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"When  early  in  1861  it  had  become  apparent  that  the 
attempted  formation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  was  inev- 
itable, it  was  obTious  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  would  be  directed  toward  obtaining  the 
aid  and  countenance  of  foreign  nations,  and  that  those 
efforts  would  be  based  upon  the  advantages  which  the 
South  might  have  to  offer  to  those  who  might  first  come 
forward  to  their  assistance.  To  counteract  these  probable 
attempts,  Mr.  Black,  secretary  of  state  under  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, addressed,  February  28th,  a  circular  to  all  the 
ministers  of  the  United  States  abroad.  In  this  circular 
he  states  that  the  election  of  last  JSTovember  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  that  he  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  republican  or  anti-slavery  party ;  that  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  had  been  confined  almost  entirely  to 
topics  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  subject  of 
negro  slavery ;  that  every  :N'orthern  state  cast  its  whole 
25 
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electoral  vote  (except  three  in  New  Jersey)  for  Mr.  Lincoln, 
while  in  the  whole  South  the  popular  sentiment  against  him 
was  almost  absolutely  universal.  Some  of  the  Southern 
states  immediately  after  the  election  took  measm-es  for  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  the  Union,  and  others  soon  followed 
their  example.  The  result  of  the  movement  was  the  form- 
ation of  what  was  styled  the  "  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica." He  then  proceeded  to  say  that  it  was  not  improbable 
that  persons  claiming  to  represent  those  states  would  seek 
a  recognition  of  foreign  powers,  and  enjoined  the  ministers 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  success  of 
the  application.  "  The  reasons,"  he  continues,  "  set  forth 
in  the  President's  message  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  the 
states  have  no  constitutional  power  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  are  yet  unanswered,  and  are  believed  to  be  unan- 
swerable. The  grounds  upon  which  they  have  attempted  ■ 
to  justify  the  revolutionary  act  of  severing  the  bonds  which 
connect  them  with  their  sister  states,  are  regarded  as 
wholly  insufficient.  This  government  has  not  relinquished 
its  constitutional  jurisdiction  within  the  territory  of  those 
states,  and  does  not  desire  to  do  so." 

On  the  4th  of  March,  the  new  administration  came  into 
power,  composed  of  a  new  President,  a  new  party,  and  a 
new  cabinet,  none  of  the  members  of  which  had  ever  be- 
fore held  such  positions.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
their  advent  to  power  the  Confederate  commissioners, 
Messrs.  Yancey,  Mann  and  Host,  delegated  to  England, 
France,  Russia  and  Belgium,  were  appointed,  and  sailed 
for  their  destinations,  to  ask  the  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federate States  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  and 
to  make  with  each  of  those  powers  treaties  of  amity  and 
commerce.  They  at  once  proceeded  on  their  mission  by 
way  of  Havana.  On  the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  Seward 
addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  ministers,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  instructions  of  his  predecessor,  and  stated 
that  the  President  renewed  those  injunctions,  and  rehed 
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npon  the  exercise  of  tlie  greatest  possible  diligence  and 
fidelity  on  tlieir  part  to  counteract  the  designs  of  those 
who  would  invoke  foreign  intervention  to  embarrass  or 
overthrow  the  republic.  They  were  instructed  to  urge 
upon  the  government  to  which  they  were  accredited  that 
"  the  present  disturbances  had  their  origin  only  in  popular 
passions  excited  under  novel  circumstances  of  a  very 
transient  character;  and  that  while  not  one  person  of 
well-balanced  mind  has  attempted  to  show  that  dismem- 
berment of  the  Union  would  be  permanently  conducive  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  even  liia  own  state  or  section,  much 
less  of  all  the  states  and  sections  of  our  country,  the  people 
themselves  still  retain  and  cherish  *a  profound  confidence 
in  our  happy  constitution,  together  with  a  veneration  and 
affection  for  it  such  as  no  other  form  of  government  ever 
received  at  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  it  was  es 
tablished."  Mr.  Dallas,  the  American  minister,  having 
submitted  to  Lord  John  Eussell  the  representations  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Seward's  general  circular,  the  minister  re- 
plied, that  the  queen's  government  would  be  highly  grat- 
ified if  the  difficulties  could  be  settled,  and  that  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  a  decision  in  respect  to  doing  any  thing  to  en- 
courage the  hopes  of  the  Confederates,  whose  commis- 
sioners were  in  London.  On  the  2d  of  May  Mr.  Dallas 
writes  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  remarked  that  although 
he  had  not  seen  the  commissioners,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
do  so  unofficially.  The  fact  that  the  English  minister  was 
willing  to  grant  an  interview  at  all  to  the  Confederate  com- 
missioners was  very  distasteful  to  the  American  govern- 
ment, since  intercourse  of  any  kind  with  them  was  liable 
to  be  construed  as  a  recognition,  and,  moreover,  unofficial 
intercourse  was  the  most  injurious  since  it  left  no  means 
of  information  to  the  government  as  to  the  points  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Adams,  who  had  replaced  Mr.  Dallas,  was 
therefore  instructed  to  desist  from  any  intercourse  what- 
ever with  the  British  government  as  long  as  it  should  hold 
communications  with  the  domestic  enemies  of  this  country. 
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The  negotiations  with  France  tended  to  the  same  point. 
Mr.  Faulkner  in  replying  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Black,  of 
February  2Sth,  stated,  that  the  French  government  fully 
sympathized  with  the  N'orth,  and  regarded  the  proposed 
dismemberment  with  no  pleasure,  and  was  not  prepared 
to  look  favorably  upon  the  Confederacy.  The  French 
minister,  M.  Thouvenel,  stated,  that  the  French  govern- 
ment would  not  act  hastily  in  the  matter,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  was  required  by  the  best  interests  of 
France,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  practice  and  usage  of 
the  present  century  was  to  recognize  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment when  a  proper  case  was  made  out.  The  minister  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Dayton,  who  suc.-^oeded  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner, stated,  "  that  historical  precedents  were  in  favor  of 
treating  Southern  vessels  as  those  of  a  belligerent,  and  of 
applying  the  same  doctrine  to  them  as  had  always  been 
upheld  by  the  United  States."  He  dwelt  upon  tlie  fact 
that  during  the  American  revolution  Great  Britain  did  not 
treat  the  privateers  as  pirates.  He  stated  that  an  effective 
blockade  would  be  fully  recognized.  On  the  30th  of  May 
Mr.  Seward  instructed  Mr.  Dayton  to  protest  against  any 
communication,  official  or  otherwise,  between  the  Frerich 
government  and  the  Southern  commissioners,  and  that  the 
United  States  would  not  rest  content  to  have  the  Confed- 
erate states  recognized  as  a  belligerent  power  by  any  for- 
eign state  or  states ;  that  existing  measures  "  will  termi- 
nate the  unhappy  contest  at  an  early  day,  and  be  followed 
by  benefits  to  ourselves  and  to  all  nations,  greater  and 
better  assured  than  those  which  have  hitherto  attended 
our  national  progress." 

Meantime,  the  English  minister  had,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
held  an  interview  with  the  Confederate  agents.  They  urged 
upon  the  minister  that  the  ground  of  the  present  difficulty 
with  the  IS^orth  was  not  slavery,  but  the  high  tariffs  the 
South  was  compelled  to  pay  on  imported  goods  as  a  pro- 
tection to  New  England  interests,  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  South  ;  that  the  new  Confederate  government  had 
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abolislied  the  slave-trade  forever,  and  had  reduced  all  im- 
port duties,  while  the  North  had  greatly  increased  the  du- 
ties on  imported  goods.  The  governments  of  France  and 
England  meanwhile  came  to  an  understanding  that  they 
should  act  together  in  regard  to  American  affairs,  and  the 
otlier  European  states,  being  apprised  of  the  agreement, 
were  expected  to  concur  in  it.  Following  these  events 
on  the  13th  of  May  the  queen's  proclamation  appeared. 
This  was  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  new 
American  minister,  in  London,  and  the  proclamation  was 
made  without  a  previous  interview  with  him.  That  docu- 
ment, in  proclaiming  the  neutrality  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, recognized  the  South  as  a  belligerent  power,  and 
as  consequently  having  the  right  to  issue  letters  of  marque 
and  to  authorize  privateers.  The  other  powers  took  the 
same  course.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the  British  and  French 
ministers  at  "Washington  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, and  proposed  to  read  to  him  the  instructions  which 
they  had  received  from  their  governments.  Mr.  Seward 
declined  to  listen  to  them  officially,  until  he  should  first 
know  the  natm-e  of  their  contents.  They  were  left  for  his 
perusal,  when  it  appeared  that  they  contained  a  decision, 
at  which  the  British  government  had  arrived,  to  the  effect 
that  the  country  is  divided  into  two  belligerent  parties,  of 
which  the  United  States  government  is  one,  and  that 
Great  Britain  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  neutral  power  be- 
tween them.  Mr.  Seward,  consequently,  declined  to  re- 
ceive the  papers  officially,  and  in  writing  to  Mr.  Adams  on 
the  subject,  remarked,  in  effect,  that  tlie  government  held 
that  although  a  state  of  internal  commotion  existed,  such  as 
had  frequently  been  the  case  in  other  nations,  the  United 
States  were  still  solely  and  exclusively  sovereign  within 
their  own  territories ;  that  the  law  of  nations  and  existing 
treaties  have  the  same  force  now  as  before ;  that  Great 
Britain  could  neither  rightfully  qualify  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States,  nor  concede  nor  recognize  any  rights,  or 
interests,  or  pov,^er  of  any  party,  state,  or  scctiou,  in  con- 
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traveution  to  the  unbroken  sovereignty  of  the  Federal 
Union  ;  that  although  the  government  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy force  to  execute  its  laws,  that  fact  did  not  justify 
other  powers  in  intervening  or  acting  as  neutrals  between 
the  loyal  and  disobedient  citizens.  The  English  minister 
had  stated  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Adams,  that  the  great 
fact  of  a  war  of  two  sides  existed.  A  number  of  states 
and  several  millions  of  people  were  in  a  state  of  actual 
war,  their  cruisers  were  on  the  sea,  and  their  agents  abroad. 
The  fact  was  undeniable,  and  the  embarrassment  unavoid- 
able. The  only  duty  of  the  British  government  in  this, 
as  in  all  preceding  cases,  was  to  remain  entirely  neutral, 
and  that  was  all  that  was  contemplated  by  the  queen's 
proclamation. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Mr.  Seward  addressed  Mr.  Day- 
ton on  the  subject  of  the  visit  of  the  French  and  English 
ministers,  to  lay  before  him  the  views  of  their  respective 
governments,  giving  his  reasons  for  not  receiving  the  doc- 
ument, and  he  trusted  that  fact  need  not  disturb  the  good 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Seward  said : 
"  It  is  erroneous,  so  far  as  foreign  nations  are  concerned, 
to  suppose  that  any  war  exists  in  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly there  cannot  be  two  belligerent  powers  where  there 
is  no  war.  ,  .  .  There  is  indeed  an  armed  sedition  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  government,  and  the  government  employs 
military  and  naval  force  to  repress  it.  But  these  facts  do 
not  constitute  a  war  presenting  two  belligerent  powers,  and 
modifying  the  national  character,  rights,  and  responsibili- 
ties, or  the  characters,  rights,  and  responsibilities  of  for- 
eign nations."  The  American  people  will  consent  to  no  in- 
tervention. "  Down  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
people — deeper  than  the  love  of  trade,  or  of  freedom — 
deeper  than  the  attachments  to  any  local  or  sectional  in- 
terest, or  partisan  pride,  or  individual  ambition — deeper 
than  any  other  sentiment,  is  that  one  out  of  which  the 
constitution  of  this  Union  arose,  namely,  independence  of 
all  foreign  control,  alliance,  or  influence." 
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Mr.  Wriglit  continued  to  represent  the  government  at 
the  court  of  Prussia,  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Mr. 
Judd.  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr. 
Judd,  called  his  attention  to  the  general  circular,  and 
stated : 

"  This  government  not  only  wisely  bnt  necessarily  hesitates  to  re- 
eort  to  coercion  and  compulsion  to  secure  a  return  of  the  disaffected 
portion  of  the  people  to  their  accustomed  allegiance.  The  Union 
was  formed  upon  the  popular  consent,  and  must  always  practically 
stand  upon  the  same  basis.  The  temporary  causes  of  alienation  must 
pass  away.  But  to  this  end,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
disaffected  states  shall  not  succeed  in  obtaining  favor  or  recognition 
from  foreign  nations." 

Mr.  "Wright  wrote,  May  8th,  that  Baron  Yon  Schleinitz 
gave  the  most  positive  assurances  that  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, from  the  principle  of  unrelenting  opposition  to  all 
revolutionary  movements,  would  he  one  of  the  last  to 
recognize  any  de  facto  government  of  the  disaffected  States 
of  the  American  Union," 

Mr.  Sanford,  who  represented  the  government  at  Bel- 
gium, wrote,  May  26th,  that  the  minister  had  assured  him 
that  no  application  from  the  Southern  commissioners 
would  he  entertained  if  made,  but  complained  bitterly  of 
the  new  United  States  tariff  as  very  prejudicial  to  Belgian 
interests. 

The  intercourse  with  Russia  produced  a  very  remark- 
able letter  from  Prince  Gortchakoff  to  the  minister  De 
Stoeckl,  which  he  was  directed  to  read  to  the  members 
of  the  government.  In  it  the  emperor's  government  de- 
plored the  dangers  that  threatened  the  Union,  and  earn- 
estly advised  its  maintenance. 

"  In  any  event,  the  sacrifices  which  they  might  impose  upon  them- 
selves to  maintain  it  are  beyond  comparison  with  those  which  disso- 
lution would  bring  after  it.  United,  they  perfect  themselves.  Isolated, 
they  are  paralyzed.  The  struggle  which  unhappily  has  just  arisen,  can 
neither  be  indefinitely  prolonged  nor  lead  to  the  total  destruction  of 
one  of  the  parties ;  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to 
some  settlement,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  may  cause  the  divergent 
interests  now  actually  in  conflict  to  coexist." 

On  the  14:th  of  August,  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
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Bull  Run  had  arrived  in  Europe,  the  Southern  commis- 
sioners addressed  a  lengthy  document  to  Earl  Russell,  in 
■\vliich,  recurring  to  their  interview  of  the  4:th  of  May,  they 
endeavored  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  to  show  that  the  people  of  the  South  had 
violated  no  principle  of  allegiance  in  the  act  of  secession. 
They  then  discussed  the  neutrality  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, regretting  that  prizes  were  not  allowed  to  be  carried 
into  British  ports.  They  set  forth  the  productive  powers 
of  the  South,  its  great  wealth,  and  the  advantages  of 
commerce  that  they  offer.  They  stated  that  the  object 
of  the  war  was  "  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity;  that  the  party  in  power  had 
proposed  to  guarantee  slavery  forever,  if  the  South  would 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  in  other  words,  to  the 
will  of  the  ISTorth."  They  further  stated,  that  it  was  the 
design  of  the  North  to  resort  to  servile  war  by  arming  the 
negroes.  Earl  Russell  replied,  August  24:th,  simply  reiter- 
ating the  neutral  position  of  Great  Britain,  stating  that  Her 
Majesty  could  not  undertake  to  determine  by  anticipation 
the  issue  of  the  civil  war,  "  nor  can  she  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  nine  states  which  are  now  combined 
against  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
until  the  fortune  of  arms,  or  the  more  peaceful  mode  of 
negotiation,  shall  more  clearly  determine  the  respective 
positions  of  the  two  belligerents." 

The  secretary  of  state,  April  24:th,  issued  a  circular  to 
the  foreign  ministers  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  neutrals 
and  the  recognition  of  privateering.  The  discussion  which 
followed,  and  the  attempt  of  the  British  government  to 
hamper  the  proposed  convention  between  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  with  conditions  which 
would  have  rendered  it  valueless,  have  been  already  re- 
lated. 

The  Spanish  government  seemed  inclined  to  favor  the 
Southern  cause,  but  was  apparently  held  in  check  by  the 
attitude  of  France  and  England.     The  following  procla- 
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mation,  issued  in  August,  by  the  captain-general  of  Cuba, 
in  some  degree  indicates  lier  policy : 

"  In  virtue  of  the  proclamation  by  her  majesty  the  Queen,  I  have 
detcrniined,  under  date  of  August  Yth,  that  all  vessels  occupied  in 
legitimate  commerce,  proceeding  from  ports  in  the  Confederate  states, 
shall  be  entered  and  cleared  under  the  Confederate  flag,  and  shall  be 
duly  protected  by  the  authority  of  the  island.  Foreign  consuls  -will 
be  notified  that  no  interference  on  their  part  will  be  tolerated." 

This  disposition  on  the  part  of  Spain  grew,  to  some  ex- 
tent, out  of  her  relations  with  Mexico,  whicli  were  becom- 
ing daily  more  complicated,  and  which,  if  the  United 
States  should  adhere  to  their  established  policy  in  relation 
to  the  intrigues  of  foreign  nations  on  this  continent,  would 
be  likely  to  involve  the  tvv'o  powers. 

The  government  of  Mexico  had  been,  since  18G0,  in  the 
hands  of  President  Juarez,  representing  the  constitutional 
party,  as  opposed  to  the  church  party,  so  called,  because 
it  included  most  of  the  priests,  in  whose  hands  was  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  of  the  ISTation,  and  who 
bitterly  opposed  all  progress  and  freedom.  To  his  govern- 
ment Thomas  Corwin  was  by  the  new  administration  sent 
as  minister,  in  1861.  In  his  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr. 
Corwin,  Mr.  Seward  enjoined  him  to  impress  upon  the 
Mexican  government  that  Mexico  could  not  be  benefited 
by  the  prostration  of  the  Federal  union. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  condition  of  anarchy  in  Mexico  must  ne- 
cessarily operate  as  a  seduction  to  those  who  are  conspiring  against 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  to  seek  aggrandizement  for  themselves  by 
conquests  in  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America."  .  .  "You 
may  possibly  meet  agents  of  this  projected  Confederacy  busy  in  pre- 
paring some  further  revolution  in  Mexico.  You  will  not  fail  to  as- 
sure the  government  of  Mexico  that  the  President  never  has,  nor  can 
ever  have,  any  sympathy  with  such  designs,  in  whatever  quarter  they 
may  arise,  or  whatever  character  they  may  take  on." 

Mr.  Corwin  wrote,  May  29th,  "that  Mexico  was  un- 
willing to  enter  into  engagements  that  might  result  in  war 
with  the  South,  unless  protected  by  aid  from  the  United 
States."  Again,  "Mexico  regards  the  United  States  as 
its  only  true  and  reliable  friend  in  any  war  which  may 
involve  her  national  existence." 
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Meantime,  General  Miramon,  tlie  leader  of  the  cliiircli 
party,  was  at  Madrid,  seeking  Spanish  aid  to  restore  his 
partj  to  power  in  Mexico.  These  efforts  ripened  into 
the  convention  between  France,  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
entered  into  October  31st,  1861,  for  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Mexico,  and  to  claim  redress  of  wrongs.  The 
fourth  article  of  the  convention  provided  that  a  copy  of 
it  shotild  be  laid  before  the  United  States  government, 
which  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  it.  This  was  done, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  objected  to  the  measures  of  the  conven- 
tion, but  owing  to  the  existence  of  civil  war  in  our  borders 
we  were  unable  to  make,  with  effect,  such  an  energetic  pro- 
test as  the  occasion  would  otherwise  have  demanded. 
The  Monroe  doctrine,  which  had  proclaimed  that  the 
United  States  would  not  see  any  European  interven- 
tion with  the  object  of  controlling  the  destinies  of  any 
American  nation  under  any  other  aspect  than  that  of  a 
manifestation  of  hostility  toward  the  United  States, 
was  still  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people.  Mr. 
Seward,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject,  remarked  that  the 
President  relied  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  allies  in  respect 
to  their  not  seeking  any  permanent  aggrandizement  in 
that  country,  and  argued  that  the  establishment  of  a  mon- 
archy in  Mexico  could  not  be  permanently  successful  or 
prevent  continued  revolutions. 

The  results  of  the  national  diplomacy  thus  far  were 
that  the  foreign  nations,  while  expressing  hopes  for  a  res- 
toration of  the  Union,  had  first  acknowledged  the  bel- 
ligerent rights  of  the  South ;  secondly,  had  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  United  States  proposition  to  consider  their 
privateers  as  pirates ;  thirdly,  had  intunated  that  the  re- 
cognition of  the  South,  as  a  nation,  was  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  of  proof  of  a  certain  degree  of  consistency  on  the 
part  of  the  Southern  government;  fourthly,  they  perfected 
against  Mexico  a  coalition,  which  sixteen  years  before  had 
failed  through  respect  to  the  United  States.  These  facts 
became  apparent  and  fixed  toward  the  close  of  Septernber, 
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■when  negotiations  in  relation  to  them  were  suspended.  It 
was  then  that,  under  date  of  October  lith,  Mr.  Seward 
issued  a  circular  to  the  governors  of  all  the  states,  stating 
that  the  disloyal  citizens  were  making  every  effort  to  in- 
volve the  country  in  a  foreign  war,  and  that  every  pre- 
caution was  necessary  to  guard  against  it,  and  appealing 
to  the  individual  states  to  perfect  their  defences  with  their 
own  resources,  the  expenses  to  be  a  subject  of  future  con- 
sideration with  the  Federal  government.  This  was  speedily 
followed  by  an  occurrence  which  renewed  in  the  most 
earnest  and  threatening  manner  the  correspondence  with 
foreign  governments. 

The  appointment  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  by  the 
Confederate  states,  as  ambassadors,  the  first  to  England, 
and  the  second  to  France,  had  been  a  source  of  some 
anxiety  to  the  Federal  government.  It  was  rumored  that 
they  had  sailed  in  the  ship  Kashville,  which  ran  the 
blockade  from  Charleston  October  Hth,  and  vessels  were 
sent  in  pursuit.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  rumor 
was  a  feint,  since  the  commissioners,  with  their  families, 
embarked  on  board  the  Theodora,  which  left  Charleston 
at  nearly  the  same  time  as  the  Nashville,  bound  for  Car- 
denas, it  beir,g  the  intention  of  the  commissioners  to  take 
the  British  mail  steamer  from  Havana.  Accordingly,  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  of  November,  they  went  on  board 
the  steamer  Trent,  which  runs  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
St.  Thomas  via  Havana.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
when  in  the  old  Bahama  channel,  the  United  States 
steamer  San  Jacinto,  Captain  Y/ilkes,  approached,  and 
when  within  a  furlong's  length,  fired  a  shot  across  the 
Trent/'^  bow,  at  the  same  time  hoisting  the' American  flag. 
The  Trent  continued  her  route,  when  the  San  Jacinto, 
with  her  men  at  quarters  and  guns  run  out,  fired  a  shell, 
which,  bursting  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  Trent, 
brought  her  to.  The  San  Jacinto  sent  a  boat  on  board 
with  two  officers  and  twenty  armed  men.  They  demand- 
ed the  surrender  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  with  the 
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Messrs.  Eustis  and  McFarland,  belonging  to  the  embassy. 
Captain  Moir,  of  the  Trent,  and  the  navy  agent,  Com- 
mander Williams,  R.  IST.,  protested  against  the  capture. 
The  commissioners  claimed  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag,  but  the  officer  of  the  San  Jacinto  said  they  were  the 
men  he  sought  and  he  would  lake  them  at  all  hazards. 
Commander  Williams  denounced  it  as  an  act  of  "  wanton 
piracy."  Three  other  boats  then  came  from  the  San  Ja- 
cinto, with  thirty  marines  and  sixty  sailors,  who  leaped  on 
deck,  sword  in  hand.  The  commissioners  were  then 
taken  into  the  boats  with  as  much  show  of  force  as  was 
necessary,  and  the  Trent  proceeded  on  her  way.  When 
the  commissioners  were  on  board  the  San  Jacinto  they 
drevv^  up  a  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  Captain 
Wilkes.  The  San  Jacinto  arrived  with  the  prisoners,  who 
were  transferred  to  Fort  Warren,  Boston.  The  public 
mind  vras  greatly  excited  by  the  event.  Congress  voted 
thanks  to  Captain  Wilkes,  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
endorsed  the  proceeding,  with  the  qualification  that  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  had  not  gone  far  enough,  but  should  have 
captured  the  Trent.  A  banquet  was  given  to  Captain 
Wilkes  in  Boston,  Governor  Andrew  presiding,  and  Chief- 
Justice  Bigelow  present.  Eesolutions  highly  compli- 
mentary to  Captain  Wilkes,  and  defiant  of  England,  were 
passed.  The  capture  caused  the  most  earnest  discussion 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  authorities, 
Mr.  Theophilus  Parsons,  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  and  many 
others,  volunteered  opinions  publicly  upon  the  entire  right 
of  the  United  States  to  make  the  capture,  urging,  hov;ever, 
that  the  Trent  should  have  been  captured  and  brought 
into  port  in  order  that  the  case  might  be  adjudicated  by 
the  proper  authorities.  In  England  the  news  was  received 
with  the  most  intense  excitement.  Immediate  prepara- 
tions for  war  were  undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  de- 
mand for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  was  made  through 
the  British  minister.  Lord  Lyons.  The  event  caused  as 
much  excitement  in  Europe  as  in  England,  and  the  French 
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minister,  M.  Thonvenel,  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to 
this  government,  in  wliicli  he  strongly  advised  the  prompt 
restoration  of  the  men  to  Britisli  protection,  and  added  : 

"  If  to  our  deep  regret  the  cabinet  at  "Watliingtoa  approve  the  con- 
duct of  the  commander  of  the  San  Jacinto,  there  would  be  a  forgetful- 
ness,  extremely  annoying,  of  principles  i;pon  which  we  have  always 
found  the  United  States  in  agreement  with  us." 

On  tlie  presentation  by  Lord  Lyons  of  tlie  British  de- 
mand to  tlie  government  at  "Washington,  it  was  as- 
sented to  for  the  reason,  as  stated  in  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Seward,  that  Capt.  Wilkes's  proceedings 
were  irregular  in  not  capturing  the  vessel  and  bring- 
ing her  into  port  for  adjudication:  and  instructions 
were  sent  to  Boston  to  deliver  the  prisoners  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  government.  They  were  conse- 
quently sent  on  board  an  English  steamer  lying  ready,  and 
in  her  conveyed  to  St.  Thomas,  thence  to  England,  by  the 
mail  steamer,  and  arrived  at  Southampton  January  30th. 
Thus  passed  a  war-cloud,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
the  most  serious  consequences,  and  the  effect  of  which 
had  been  heightened  in  England  by  the  circular  of  Mr. 
Seward,  before  mentioned,  addressed  to  the  governors  of 
all  the  states,  urging  the  importance  of  perfecting  the  de- 
fences of  the  states,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  foreign 
war.  This  result  of  the  affair  produced  the  greatest  disap- 
pointment in  the  Southern  states,  since  it  had  been  supposed 
that  war  would  inevitably  grow  out  of  the  capture  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  the  more  so,  that  Con- 
gress, and  one  member  of  the  cabinet,  in  his  official  report, 
had  fully  endorsed  the  capture.  When,  therefore,  the  men 
were  promptly  surrendei-ed,  and  the  chance  of  war  ceased, 
great  despondency  overtook  the  Confederates,  which  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  this  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
victorious  armies  of  the  N'orth  were  in  motion  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  border  states.  ;    V:'^ 

The  year  1862  thus  set  in  most  auspiciously  for  the 
Federal  arms  and  prospects. 
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In  this  present  age  of  invention  the  science  of  arms  has 
made  great  progress.  In  fact,  the  greatest  inventions 
have  been  made  since  the  prolonged  wars  of  Europe,  and 
the  short  Italian  campaign  of  France  in  1859,  served  to 
illustrate  how  great  a  power  the  engines  of  destruction  can 
exert.  The  improvement  has  been  alike  in  small  arms  and 
in  ordnance.  In  small  arms  the  rifle  has  come  to  supersede 
the  old  smooth-bore  musket  almost  altogether.  The  rifle, 
which  was  grooved  in  the  barrel,  was  one  of  the  first  forms 
of  manufacture  for  fire-arms  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but 
the  musket  was  preferred  on  account  of  its  more  speedy- 
loading.  The  great  skill  of  the  American  colonists  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle  dm^ing  the  revolution  brought  the  weapon 
again  into  notice,  and  when  the  percussion-cap  was  added, 
it  gained  much  in  public  favor.  Eecentlj  it  has  become 
so  much  improved,  as  to  supplant  not  only  the  old  musket, 
but  to  affect  artillery  also,  thus  changing  the  tactics  of  the 
battle-field.  Since  the  "wars  of  the  roses"  in  England, 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  battles  in  the  world  have  been  de- 
cided by  projectiles,  artillery  and  musketry,  without  cross- 
ing a  bayonet  or  drawing  a  sword.  The  cavalry,  as  an 
arm,  has  gradually  lost  ground,  except  in  a  defeat, 
when  it  can  follow  up  a  flying  enemy.     It  never  could 
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break  an  infantry  square  even  when  armed  only  with 
pikes,  and  recent  events  have  shown  it  cannot  reach  in- 
fantry in  line.  Artillery,  however,  played  a  more  im- 
portant part,  and  under  the  great  captain  of  France,  it 
was  declared  to  win  the  favor  of  Providence.  The  great 
improvements  in  rifles  and  rifle  practice  have,  however, 
changed  all  that,  since  it  has  become  easy  to  silence  guns 
by  picking  off  the  gunners.  In  the  text-book  of  the  St. 
Cyr  military  school  it  is  directed,  that  the  fire  of  artillery 
should  cease  when  the  enemy  is  distant  1,200  yards.  At 
"Waterloo,  the  opposing  armies  were  1,200  yards  distant, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  were  out  of  reach  of  all  but  solid 
shot  from  field-guns  as  they  were  then  served.  The  im- 
proved small  arms  are  now  efiective,  it  is  stated,  at  a  mile, 
and  troops  can  shoot  each  other  at  2,000  yards.  From 
this  it  is  manifest  the  small  arms  which  could  kill  gunners 
out  of  reach  of  cannon-shot  had  acquired  the  superiority, 
until  guns  were,  in  their  turn,  so  improved  as  to  restore 
their  importance. 

The  improvements  in  rifles  are  mostly  in  the  ball, 
which  is  of  conical  shape,  hollow  at  the  base,  and  intended 
to  spread  so  as  to  slug  the  piece  or  fill  the  grooves  as  it 
passes  out.  To  eflect  this  spreading  of  the  base  of  the 
ball,  the  French  pin-rifle  had  a  small  steel  pin  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber.  The  powder  filled  in  around  this 
pin,  and  the  ball  having  a  small  metal  plate  in  its  hollow 
base,  on  being  rammed  hard  against  this  pin,  the  plate 
was  forced  into  the  ball  and  spread  it  into  the  grooves  of 
the  rifle.  The  Minie  rifle,  the  invention  of  Colonel  Minie, 
was  nearly  the  same  without  the  pin,  since  it  was  found 
that  the  explosion  would  of  itself  spread  the  ball.  The 
performances  of  this  weapon  are  somewhat  marvellous, 
since  it  is  said  that  it  can  be  made  efiective  at  a  mile  dis- 
tance. The  arm  mostly  used  by  the  United  States  in- 
fantry is  the  Springfield  rifle.  This  piece  is  forty  inches 
long  in  the  barrel.  The  bore  is  0.58  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  ball  is  a  conical  cylinder,  hollow  at  the  base,  and 
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weiglis  500  grains.  The  service  charge  of  powder  is  sixty 
grains.  The  barrel  has  three  grooves  which  make  one 
half  turn  in  the  whole  length.  These  guns,  including 
bayonet,  ramrod,  &c.,  are  composed  of  eighty-four  pieces, 
of  which  twenty-six  are  of  steel,  and  two  of  wood.  All 
are  made  by  machinery,  each  piece  separately,  and  all  so 
exactly  alike  that  they  may  be  used  indiscriminately ;  a 
number  of  injured  guns  may  be  taken  apart,  and  a  perfect 
rifle  constructed  from  them.  The  immense  advantage 
of  uniformity  is  thus  attained.  This  mode  of  manipulation 
is  purely  American,  and  similar  machines  were  made  in 
New  England,  and  sent  to  England  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  weapon,  which  is  there  called  the  Enfield  rifle,  be- 
cause made  at  the  government  armory  at  Enfield,  The 
cost  of  the  Springfield  rifle  is  $13  50  for  each  gun,  and 
$14  93  complete  with  the  appendages.  There  have  been  a 
great  number  of  inventions  of  breech-loading  and  other 
weapons,  but  the  American  war  department  has  finally 
fixed  upon  the  muzzle-loading  and  percussion  locks. 

The  inventions  of  repeating  arms  have  been  many,  of 
which  Colt's  is  the  most  famous.  The  well  understood 
principle  is  a  revolving  breech  of  six  chambers,  wliich  are 
brought,  in  turn,  in  a  line  with  the  barrel  by  each  succes- 
sive movement  of  the  lock.  Sharps'  rifle  is  a  breech-load- 
ing and  self-priming  piece,  invented  in  1852.  The  barrel 
is  made  of  cast  steel  bored  out.  As  a  carbine  it  is  used  in 
the  cavalry  arm.  These  revolving  rifles,  both  Colt's  and 
Sharps',  of  superior  construction,  have  been  fitted  with  tel- 
escopic sights  adapted  for  execution  at  long  distances. 
The  carbine  is  a  weapon  between  the  rifle  and  the  pistol 
in  weight  and  length  ;  it  is  usually  breech-loading,  and  is 
sometimes  furnished  v;ith  a  bayonet  in  the  form  of  a 
sword,  wliich  may  also  be  used  as  a  side-arm.  There  are 
three  of  these  favorably  reported  upon  by  the  board  of  of- 
ficers, Burnside's,  Sharps',  and  Maynard's.  The  first  was 
invented  by  General  Burnside,  and  was  by  him  manufac- 
tured at  one  time  in  Providence.     The  chamber  of  this 
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piece  opens  by  turning  on  a  hinge,  and  the  cartridge  is  in- 
troduced in  a  case  of  brass,  which,  on  the  explosion,  packs 
the  joint  and  prevents  the  escape  of  gas.  Tlie  objection 
is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  cartridges.  Sharps'  car- 
bine is  like  the  rifle.  Maynard's  has  a  fixed  chamber  with 
the  joint  closed  by  a  metallic  cartridge  case.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  repeating  pistols  issued  to  the  cavalry 
and  light  artillery.  When  the  war  took  place  the 
scarcity  of  arms  called  into  action  •  numbers  of  pri- 
vate armories.  The  imported  and  other  breech-loading, 
self-priming  and  other  weapons  were  altered  to  conform  to 
the  Springfield  pattern,  which  are  alone  furnished  to  the 
infantry,  with  cartridges  prepared  for  service  at  the  ar- 
mories. 

The  improvements  in  small  arms  were  soon  followed  by 
attempts  to  perfect  cannon,  which,  from  being  effective  a 
long  way  beyond  musket  range,  had  come  to  be  ineffec- 
tive at  a  less  distance  than  a  practicable  rifle  shot.  The 
military  maxim  that  "  he  who  would  live  long  must  enlist 
in  the  artillery,"  found  itself  reversed,  and  great  efibrts 
were  made  to  restore  the  efficiency  of  the  guns.  The 
metal  used  for  casting  guns  of  large  calibre  is  cast  iron, 
but  the  strength  of  iron  varies  greatly.  The  metal  was 
formerly  not  so  well  made  as  it  is  at  present.  The  dif- 
ference in  tenacity  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  uni- 
formity with  which  the  metal  cools,  and  to  efiect  this  ob- 
ject great  eflforts  have  been  made.  The  first  guns  ever 
made  were  of  wrought  bars  cased  in  hoops  of  the  same 
metal ;  one  of  these  burst  in  1460,  and  killed  James  II.,  of 
Scotland.  In  1845,  Commodore  Stockton  constructed  a  sim- 
ilar piece,  which  exploded,  killing  Mr.  Upshur  and  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, members  of  the  cabinet  under  Mr.  Tyler,  and  wound- 
ing some  others.  The  next  step  in  making  guns  was  to 
cast  them  hollow.  The  great  difficulty  in  this  was  to  cause 
them  to  cool  uniformly,  and  it  was  abandoned  in  1729,  for 
the  process  of  casting  solid  and  boring  out  the  piece.  This 
was  continued  down  to  a  recent  date,  when  Captain  T.  J. 
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Rodman,  of  the  United  States  ordnance  corps,  conceived 
the  design  of  cooling  the  piece  cast  hollow  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  current  of  water  flowing  through  tlie  core, 
thus  securing  a  uniform  texture  and  maximum  strength 
throughout.  In  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  this  mode  a  pair 
of  8-inch  guns  was  made  in  the  best  manner,  one  by  the 
old  method  bored  out,  which  burst  at  the  seventy-third 
discharge,  and  the  other  by  the  new  method,  which  did  not 
fail  with  1,500  discharges.  A  number  of  experiments  were 
made  with  similar  results.  The  gun  known  as  the  Union 
or  Rodman  gun  is  a  15-incli  columbiad,  and  was  cast  in  the 
new  manner,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Rodman,  and 
hence  its  name.  This  gun  is  at  Fortress  Monroe,  where 
it  is  worked  by  one  sergeant  and  six  negroes.  Its  length 
is  190  inches;  length  of  bore,  165  inches;  thickness  of 
metal  at  junction  of  bore  with  chamber,  25  inches ;  thick- 
ness at  muzzle,  5  incites ;  diameter  of  shell,  14.9  inches ; 
weight  of  shell,  320  pounds;  charge,  17  pounds;  solid 
shot  weighs  450  pounds. 

CoLUMBiADS  were  invented  by  Colonel  Bomford,  United 
States  army.  Their  peculiarity  is  that  they  uniformly  de- 
crease in  size  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rodman  gun.  They  are  used  for  tluowing  solid 
shot  or  shells.  They  v/ere  originally  chambered,  but  are 
now  made  with  a  uniform  bore,  ordinarily  of  eight-inch  and 
ten-inch.  Larger  guns  have  been  made  for  trial,  one  of 
twelve-inch  and  one  of  fifteen-inch.  The  latter  is  the  Rod- 
man gun.  A  small  difixsrence  in  the  size  of  the  bore  of  a 
gun,  or,  in  other  words,  the  diameter  of  the  shot,  makes  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  shot.  The  rule  is, 
that  the  weight  increases  in  proportion  to  the  cube  of  the 
diameter.  Thus,  a  shot  eight  inches  in  diameter,  sup- 
posing a  perfect  sphere,  will  weigh  sixtj'-niue  pounds ;  a 
ten-inch  shot  will  weigh  136  pounds ;  a  twenty-inch  shot 
would  weigh  1,090  pounds.  Hence,  a  little  increase  in 
diameter  causes  an  immense  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
gun; 
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Paerott  gun.  This  is  named  after  its  maker,  Mr.  Par- 
rott,  of  "West  Point,  who  is,  liowe\^er,  not  the  inventor. 
The  piece  is  cast,  and  then  upon  the  breech  is  driven  a 
wrought-iron  ring  of  four^inch  thickness.  This  is  put  over 
hot,  and  shrinks  upon  the  gun.  By  this  device,  the  gun 
which  is  rifled,  will  weigh  less  than  a  columbiad  or  Dahl- 
gren  of  the  same  calibre,  in  the  proportion  of  1,100  to 
1,500  pounds.     This  for  a  field-piece  is  of  great  advantage. 

The  Dahlgren  gun  was  invented  by  Captain  Dahlgren, 
of  the  navy.  Its  peculiarity  is  that  the  thickness  of  the 
gun  diminishes  very  rapidly  from  the  breech,  by  which 
means  a  larger  calibre  weighs  much  less  than  by  the  old  plan. 

WurrwoRTn  gun.  A  number  of  batteries  of  these  guns 
were  received  from  England  when  the  war  broke  out. 
They  are  loaded  at  the  breech,  but  instead  of  being  rifled 
the  bore  is  hexagonal,  with  a  twist  of  one  turn  to  five 
feet,  to  give  the  effect  of  rifling.  They  are  made  of 
wrought  iron  melted  and  cast  in  moulds.  The  j)rojectile 
is  hexagonal,  made  to  fit  the  bore.  It  is  of  cast  iron,  but 
sometimes  of  wrought  iron.  The  range  of  the  gun  is  4,000 
yards. 

Steel  cannon  were  introduced  in  the  United  States  in 
1S61.  Their  chief  advantage  is  their  comparative  lightness 
for  field  service,  requiring  a  less  power  of  draft,  and  being 
more  manageable  in  heavy  roads.  They  are  forged  under 
heavy  steam  hammers  from  puddled  steel  made  especially 
for  this  purpose.  The  six-pounders  are  of  2.6  inches  bore, 
and  the  twelve-pounders,  3. 67  inches  bore.  The  latter 
weigh  1,200  pounds  each.  They  are  rifled,  one  tm-n  in 
twelve  feet.  A  numbei*  of  these  guns  are  used  hy  the 
Sickles  brigade,  about  thirty  were  in  the  Burnsido  ex- 
pedition, and  some  were  used  in  the  Western  campaigns. 

Mortars  are  used  for  siege  and  naval  service.  The 
heavy  siege  mortar  weighs  17,500  pounds,  is  fifty-three  in- 
ches long,  and  thirteen  inches  depth  of  chamber.  The 
shell  weighs  200  pounds,  and  with  twenty  pounds  of  pow- 
der may  be  thrown  4,325  yards.  .  , 
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Howitzers  are  sliort  guns,  or  mortars  chambered  and 
mounted  on  gun  carriages.  They  are  used  for  throwing 
shells.  The  difference  between  a  mortar  and  a  howitzer  is 
that  the  trunnions  of  the  former  are  at  the  end,  and  of  the 
latter  in  the  middle  for  moimtino;  on  a  carriafire. 


The  United  Si 

ates  "  Or( 

[nance  X 

anual"  gives  the  follow- 

ing  kinds  and  calibres  of 

guns  used  in  the  United  States 

armies : 

Calibre. 

Material. 

Wcight. 

Weight 
of  shot. 

Weight 
of  shells. 

Field  guns 

.   6  lbs. 

bronze 

884 

6.10 

"        "    

.12    " 

" 

1,757 

12.25 

Siege      "    

.12    «' 

iron 

3,590 

12.25 

8.34 

"         "    

.18    " 

" 

4,913 

18.30 

13.45 

U               ((' 

.24   " 

" 

5,790 

24.30 

16.80 

Sea-coast  gun3 .... 

.32    " 

" 

7,200 

32.40 

22.50 

"            "    

.42    " 

u 

8,465 

42.50 

31.30 

Mountain  hov/itzer 

.12    " 

bronze 

220 

12.25 

Field 

.12    " 

" 

788 

12.25 

"                   " 

.24   " 

a 

1,318 

24.30 

"                   " 

.32    " 

" 

1,920 

32.40 

Siege 

.   8  inch. 

iron 

2,614 

65.00 

.24  lbs. 

u 

1,476 

24.30 

Seacoast         " 

.   8  inch. 

" 

5,740 

65.00 

49.75 

u                     u 

.10     " 

u 

9,500 

127.50 

101.67 

Columbiada 

.   8     " 

u 

9,240 

65.00 

49.75 

"          

.10-  " 

» 

15,400 

127.50 

101.67 

Mortars,  light.... 

.   8     " 

" 

930 

44.12 

"            "    

.10     " 

11 

1,852 

88.42 

"       heavy 

.10     " 

" 

5,775 

197.30 

The  greatest  change  in  weapons  is  in  the  project!  1 
That  for  the  Parrott  gun  is  a  cast-iron  body,  around  t 
base  of  which  is  fitted  loosely  a  brass  ring,  which,  by  t 
explosion,  is  forced  into  the  grooves,  causing  the  project- 
to  follow  the  curves  of  the  piece.     The  "WTiitworth  g  an  b 
a  hexagonal  projectile,  which  follows  the  turn  of  th    b 
into  which  it  is  fitted.   The  three-pounder  with  eight  ouq. 
of  powder,  has  been  known  to  throw  five  and  a  half  mi 
This  range  is  obtained  by  the  great  twist  given  to 
grooves,  equal  to  one  turn  in  five  feet,  or  one  and  a  ha]f  tu 
in  the  length  of  the  gun.    The  Hotchkiss  projectile  is  c 
posed  of  three  pieces,  of  which  the  conical  head  and  base 
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made  of  cast  iron,  between  wliicli  there  is  lead.  The  effect 
of  the  explosion  is  to  cause  the  lead  to  bulge  out,  and  thus 
effectually  take  the  grooves  of  the  gun.  The  Sawyer  pro- 
jectile is  a  conical  shell  of  cast  iron  with  a  brass  cap 
screwed  into  the  apex  of  the  cone.  By  this  the  powder, 
fom-teen  ounces  for  a  twelve-pound  shell,  is  introduced. 
Tlie  percussion  powder  is  under  the  brass  cap.  This  shell 
has  a  coating  of  lead  to  take  the  grooves.  The  Scuenkl 
projectile  is  a  favorite  with  the  Massachusetts  troops.  This 
is  a  cast-iron  bullet,  in  length  about  three  times  the  diam- 
eter. Its  posterior  portion  has  a  covering  of  papier-mache 
which  takes  the  grooves.  The  James  projectile  is  a  cast- 
iron  cylinder  with  a  conical  head.  It  may  be  used  either 
solid  or  as  a  shell.  The  middle  of  the  cylinder  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  less  than  the  two  ends.  In 
this  portion  there  are  openings  to  a  cavity  extending  to 
the  rear.  The  cylinder  being  enclosed  in  tin,  with  a 
canvas  covering,  hot  lead  poured  into  the  cavity  fills  in 
under  the  tin.  On  the  discharge  the  lead,  being  driven 
forward,  bulges  out  the  tin,  and  forces  the  canvas  into  the 
grooves.  Owing  to  the  disposition  of  the  tin  covering  to 
peel  off,  the  projectiles  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Ordinary  sheUs  are  hollow  shot  of  cast  iron,  filled  with  bul- 
lets and  sulphur,  and  are  fired  by  a  fuse  formed  by  boring 
into  the  filling,  and  charging  the  cavity  thus  formed  with 
mealed  powder  of  peculiar  composition,  which  is  covered 
with  a  leaden  or  soft  metal  caj) ;  when  it  is  to  be  discharged 
a  portion  of  this  cap  is  removed,  so  as  to  form  a  greater 
or  smaller  aperture  to  the  fuse  according  to  the  distance  it 
is  to  be  thrown  before  exploding.  These  fuses  are  gradu- 
ated for  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  seconds.  The  spheri- 
cal-case shot  is  a  thin  shell  of  cast  iron,  containing  pow- 
der and  musket-balls  embedded  in  melted  sulphur.  Its 
shape  is  round  for  mortars  and  smooth  bores,  but  elongated 
for  rifle  guns.  It  is  intended  to  burst  fifty  to  one  hun- 
di'cd  and  fifty  yards  in  front  of,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
above  the  object  fired  at.     The  time-fuse  is  a  hollow  cylin- 
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der  of  paper,  -wood,  or  metal,  enclosing  a  composition 
graduated  to  the  required  time.  The  fuse  is  fired  by  the 
explosion  of  the  piece. 

A  field  battery  consists  of  six  pieces,  viz.,  four  12- 
pounders  and  two  24-pounders,  or  two  12-pounder  how- 
itzers ;  or  four  6-pomiders  and  two  24-pounders. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Situation. — Army  of  the  Potomac. — General  McClellan. — Reorganizar 
tion. — The  Advance. — The  Retreat  of  the  Enemy. — The  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign.— Yorktown. — Its  Strength. — Means  of  Approach. — M'Dowel's 
Corps  "Withdra-n-n. — General  Wool's  Force  Withdrawn. — The  York  Riyer. 
— Gloucester. — The  Loss  of  his  Position. 

The  year  1861  had  closed  with  very  gloomy  prospects 
for  the  Federal  arms.  On  all  sides  of  the  vast  field  of  action, 
our  armies  had  snflered  reverses,  and  the  enemy  had  tri- 
umphed in  many  a  hard  fought  field.  If  tliere  was  a  shade 
of  disappointment  on  the  public  mind,  there  Vv^as  no  sign 
of  despondency,  nor  any  diminution  of  determination.  'A 
new  turn  of  the  wheel,  however,  ushered  in  the  young 
year,  and  fortune  once  more  favored  the  National  cause. 
From  every  point  of  the  compass  came  notes  of  success, 
and  the  advancing  Union  troops  were  victorious  in  every 
conflict.  Although  the  winter  was  unusually  stormy,  sixty 
days  of  vigorous  eflort  sufficed  to  work  an  entire  change 
in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  impress  the  prestige  of  victory 
upon  the  Union  flag. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  General  Price  was  in  triumphal 
possession  of  Southwestern  Missouri,  by  the  close  of  Feb- 
ruary he  was  a  fugitive  in  "Western  Arkansas,  with  his  ar- 
my greatly  reduced  by  capture  and  demoralization,  and 
Missouri  was  free  from  armed  Confederates. 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  enemy  held  a  large  portion 
of  Kentucky,  and  confronted  the  Union  forces  on  a  line 
drawn  from  Columbus,  on  the  western  border  of  the  state, 
through  Bowling  Green  to  the  Virginia  line  on  the  east. 
Zollicoifer  and  Crittenden  commanded  Camberland  Gap, 
the  gateway  into  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  Johnston  and 
Buckner  at  Bowling  Green  covered  Nashville  and  threat- 
ened Louisville.  Bishop  Polk,  at  Columbus,  observed  St, 
Louis  and  Cairo,  and  commanded  the  Mississippi.  These 
thi-eatening  clouds  were  soon   dis])ersed  when  the  Union 
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troops  resumed  action.  "Within  sixty  days  Kentucky 
was  clear  of  Confederates.  The  immense  line  of  hostile 
troops  had  been  swept  back  into  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
Every  strong  place  had  been  taken,  the  armies  dispersed, 
Zollicoffer  dead,  Buckner  captive,  Floyd  under  arrest, 
Nashville  occupied,  and  Union  authority  once  more  su- 
preme in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

On  the  1st  of  January  there  still  languished  in  Klch- 
mond  some  three  thousand  Union  prisoners,  the  captives 
of  Bull  Run  and  other  disastrous  fields.  At  the  close  of 
February  they  had  been  nearly  all  exchanged  for  Confed- 
erate prisoners,  and  a  surplus  of  some  teu  thonsand  cap- 
tives, including  field  and  regimental  ofdcers,  remained  in 
Federal  hands. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  Burnside's  Expedition  still  lin- 
gered in  ISTorthern  harbors,  while  the  enemy,  warned  by 
spies  of  its  destination,  were  preparing  to  receive  it.  With- 
in sixty  days  it  had  crowned  its  triumph  atHoauoke  Island, 
and  loyal  ISTorth  Carolinians  were  believed  to  have  rallied 
once  more  around  the  stars  and  stripes. 

All  these  successes  had  aroused  public  enthusiasm,  and 
strengthened  confidence  in  a  speedy  peace,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  advance  of  the  grand  army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  had  during  many  months  been  in  the  hands  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  gathering  force  .and  consistency  to  deliver 
the  final  blow  at  rebellion. 

That  immLJuse  army  had  been  the  chief  result  of  the 
northern  eftorts  and  resources,  and  it  was  regarded  in  the 
public  mind  in  some  degree,  as  had  been  the  old  guard  in 
the  imperial  armies  of  France.  Its  advance  was  looked 
for  as  the  crowning  movement. 

When  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  55,000  strong,  had  in 
July,  1861,  been  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Washington 
in  a  state  of  complete  disorganization,  the  disordered 
masses  without  leaders  were  incapable  of  advance  and 
powerless  for  defence.  The  administration  dreading  an 
assault  upon  the  capital,  summoned  the  victor  of  Laurel 
Mountain  to  rally  the  scattered  columns  and  reform  the 
broken  corps.  The  undertaking  was  a  gigantic  one,  de- 
manding the  utmost  abilities  of  an  experienced  comman- 
der. The  young  chief  was  comparatively  an  untried  man, 
but  his  reputation,  although  resting  only  on  the  campaign 
of  Western  Virginia,  had   the  prestige   of  success,  which 
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promised  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  tlie  Potomac.     Gene- 
ral McClellaii*  liad  been  prominent  among  the  graduates 

*  Georgo  B.  McClellan  is  the  son  of  an  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  3d  of  December,  1826.  He  entered  the 
West  Point  Aca,demy  in  1842,  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  184G, 
and  was  immediately  caUed  into  active  service  as  second  lieutenant  of  a  com- 
pany of  sappers  and  miners,  Captain  Swift,  just  organized  by  a  special  act  of 
Congress ;  of  this  company  the  first  lieutenant  was  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  late 
street  commissioner  of  New  York,  and  now  a  major-general  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army.  The  sappers  and  miners,  seventy-one  strong,  sailed  from  West  Point 
on  the  24th  of  September,  to  take  part  in  the  Mexican  war,  with  orders  to  re- 
port to  General  Taylor.  At  Vera  Cruz  they  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  siege 
under  General  Worth.  Captain  Swift  soon  died.  After  the  surrender,  they 
marched  to  Cerro  Gordo,  entered  Jalapa  with  the  advance  of  General  Twiggs' 
division,  and  Puebla  with  the  advance  of  General  Worth's  division.  Thence 
they  passed  through  Chalons,  and  arrived  at  San  Antonio  on  the  18th,  hav- 
ing opened  the  roads  the  whole  way.  On  the  19th,  the  company  was  or- 
dered to  head  Pillow's  column  at  San  Augustine,  and  henceforth  its  labors 
were  doubled.  At  the  battle  of  Contreras,  Lieutenant  McCleUan  managed 
the  howitzers  of  Magruder's  battery  with  great  ability.  On  the  20th  of  Au  • 
gust,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  for  which  he  was 
promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy.  At  Molino  del  Key  and  Chepultepec,  his 
gallantry  secured  him  the  rank  of  captain  by  brevet.  The  following  year, 
1848,  he  assumed  command  of  the  sappers  and  miners,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  1851.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Captain  McClellan  translated 
his  text-book  for  the  army,  and  introduced  the  bayonet  exercise  into  the 
United  States.  In  the  fall  of  1851  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
building  of  Fort  Delaware.  In  the  spring  of  1852  ho  joined  Major  Marcy 
in  an  expedition  to  explore  Red  River ;  and  was  afterwards  ordered  to  Tex- 
as as  general  engineer  on  the  stafi"  of  General  Persifer  P.  Smith,  and  sur- 
veyed the  rivers  and  harbors  of  that  state.  Next  year  he  aided  in  surveying 
the  route  for  a  Pacific  railroad,  and  for  his  work  received  the  unqualified 
approval  of  Jeff.  Davis,  then  secretary  of  war.  Shortly  after,  McClellan 
was  sent  on  secret  service  to  the  West  Indies,  connected  with  the  Cuban 
expedition,  and  on  his  return  received  a  commission  in  the  U.  S.  cavalry. 
Tho  war  in  the  Crimea  being  at  that  time  an  absorbing  subject  of  interest, 
the  U.  S.  Government  sent  a  commission  of  three  ofBcers  there  to  watch  its 
progress  and  perfect  themselves  in  the  art ;  of  these  officers  McClellan  was 
one,_and  tlie  alMllty  of  his  report  when  he  returned,  added  much  to  his  rep- 
utation. In  1857  he  resigned  his  place  in  tlie  army,  and  became  vice-pres- 
ident and  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central  raUroad.  Three  years  later  we 
find  him  general  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  and 
he  was  thus  engaged  when  civil  war  came  upon  us.  Ohio  immediately 
made  him  major-general  of  the  State  forces,  and  shortly  after  Pennsylvania 
offered  him  a  similar  position.  Ho  organized  the  militia  of  Ohio  quickly 
and  thoroughly.  On  the  14th  of  May  the  Federal  Government  tendered 
him  the  position  of  major-general  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  assigned  him  to 
the  Department  of  Ohio.  Then  fallowed  his  briUiant  campaign  in  Western 
Virginia.  After  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run  he  was  called  to  Washing-ton  to 
command  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  31st  of  October,  General  Scott 
resigned,  and  General  McClellan  was  appointed  his  successor,  as  general-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  He  organized  the  army  -i\ith 
great  ability,  and  when  the  advance  took  place,  March  8th,  he  was  restrict- 
ed to  the  conmiand  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  after  the  defeat  of  tho 
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of  a  distingnislicd  class  at  the  military  academy,  had 
earned  promotion  mider  Scott  in  Mexico,  and  had  enjoyed 
a  commission  of  trust  from  the  government  in  relation  to 
Cuba.  He  was  fond  of  his  profession,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  youth  on  his  side.  In  civil  life  he  had  earned 
reputation  as  an  engineer  of  good  administrative  abilities  ; 
was  iamiliar  with  the  Soutliern  country,  where  his  literar}^ 
talents  had  attracted  attention.  Although  he  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  had  been  appointed  from  Ohio,  where 
he  was  known  as  a  Democrat,  although  not  an  active  poli- 
tician. At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  general  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Eaih'oad,  liaving  previously,  served  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  with  fair  reputation.  Such  was  the  man 
who,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  had  been  called  to  the 
head  of  the  army  at  a  time  of  great  national  peril.  Al- 
though his  enemies,  whom  his  elevation  created  and  irri- 
tated, insinuated  that  he  was  luxurious,  inert,  and  incapa- 
ble, the  Government  and  the  public  reposed  in  him  the 
most  unbounded  confidence,  and  the  whole  resources  of 
the  nation  were  unreservedly  placed  at  his  disposal.  The 
extent  of  these  resources  may  be  estimated  from  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  the  departments.  The  secretary  of  war 
had  reported  the  army  at  230,000  men  xmder  arms  ;  in  his 
report  of  December,  the  figures  were  raised  to  Y30,000  in 
the  pay  of  the  Government.  In  other  words,  500,000  men 
had,  in  six  months,  freely  and  eagerly  rallied  around  the 
national  standard.  In  July,  1861,  the  national  debt  was 
reported  to  Congress  by  the  secretary,  at  $90,000,000.  In 
December,  the  amount  had  swollen  to  $250,000,000,  show- 
ing that  $160,000,000  had  been  freely  poured  into  the  na- 
tional treasury  to  concentrate,  arm,  equip,  and  feed  the 
lialf  million  of  men  who  were  crowding  into  the  ranks  of 
the  army  under  McClellan.  In  seven  months  that  had 
elapsed  from  his  assumption  of  the  command,  to  the  close 
of  February,  lie  had  been  perfect  "  master  of  the  situa- 
tion."    There  had  been  no  discord  in  the  adulation  show- 


army  on  the  Peninsula.  His  army  returned  to  Washington  on  August  14th, 
wlien  he  was  restored  to  the  command  and  conducted  the  campaign  in  Ma- 
ryland, gaining  the  battle  of  Antietam,  which  caused  the  retreat  of  the  Con- 
federates. He  remained  in  command  until  November  10th,  when,  having 
commenced  a  new  campaign,  he  was  reheved  of  his  command  and  succeeded 
by  Burnside. 
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ered  upon  him  publicly  and  privately.  The  people  and 
the  public  press  willingly  gave  him  credit  for  all  that  they 
hoped  he  would  accomplish,  and  he  enjoyed,  while  buck- 
ling on  his  armor,  honor  rarely  attained,  even  by  him 
who  takes  it  oflp.  Every  element  of  success  was  at  his 
command.  There  were  gathered  around  him  crowds  of 
eager  volunteers  of  all  nations,  and  of  the  best  physical 
development ;  unbounded  supplies  ;  the  largest  possible 
transport,  railway  conveyance,  telegraphic  communica- 
tion, and  uncontrolled  direction.  Sevemnonths  had  been 
spent  in  the  organization  and  combination  of  these  ele- 
ments of  success.  As  the  recruits  successively  arrived, 
they  were  organized  and  employed  upon  the  extensive 
works  that  continued  to  rise  around  the  national  capital, 
thus  inuring  them  to  the  hardships  of  the  camp.  While 
they  were  learning  the  duties  of  a  soldier ;  every  means 
was  employed  to  give  the  troops,  which,  from  the  colonels 
down,  although  full  of  bravery  and  devotion,  were  entirely 
destitute  of  military  knowledge,  some  degree  of  consis- 
tency. To  this  end  the  regiments  were  four  to  the  brigade, 
of  which  three  formed  a  division.  To  each  division  there 
were  four  batteries  of  eight  pieces  each ;  of  these  three  were 
volunteers  and  one  regular;  the  latter  was  the  model  for 
the  others,  and  its  head  commanded  all.  As  the  army  in- 
creased in  strength,  it  im])roved  in  military  knowledge 
and  efliciency.  Frequent  parades  and  reviews  were  held 
by  the  young  general,  and  at  each  of  these  might  be  ob- 
served some  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  men, 
the  efficiency  of  their  arms,  in  the  steadiness  of  their  line, 
and  in  the  precision  of  the  evolutions.  The  great  merit 
of  General  McCIellan  as  an  organizer,  was  thus  conspic- 
uous to  all  who  had  witnessed  the  condition  of  the  army 
in  July,  and  compared  it  with  the  vast  array  that  had 
been  formed  into  an  army  inspired  with  confidence  and 
instilled  with  the  principles  of  soldierly  life  and  discipline. 
Seven  months  of  time  and  large  sums  of  money  had  indeed 
been  expended  in  producing  these  results,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  had  become  confirmed,  even  if  some 
sifms  of  impatience  were  indeed  manifest. 

There  had  been  two  parties  in  relation  to  the  expediency 
of  prompt  movement.  One  claimed  that  an  immediate 
and  bold  movement  upon  Kichmond,  with  the  resources  at 
hand,  redeeming  Bull  Run,  would  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 
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The  otlier  argued  that  the  army  must  be  formed  to  avoid 
disaster,  and  that  the  effects  of  the  blockade  and  of  the 
descent  of  the  Mississi23pi  river  must  be  manifest  before 
finishing  the  blow  upon  the  centre  at  Richmond.  The 
latter  course  prevailed,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of 
weather  and  the  force  of  circumstances. 

The  winter  finally  drew  to  a  close,  and  the  roads  were 
become  once  more  practicable  for  artillery  and  wagons. 
The  right  and  left  wings  of  the  great  national  advance 
had  successfully  driven  the  enemy  before  them,  and  the 
moment  had  arrived  to  crush  the  head  of  rebellion  which 
had  so  long  presented  itself  before  the  national  capital, 
holding  the  old  battle-ground  of  Manassas,  where  the 
Union  arms  had  suffered  such  disgrace,  and  continued  ap- 
parently to  besiege  the  Government.  The  people  were 
fully  convinced  that  a  new  battle  of  Bull  Run  would  re- 
sult in  such  signal  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  as  would 
not  only  obliterate  the  former  defeat,  but  open  the  way  to 
Richmond.  The  political  situation  at  home  required  a 
victory  to  sustain  the  attitude  of  the  Government,  and 
the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  required  some  military 
progress  to  sustain  the  position  of  the  diplomats.  In  a 
military  view,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
enemy  should  be  crushed  at  Manassas,  because  the  diflicul- 
ties  of  following  an  unbroken  army  beyond  that  point 
were  almost  insuperable.  The  country  had  been  devas- 
tated, the  railways  torn  up,  and  the  army  could  be  sup- 
plied only  by  slow-moving  wagons,  bringing  daily  sup- 
plies from  Washington.  The  army  could  make  no  con- 
siderable advances  until  railway  communications  should 
be  completed  and  continued  to  its  front.  On  the  8th  of 
March,  the  President  issued  the  following  order : 

THE   president's    GENERAL   WAR    ORDER NO.  2. 

"ExKouTiVE  Mansioij-,  Washingtok,  March  8,  1862. 

"  Ordered^  1.  That  the  major-general  commanding  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  proceed  forthwith  to  organize  that  part  of  said  army 
destined  to  enter  upon  active  operations,  including  the  reserve,  but 
excluding  the  troops  to  be  left  in  the  fortifications  about  "Washington, 
into  four  army  corps,  to  be  commanded  according  to  seniority  of 
rank,  as  follows : 

"  First  corps  to  consist  of  four  divisions,  and  to  be  commanded  by 
Major-Greneral  I.  McDowell. 

"  Second  corps  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to  be  commanded 
by  Brigadier-General  E.  V.  Sumner. 
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"  Third  corps  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to  be  commanded  hj 
Brigadier-General  S.  P.  Ileintzelman. 

"  Foiirth  corps  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to  be  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  E.  L.  Keyes. 

"  2.  That  the  division  now  commanded  by  the  olEcers  above  assign- 
ed to  the  commands  of  corps  shall  be  embraced  in  and  form  part  of 
their  respective  corps. 

"  3.  The  forces  left  for  the  defence  of  "Washington  will  be  placed  in 
command  of  Brigadier-General  James  S.  Wadsworth,  who  shall  also 
be  military  governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  4-.  That  this  order  be  executed  with  such  promptness  and  dispatch 
as  not  to  delay  the  commencement  of  the  operations  already  directed 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

"  5.  A  fifth  army  corps,  to  be  commanded  by  Major-General  IsT.  P. 
Banks,  will  be  formed  from  his  own  and  General  Shields'  (late  Gene- 
ral Lander's)  division. 

"Ajbeaham  Lincoln." 

The  position  of  the  enemy  had  not  been  much  varied 
from  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun  to  that  of  tlie  ad- 
vance of  the  Union  Army.  His  strength  had  varied  from 
40,000  to  80,000  men,  and  these  held  the  positions  of 
Manassas  and  Centreville,  which  were  connected  by  a 
temporary  railroad  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
without  grading.  The  works  at  Manassas  were  skilfully 
laid  out,  but  had  been  constructed  in  a  superficial  manner, 
being  simply  dirt,  trenches  and  sand  forts.  The  embra- 
sures were  intended  for  field  guns,  but  were  destitute  of 
floors.  Five  of  these  commanded  the  road  to  Centreville, 
extending  on  a  line  one  and  a-half  miles,  and  connected  by 
rifle-pits  "deep  enough  to  allow  artillery  to  move  behind 
them.  There  were  substantial  huts  constructed  for  winter 
quarters,  sufficient  to  accommodate  40,000  men.  The  posi- 
tion of  Centreville  was  naturally  much  stronger  than  that  of 
Manassas.  The  heights  command  for  many  miles  round 
the  whole  country,  which  is  clear  of  timber  and  every  tiling 
that  might  afiord  shelter  to  an  advancing  army.  The 
works  were  more  numerous  and  better  built  than  those  at 
Manassas.  They  consisted  of  eight  or  nine  forts  of  a  ca- 
pacity of  from  four  to  twelve  guns  each,  extending  in  a 
line  and  surrounded  by  rifie-pits.  There  were  never  any 
guns  regularly  mounted.  The  embrasures  were  intended 
for  field  pieces,  and  being  connected  by  roadways,  each 
fort  could  be  supplied  with  guns  from  the  others,  as  oc- 
casion might  require ;  when  the  place  was  evacuated, 
wooden  guns  were  placed  in  the  embrasures.      Much 
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Bcientific  skill  was  displayed  in  the  design,  and  considera- 
ble labor  in  the  execution.  Altogether  they  formed  a 
complete  system  of  defence,  commanding  the  approaches 
for  many  miles  round.  In  the  month  of  February,  the 
Generals, -Johnston,  Smith,  and  Stuart,  held  Centreville, 
having  parties  thrown  forward  to  Fairfax  and  Leesburg, 
and  ail  were  connected  by  telegraph  with  Manassas,  which 
di'ew  its  supplies  by  two  lines  of  railroads,  one  leading 
south  to  Gordonsville,  and  the  other  leading  to  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  held  by  General  Jackson,  whose 
main  force  at  Winchester,  with  his  advance  at  Martins- 
burg,  held  Banks  in  check,  and  covered  the  railroad  to 
Manassas.  On  the  other  hand.  General  T.  H.  Holmes 
commanded  the  Potomac  batteries,  and  General  Walker, 
with  a  considerable  force,  held  Fredericksburg.  The 
whole  force  was  estimated  at  80,000  men,  including  some 
Yirginia  regiments,  whose  term  of  service  was  about  to 
expire,  but  who  had  re-enlisted.  The  prestige  at  Bull 
Run,  with  the  bold  attitude  of  the  enemy,  whose  skirmishers 
continually  menaced  the  outposts  of  McClellan,  together 
with  the  secrecy  he  was  enabled  to  preserve,  had  succeeded 
in  disguising  his  real  strength,  which  was  in  some  degree 
favored  by  the  impractical  nature  of  the  roads,  and  these 
seemed  to  be  his  chief  dependence  against  a  flank  move- 
ment. 

This  being  the  position  of  affairs,  a  movement  on  his 
flank  had  been  determined  upon,  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's order  of  March  8th.  In  the  mean  time,  the  course  of 
events  had  changed  the  programme.  On  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, General  Banks  with  his  force  intended  to  operate 
in  the  Valley,  crossed  the  Potomac  and  occupied  Martins- 
burg  on  the  3d  of  March,  the  enemy  retiring  before  him. 
General  Hamilton,  of  Banks'  corps,  then  pushed  forward 
his  advance  to  occupy  Bunker  Hill  on  the  6th,  Smith- 
field,  a  town  seven  miles  north-west  of  Charlestown,  taken 
possession  of,  and  Ashley's  Confederate  cavalry  were 
driven  in  upon  Berryville.  In  the  mean  time.  Colonel 
Geary,  advancing  frojn  Edwards  Ferry  in  the  direction  of 
Leesburg,  repulsed  a  brigade  of  infantry  at  Lovetsville 
on  the  3d,  and  entered  Leesburg  on  the  8th,  at  the  same 
time  the  Federal  advance  having.been  confided  to  General 
McDowell  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  commander  of  the 
former  movement,  that  general's  advance  guard,  under 
27 
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the  gallant  Kearney,  approached  Centre ville  on  the  8th 
witli'out  enconntering  the  enemy.  The  President's  order 
appeared  on  the  same  day,  the  8th ;  on  the  following  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  a  regiment  of  Porter's  division  moved 
forward  and  occupied  Vienna  without  opposition ;  and 
rumors  multiplied  at  General  Smith's  head-quarters  that 
the  enemy  was  falling  back  from  his  advanced  positions. 
It  was,  however,  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  merely 
concentrating  for  the  expected  attack.  There  was  no 
positive  information  as  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy ; 
but  amidst  the  conjectures,  the  idea  of  his  retreat  seemed 
not  to  be  entertained.  In  the  evening,  however,  positive 
information  reached  head-quarters  that  the  enemy  had  re- 
tired in  succession  from  Fairfax  Court-House,  Centreville, 
and  Manassas,  destroying  their  camps  and  the  bridges  in 
their  rear  as  they  departed.  The  news  was  felt  to  be  that 
of  a  disaster.  Washington  was  immediately  in  commotion. 
The  telegraph  from  the  head-quarters  of  General  McClellan 
conveyed  prompt  orders  to  each  division  for  immediate 
advance.  Generals  left  at  once  to  assume  their  commands, 
and  before  dawn  a  long  line  of  wagons,  officers,  orderlies, 
cavalry  and  infantry  began,  amid  a  driving  storm,  to  file 
across  the  Potomac  to  overtake  the  divisions  already  in 
motio7i.  McDowell's  advance  guard,  composed  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  jSTew  Jersey,  with  a  squad  of  Lincoln 
cavalry  under  General  PhiHp  Kearney,*  surprised  a  body 

*  Philip  Kearney,  -who  was  killed  at  ChantiUy,  September  1,  18G2,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  June  2,  1815.  He  was  therefore  forty-seven  when 
he  died.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1837,  he  received  a  commission  as  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  Ids  uncle's  (Colonel  S.  W.  Kearney's)  regiment,  the  ist  U.  S.  Dra- 
goons. He  \isited  Africa,  and  became  attached  to  tlie  ChasseurscV  Afrique. 
He  gained  distinction  under  Marshal  VaUee,  by  liis  daring  during  the  Afri- 
can campaign  of  1838-40.  During  his  absence,  he  was  promoted  to  1st 
lieutenant,  July,  1839,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  aid  to  General 
Macomb,  November,  1840,  and  to  General  Scott  from  December  1S41  to 
April  1844.  In  December,  1846,  he  was  promoted  to  captain,  and  com- 
manded the  1st  Dragoons  in  the  VaUey  of  Mexico.  His  bravery  during  tlie 
whole  campaign  gained  him  special  praise  from  General  Scott.  He  was,  in 
August,  1848,  breveted  major,  with  rank  from  August  20,  1847,  for  gal- 
lantry, &c.,  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  where  lie  lost  his  left  arm  in  a 
charge  near  San  Antonio  gate.  He  resigned  October  9,  1851,  after  having 
served  some  time  in  California,  and  went  to  Europe  to  resume  his  military 
studies.  During  the  Italian  Campaign,  in  1859,  he  served  as  volunteer  aid 
to  General  Morris,  and  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  this  country,  he 
tendered  his  services.  He  was  appointed  the  commander  of  a  New  Jersey 
brigade,  with  rank  from  May  17,  1861,  and  during  the  operations  before 
Yorkto^vn  headed  a  division.     Kearney's  division  is  still  known  as  partici- 
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of  Confederate  cavalry  at  Sawpits  station,  on  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  railroad.  They  captured  eleven  and  lost 
two  men.  On  Monday  the  10th,  at  noon,  they  entered 
Centreville,  which  had  b^en  deserted  by  the  enemy  late 
on  the  previons  night.  On  the  same  day,  at  nearly  the 
same  hour.  General  McClellan  and  staff  left  Washington, 
and  head-quarters  were  established  at  Fairfax  Court-House 
the  same  night.  Simultaneously  Colonel  Averill  with  the 
third  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  entered  Manassas  on  the  heels 
of  the  Louisiana  Tigers,  who  retired  before  the  Union 
advance.  Stuart's  cavalry  retired  toward  Strasburg,  by 
way  of  the  Manassas  railroad  to  join  Jackson.  On  the 
same  day  Banks  occupied  Winchester,  and  General  Hook- 
er sent  the  first  Massachusetts  to  occupy  Shippins  Port 
and  Evansport,  and  the  fifth  New  Jersey,  Colonel  Mott., 
to  occupy  Cockpit  Point. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  had  thus  rapidly  changed.  The 
force  of  General  Banks,  by  its  advance  threatening  the  Con- 
federate communications  with  the  valley,  had  caused  all 
is  defences  to  fall,  since  the  position  of  Manassas  was  no 
longer  tenable.  All  the  batteries  on  the  Potomac  w^ere 
abandoned,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  to  Gordonsville. 
This  point  has  as  much  strategic  importance  as  Manassas, 
since  it  commands  the  passage  which  connects  the  great 
and  fertile  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  by  railroad  with  Kich- 
moud.  The  loss  of  that  point  would  involve  the  cutting  off 
a  large  portion  of  the  supplies  for  Eastern  Virginia,  it  is 
also  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  most  important  railroad 
connections  south  and  south-west.  The  region  round  Gor- 
donsville is  thickly  wooded  and  broken,  and  perhaps  better 
calculated  for  defence  than  that  around  Manassas.  To  this 
point  the  enemy  fell  back,  having  his  advance  on  the  line 
of  the  E.apidan,  twelve  miles  in  front.  The  Eapidan  and 
North  Anna  rivers  unite  and  form  the  Pamunkey  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hanover  Court-House,  in  a  country  much 
broken,  and  admirably  calculated  for  defence.  In  this 
neighborhood  also  the  Central  Virginia  Railroad  forms  a 
i unction  with  the  Frederick  and  Potomac  Railroad,  in  a 
position  of  great  strength.     It  was  on  this  line  from  Gor- 

pants  in  nearly  all  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula,  and  in  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign under  Pope,  during  the  last  battle  of  which  the  brave  Kearney  fell  to 
rise  no  more.  He  was  made  a  major-general  on  the  4;th  of  July,  1862,  but 
did  not  enjoy  bis  rank  two  months. 
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donsvillc  that  the  Confederates  had  their  new  line  of 
defence,  and  on  the  10th  of  March  General  Lee  was  nomi- 
nated to  command  in  "Virginia,  to  reorganize  a  new  system 
of  defence.  The  Union  troops^were  now  in  the  field  in 
motion,  but  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  had  produced  grave 
difficulties.  The  troops  at  Manassas  were  compelled  to 
retrograde  in  order  to  be  fed,  and  this  movement  caused 
complaint.  "Without  first  constructing  several  parallel 
lines  of  railroad  to  keep  up  the  army  supplies,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  troops  to  advance,  and  equally  so  to  re- 
turn to  Washington.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
President's  order  of  the  8th  was  issued  were  changed,  but 
on  the  13th  General  MeClellan  issued  the  following,  in 
accordance  with  it. 

"  Geneeal  Oedeks,  No.  101. 
"  Aemy  Coeps  Head-quaetee3,  Aeut  of  Potomac, 
"Faiefax  Couet-House,  Vieginia,  March  13^^,^1862. 

"  In  compliance  with  the  President's  War  Order  No.  2,  of  March  8, 
1862,  the  active  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  formed  into 
Army  Corps  as  follows: — 

"  First  Corps— Major-General  Irwin  McDowell ;  to  consist  at  present 
of  the  divisions  of  Generals  Franklin,  McCall  and  King, 

"Second  Corps — Brigadier-General  E.  V.  Sumner;  the  divisions  of 
Generals  Richardson,  Blenker  and  Sedgwick. 

"  Third  Corps — Brigadier-General  S.  P.  Heintzelman ;  divisions  of 
Generals  F.  J.  Parker,  Hooker  and  Hamilton. 

"Fourth  Corps — Brigadier- General  E.  D.  Keyea;  divisions  of 
Generals  Couch,  Smith  and  Casey. 

"Fifth  Corps — Major-General  N.P.Banks;  divisions  of  Generals 
Williams  and  Shields. 

"  The  cavalry  regiments  attached  to  divisions  will  for  the  present 
remain  so.  Subsequent  orders  will  provide  for  these  regiments,  as 
well  as  for  the  reserve  artillery,  regular  infantry,  and  regular  cavalry. 

"  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  unite  the  divisions  of  each  army 
corps  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  commanders  of  divisions  will  at 
once  report  in  person,  or  where  that  is  impossible,  by  letter,  to  the 
commander  of  their  army  corps. 

"  By  command  of  Major-General  MoClellan. 

"A.  V.  CoLBURN,  Assistant  Adjutant  GeneraV 

The  President  on  the  11th  issued  the  following  order, 
confining  the  command  of  MeClellan  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  creating  two  new  departments. 

*'  Peksident'b  War  Oedeb,  No.  3. 

"  Executive  Mansion, 
""Washington,  March  Wth,  1862. 
"  Major-General  MeClellan  having  personally  taken  the  field  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  until  otherwise  ordered,  he  is  re- 
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lieved  from  the  command  of  the  other  military  departments,  he 
retaining  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac. 

"  Ordered^  further,  that  the  two  departments  now  under  the  respec- 
tive commands  of  Generals  Halleck  and  Hunter,  together  with  so 
mTich  of  that  under  General  Buell  as  lies  west  of  a  north  and  south 
line  indefinitely  drawn  through  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  be  consoli- 
dated and  designated  the  department  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  until 
otherwise  ordered,  Major-General  Halleck  have  command  of  said 
department. 

"  Ordered^  also,  that  the  country  west  of  the  department  of  the 
Potomac,  and  east  of  the  department  of  the  Mississippi  be  a  military 
department,  to  be  called  the  Mountain  Department,  and  that  the  same 
be  commanded  by  Major-General  Fremont;  that  all  the  commanders 
of  departments  after  the  receipt  of  this  order  by  them,  respectively 
report  severally  and  directly  to  the  secretary  of  war,  and  that  prompt, 
full,  and  frequent  reports  will  be  expected  of  all  and  each  of  them. 
"(Signed,)  Abeauam  Lincoln." 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  now  entirely  changed. 
Instead  of  moving  directly  upon  the  enemy,  a  new  combi- 
nation was  required.  The  fact  that  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
had  foiled  the  plan  of  the  general  was  not  to  be  concealed, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  have  been  dis- 
creditable to  the  commander  to  have  permitted  it ;  but  in 
the  service,  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  position  and  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  devolves  upon  the  topographical  engi- 
neers, and  this  corps  was  without  experience.  The  fact, 
nevertheless,  compelled  a  new  combination,  and  in  view 
of  this  necessity  the  following  order  of  the  day  was  issued 
March  15th. 

"  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  : — 

•'  For  a  long  time  I  have  kept  you  inactive,  but  not  without  a  pur- 
pose. You  Avere  to  be  disciplined,  armed  and  instructed.  The  for- 
midable artillery  you  now  have  had  to  be  created.  Other  armies 
were  to  move  and  accomplish  certain  results.  I  have  held  you  back 
that  you  might  give  the  death  blow  to  the  rebellion  that  has  distracted 
our  once  happy  country, 

"  The  patience  you  have  shown,  and  your  confidence  in  your  gen- 
eral, are  worth  a  dozen  victories.  These  preliminary  results  are  now 
accomplished.  I  feel  that  the  patient  labors  of  many  montlis  have 
produced  their  fruit.  The  Array  of  the  Potomac  is  now  a  real  army, 
magnificent  in  material,  admirable  in  discipline  and  instruction,  and 
excellently  equipped  and  armed.  Your  commanders  arc  all  that  I 
could  wish.  The  moment  for  action  has  arrived,  and  I  knov/  that  I 
can  trust  in  you  to  save  our  country.  As  I  ride  through  your  ranks 
I  see  in  your  faces  the  sure  prestige  of  victory.  I  feel  th;it  you  will 
do  whatever  I  ask  of  you.  The  period  of  inaction  has  passed.  I 
will  bring  you  now  face  to  face  with  the  rebels,  and  only  pray  that 
God  may  defend  the  right. 
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"In  whatever  direction  you  may  move,  however  strange  my  actions 
may  appear  to  you,  ever  bear  in  mind  that  my  fate  is  linked  with 
yours,  and  that  all  I  do  is  to  bring  you  where  I  know  you  wish  to 
be — on  the  decisive  battle-field.  It  is  my  business  to  place  you  there. 
I  am  to  watch  over  you  as  a  parent  over  his  children,  and  you  know 
that  your  general  loves  you  from  the  depths  of  his  heart.  It  shall 
be  my  care — it  has  ever  been— to  gain  success  with  the  least  possible 
loss.  But  I  know  that,  if  it  is  necessary,  you  wiE  willingly  follow 
me  to  our  graves  for  our  righteous  cause. 

'^  God  smiles  upon  us !  Victory  attends  us' !  Yet  I  would  not  have 
you  think  that  our  aim  is  to  be  obtained  v/ithout  a  manly  struggle.  I 
will  not  disguise  it  from  you  that  you  have  brave  foes  to  encounter 
— foemen  well  worthy  of  the  steel  that  you  Vvill  use  so  well.  I  shall 
demand  of  you  great,  heroic  exertions,  rapid  and  long  marches,  des-. 
perate  combats,  privations,  perhaps.  We  will  share  all  these  together, 
and  when  this  sad  war  is  over  we  will  return  to  our  homes,  and  feel 
that  we  can  ask  no  higher  honor  than  the  proud  consciousness  that 
we  belonged  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

"Geo.  B.  McCLELLA^^, 
" Major-General  Commanding y 

The  effective  strength  of  the  army  was  now  120,000 
men,  composed  of  eleven  divisions,  of  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  men  each,  6,000  regular  infantry  and  cavalry, 
and  350  pieces  of  artillery.  Of  these,  one  division 
(Blenker's)  was  detached  to  form  part  of  the  command  of 
General  Fremont  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 

The  great  successes  that  had  attended  the  Union  arms 
at  the  west,  had,  in  view  of  the  supposed  great  superiority 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  over  the  forces  of  the  enemy, 
produced  great  confidence  in  and  about  "Washington.  So 
much  so,  that  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  chairman 
of  the  military  committee,  had  in  February  proposed  the 
discontinuance  of  volunteering,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
army.  In  this  view  also  it  had  been  decided  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  troops  to  form  a  command  for  General 
Fremont,  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  that  he  might  be 
employed.  The  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  Manassas  had 
involved  an  entire  change  in  the  campaign.  It  was  held 
by  General  McClellan,  Ihat  the  mode  of  reaching  Kich- 
mond,  was  to  descend  the  Potomac,  land  at  i'ortress 
Monroe,  and  advance  up  the  Peninsula,  accompanied  by 
gunboats  on  each  side.  By  the  James  river,  it  was  un- 
derstood the  gunboats  could  force  their  way  quite  up  to 
Kichmond.  When  General  McClellan  advanced  up  the 
Peninsula,  McDowell's  corps  was  also  to  descend  the 
Potomac  to  Severn,  there  to  land,  and  taking  Gloucester, 
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one  of  the  defences  of  York  river,  in  reverse,  proceed  np 
the  north  bank  of  that  river,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  retiring  np  the  Peninsula  before  McClellan's  ad- 
vance. The  other  plan  was  to  proceed  against  Eichmoud 
by  the  direct  route,  via  Manassas  and  Fredericksburg,  and 
this  was  the  plan  approved  by  the  President,  for  the  reason 
that  it  kept  the  Union  array  between  Washington  and  the 
enemy.  General  McClellan's  plan  was  accepfed,  however, 
on  the  condition  that  a  sufficient  force  should  be  left  to 
cover  Washington.  It  was  arranged,  that  General  Wads- 
worth  should  remain  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Wash- 
ington, and  that  General  Banks'  corps  should  remain  at 
Manassas. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  General  James  S.  Wadsworth,  of 
Kew  York,  assumed  command  as  military  governor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  defences  of  Washington. 
General  McClellan  issued  the  following  orders : 


GENERAL   M  CLELLAN  S    OEDEKS    TO   GENEEAL    WADSWOETH. 

"Head-quarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
March  16,  1862. 
"Brigadier-General  James  S.  Wadsworth,  Military  Governor  of  the 

District  of  Columbia : 

"  Sir  : — The  command  to  which  you  have  been  assigned,  by  instruc- 
tion of  the  President,  as  Military  Governor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, embraces  the  geographical  limits  of  the  District,  and  will  also 
include  the  city  of  Alexandria,  the  defensive  works  south  of  the 
Potomac,  from  the  Occoquan  to  DifTicult  Creek,  and  the  i^art  of 
Fort  Washington.  I  enclose  a  list  of  the  works  and  defences  em- 
braced in  these  limits.  General  Banks  will  command  at  Manassas 
Junction,  with  the  divisions  of  Williams  and  Shields,  composing 
tiie  Fifth  Array  Corps,  but  you  should,  nevertheless,  exercise  vigi- 
lance in  your  front,  carefully  guard  the  approaches  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  maintain  the  duties  of  advanced  guards.  You  will  use  the 
eame  precautions  on  either  flank.  All  troops  not  actually  needed 
for  the  police  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  for  the  garrisons 
north  of  the  Potomac,  and  for  other  indicated  special  duties,  should 
be  removed  to  the  south  side  of  the  river.  In  the  centre  of  your 
front  you  should  post  the  main  body  of  your  troops,  in  proper  pro- 
portions, at  suitable  distances  toward  your  right  and  left  flanks. 
Careful  patrols  will  be  made  to  thoroughly  scour  the  country  iu 
front  from  right  to  left. 

"  It  is  especially  enjoined  upon  you  to  maintain  the  forts  and  their 
armaments  in  the  best  possible  order,  to  look  carefully  after  the  in- 
struction and  discipline  of  their  garrisons,  as  well  as  all  other  troops 
under  your  command,  and  by  frequent  and  rigid  inspection  to  insure 
the  attainment  of  these  ends. 
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"  The  care  of  the  railways,  canals,  depots,  bridges  and  ferries  within 
tlio  above  named  limits  will  devolve  upon  you,  and  you  are  to  insure 
their  security  and  provide  for  their  protection  by  every  means  in  your 
])0wer.  You  will  also  protect  the  depots  of  the  public  stores  and  the 
transit  of  the  stores  to  the  troops  in  actual  service. 

"By  means  of  patrols  you  will  thoroughly  scour  the  neighboring 
country  south  of  the  eastern  branch,  and  also  on  your  right,  and  you 
will  use  every  possible  precaution  to  intercept  mails,  goods  and  per- 
sons passing  unauthorized  to  the  enemy's  lines. 

"  The  necessity  of  maintaining  good  order  within  your  limits,  and 
especially  in  the  capital  of  the  nation,  cannot  be"  too  strongly  en- 
forced. You  will  forward  and  facilitate  the  movement  of  all  troops 
destined  for  the  active  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  espe- 
cially the  transit  of  detachments  to  their  proper  regiments  and  corps. 

"  The  charge  of  all  new  troops  arriving  in  Washington,  and  of  all 
troops  tempoi'arily  there,  will  devolve  upon  you.  You  will  form  them 
into  provisional  brigades,  promote  their  instruction  and  discipline, 
and  facilitate  their  equipment.  Eeport  all  arrivals  of  troops,  their 
strengtli,  composition  and  equipment  by  every  opportunity.  Besides  • 
the  regular  report  and  returns  which  you  will  be  required  to  render 
to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  you  will  make  to  these  head- 
quarters a  consolidated  morning  report  of  your  command  every  Sun- 
day morning,  and  a  monthly  return  on  the  first  day  of  each  mouth. 

"The  foregoing  instructions  are  communicated  by  command  of 
Major-General  McClellan. 

"  "Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

" ,  Assistant  Adjutant- GeneraV* 

The  followino;  orders  were  issued  to  General  Banks,  in 


"  Head-quakter3,  Army  of  the  Potojiao, 
MarcTi  IG,  1862. 
"  To  Major  General  N.  P.  Banks,  Commanding  Fifth  Corps  Army  of 

the  Potomac : 

"  Sir: — You  will  post  your  command  in  the  vicinity  of  Manassas, 
intrench  yourself  strongly,  and  throw  cavalry  pickets  well  out  to  the 
front.  Your  first  c»re  will  be  the  rebuilding  of  the  railway  from 
Washington  to  Manassas,  and  to  Strasburg,  in  order  to  open  your 
communications  with  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  As  soon  as  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railway  is  iij  running  order,  intrench  a  brigade  of  in 
fantry — say  four  regiments,  with  two  batteries — at  or  near  the  point 
where  that  railway  crosses  the  Shenandoah.  Something  like  two 
regiments  of  cavalry  should  be  left  in  that  vicinity  to  occupy  "Win- 
chester and  thoroughly  scour  the  country  south  of  the  railw  ay  and 
up  the  Shenandoah  vallej^  as  well  as  through  Chester  Gap,  which 
might  perhaps  be  occupied  advantageously  by  a  detachment  of  in- 
fantry well  intrenched.  Block  houses  should  be  built  at  all  t'^e  rail- 
way bridges  occupied  by  grand  guard,  "Warrenton  Junction,  t  "War- 
reuton  itself,  and  also  some  still  more  advanced  points  on  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  RaUroad,  as  soon  as  the  railroad  bridges  are  i  epaired. 
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"  Great  activity  should  be  observed  by  the  cavalry.  Besides  the  two 
regiments  at  Manassas,  anothei-  regiment  of  cavalry  will  be  at  your 
disposal  to  scout  towards  the  Occoquan,  and  probably  a  fourth  to- 
wards Leesburg.  To  recapitulate,  the  most  important  points  that 
should  engage  your  attention  are  as  follows: 

"  First. — A  strong  force,  well  intrenched,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma- 
nassas, perhaps  even  Centrevillc,  and  another  force.  A  brigade  also 
well  intrenched  near  Strasburg. 

"  Second. — Block  houses  at  the  railway  bridges. 

"  7%w-^.— Constant  employment  of  cavalry  well  to  the  front. 

"•  Fourth. — Grand  guards  at  Warrenton,  and  in  advance  as  far  as 
the  Rappahannock  if  possible. 

'■'■.Fifth. — Great  care  to  be  exercised  to  obtain  full  and  early  hifor- 
mation  as  to  the  enemy, 

'■'■Sixth. — The  general  object  is  to  cover  the  line  of  the  Potomac 
and  Washington. 

"  The  foregoing  is  communicated  by  order  of  Major-General  Mc- 
Clellan. 

" ,  Assistant  Adjutant- General.'''' 

The  army,  meantime,  did  not  remain  inactive.  The 
troops  under  General  Angur  approached  Fredericksburg 
by  way  of  Stafford.  The  advance  being  known  to  the 
cavah-y  of  General  Lee,  who  held  Fredericksburg,  the 
Confederates  fell  back  towards  the  three  bridges  that  cross 
the  Rappahannock.  On  the  IStli,  Union  troops  reached 
Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  with  some  small  skir- 
mishes. The  Confederate  troops  (twelve  pieces  of  light 
artillery  and  two  cavalry  regiments,  under  General  Field) 
were  not  in  sufficient  force,  and  evacuated  the  place. 
The  common  council  decided  to  surrender.  They  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  the  mayor  (Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter), three  members  from  each  board,  and  three  citizens, 
to  confer  with  our  general  relative  to  the  occupation  of 
Fredericksburg.  While  extremely  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  their  families  and  property,  they  took  especial  pains 
to  impress  upon  the  general  that  the  city  councils  had 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  declaring  that  Fredericks- 
burg, since  the  ordinance  of  secession,  had  been  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  secession,  and  was  still  firmly  attached 
to  the  Coufederate  cause.  The  Union  troops  then  occu- 
pied the  place. 

Meantime  General  McClellan,  in  maturing  his  plans, 
had  changed  the  disposition  of  the  forces  to  be  left  in 
front  of  Washington,  and  April  1st  issued  the  following 
orders ; 
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GENEKAE   m'cLELLAI^'s    OEDEES    TO   ADJTJTAKT-GEIv'ERAL 
THOMAS. 

"  Head-quarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Steamer  Commodore,  April  1,  1862. 
"  To  Brigadier-General  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General  U.  S.  A. 

"  General  : — I  have  to  request  that  you  will  lay  tlie  following  co  i- 
munication  before  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War.  TMe  approximate 
numbers  and  positions  of  the  troop?  left  near  and  in  rear  of  the  Po- 
tomac, are  about  as  follows : 

"  General  Dix  has,  after  guarding  the  railroads  under  his  charg,e, 
sufficient  troops  to  give  him  five  thousand  men  for  the  defence  if 
Baltimore,  and  1,988  available  for  the  Eastern  shore,  Annapolis,  xSrc. 
Fort  Delaware  i3  very  well  garrisoned  by  about  four  hundred  men. 
The  garrisons  of  the  forts  around  "Washington  amount  to  ten  tho  u- 
sand  men,  other  disposable  troops  now  with  Genenal  Wadswoi  th 
being  about  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  men.  The  troops  employ  ed 
in  guarding  the  various  railroads  in  Maryland  amount  to  some  thi  ee 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  men.  These  it  is  designed  to 
relieve,  being  old  regiments,  by  dismounted  cavalry,  and  to  send  the  m 
forward  to  Manassas.  General  Abercrombie  occupies  Warrent  yn 
with  a  force  which,  including  General  Geary's  at  White  Plains,  a  id 
the  cavalry  to  be  at  their  disposal,  will  amount  to  some  seven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty  men,  with  twelve  pieces  of  artiller  y. 

_  "  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  all  the  troops  organized  for  S3r- 
vice  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  in  any  of  the  Eastern  States, 
may  be  ordered  to  Washington.  This  force  I  should  be  ^ad  to  ha  --e 
sent  at  once  to  Manassas — four  thousand  men  from  General  Wa  Is- 
worth  to  be  ordered  to  Manassas.  These  troops,  with  the  railrc  .d 
guards  above  alluded  to,  will  make  up  a  force  under  the  command  of 
General  Abercrombie  to  something  like  eighteen  thousand  six  h\  i- 
dred  and  tliirty-nine  men.  It  is  my  design  to  push  General  Bleni  er 
from  Warrenton  upon  Strasburg.  He  should  remain  at  Strasburg 
long  enough  to  allow  matters  to  assume  a  definite  form  in  that  re- 
gion before  proceeding  to  his  ultimate  destination.  The  troops  in  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah  will  thus — including  Blenker's  division,  en 
thousand  and  twenty-eight  strong,  with  twenty-four  pieces  of  a^  il- 
lery.  Banks'  Fifth  Corps,  which  embraces  the  command  of  Gene  al 
Shields,  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  strong,  with 
forty-one  guns,  some  three-thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-tln-ee  dis- 
posable cavalry,  and  the  railroad  guard,  about  twenty-one  hundred 
men— amount  to  about  thirty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  men. 

_  "It  is  designed  to  relieve  General  Hooker  by  one  regiment— say 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  men — ^being,  with  five  hundred  cavalry,  thir"-  -en 
hundred  and  fifty  men  on  the  lower  Potomac.  To  recapitulate:  At 
Warrenton  there  is  to  be  seven  thousand  seven  hundi-ed  and  eighty ; 
at  Manassas,  say  ten  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine ;  m  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  thirty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven ; 
on  the  lower  Potomac,  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty— in  all,  fifty-five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six.  There  would  then  be  left  for  the 
garrisons  in  front  of  Washington  and  under  General  Wadsworth,  some 
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eighteen  fhoiisand  men,  exclusive  of  the  batteries  under  instructions. 
The  troops  organizing  or  ready  for  service  in  New  York,  I  learn,  will 
probably  number  more  than  four  thousand.  These  should  be  assem- 
bled at  "Washington,  subject  to  disposition  where  their  services  may 
be  most  needed.     I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Geoege  B.  McOlellan, 
"  Major-  General  Commanding ^ 

It  was  now  apparent  that  while  the  largest  portion 
should  embark  for  Fortress  Monroe,  and  ascend  the  Pen- 
insnla  upon"  Richmond,  the  other  portion,  under  General 
McDowell,  would  co-operate, while  General  Banks's  column 
should  proceed  by  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  that 
18,000  would  man  the  batteries  at  "Washington,  under 
Wadsworth.  The  embarkation  was  conducted  with  as 
much  secresy  as  possible,  while  frequent  reviews  were 
being  held  by  Generals  McClellan  and  McDowell  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Alexandria.  The  troops  destined  for  the 
Peninsula  had  arrived  safely,  by  the  close  of  March,  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  which,  with  sixty  miles  round,  was 
under  General  Wool.  There  had  been  great  delay  in  the 
assembling  of  transports.  The  project  had  been  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy  by  embarking  50,000  troops,  with  all 
their  material,  at  once,  and  landing  them  very  near  Rich- 
mond. The  operations  of  the  Merrimac  frustrated  the 
landing;  but  sufecient  transports  were  not  supplied. 
They  were  compelled  to  come  and  go,  and  it  required  a 
fortnight  to  land  the  men  in  such  a  position  as  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Merrimac  would  permit,  and  not  such  a  one 
as  would  have  been  selected.  "When  the  disembarkation 
was  effected,  the  troops  formed  in  six  divisions.  The  cav- 
alry, the  reserve,  and  an  immense  number  of  wagons,  im- 
mediately advanced  upon  Yorktown,  and  on  the  2d  of 
April  General  McClellan  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  on 
board  the  steamer  Commodore.  IN'o  time  was  now  lost, 
and  at  daylight  of  the  4th  the  Grand  Army  struck  its 
tents  and  commenced  the  march  to  Richmond,  General 
Keyes  with  three  divisions  by  the  James  River  road. 
General  Heintzehnan  led  the  advance  directly  upon  York- 
town,  via  Great  Bethel,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Butler's 
troops.  The  third  Pennsylvania  cavalry.  Colonel  Averill, 
had  the  extreme  front  with  the  fourth  Michigan  and  the 
fourteenth  NewYork,  with  a  company  of  Berdan's  sharp- 
shooters.    About  noon,  the  advance  being  about  twelve 
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miles  from  Yorktown,  surprised  a  Confederate  camp, 
called  "  Camp  Misery,"  occupied  by  cavalry  under  Major 
Phillips,  and  the  second  and  eighth  Mississippi.  The 
forces  retired,  and  the  Union  troops  encamped  for  the 
night.  Kesuming  the  march  at  dawn  of  the  5th,  they 
reached  the  enemy's  works  at  Yorktown  at  10  o'clock. 
The  enemy's  guns  immediately  opened  fire,  the  first  shell 
bursting  over'General  Porter.  As  the  troops  arrived  they 
took  ground,  General  Porter  in  the  centre,  General  Sedg- 
wick the  extreme  right.  Generals  Hamilton  and  Smith  the 
extreme  left.  The  batteries  of  Griffin,  third  and  fourth 
Rhode  Island,  and  fifth  Massachusetts,  were  got  into  posi- 
tion to  reply  to  the  enemy,  and  the  cannonading  continued 
until  dark,  with  little  loss  on  either  side. 

On  the  following  day  much  time  was  employed  in 
reconnoitring  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  one  of  prodigious  strength.  Yorktown  has 
lived  in  American  history  as  the  scene  of  the  crowning 
exploit  of  Washington  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
It  was  then  that  the  British  commander.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
with  5,000  troops,  surrendered  to  the  combinations  of  "Wash- 
ington. It  has  now  once  more  sustained  a  siege  which 
was  unfortunate  to  the  besieged  party.  The  peninsula  of 
Yorktown  sets  out  into  Chesapeake  Ray,  and  is  washed  on 
either  side  by  the  two  great  rivers  of  Virginia,  the  York 
on  the  northern  side  and  the  James  on  the  south.  It  runs 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  is  of  irregular  shape,  and  is 
indented  with  numberless  fine  bays.  The  York  river  is 
formed  of  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony  rivers,  which 
unite  at  West  Point,  about  fifty  miles  above  Yorktown. 
It  flows  in  a  broad  deep  stream,  until  opposite  Yorktown 
it  narrows  suddenly,  bringing  Gloucester  on  the  northern 
shore  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  Yorktown,  directly 
opposite  on  the  southern  shore.  The  river  then  spreads 
out  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  Gloucester  being  strongly  for- 
tified, any  vessels  that  should  attempt  to  pass  would  have 
to  encounter  the  powerful  batteries  of  rifled  guns  on  both 
shores,  at  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant.  The 
batteries  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point  are  erected 
on  the  very  lines  held  by  the  opposing  armies  in  the  Rev- 
olution. At  Yorktown  the  river  bank  is  a  high  bluff, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river  as  far  east  as  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  as  a  military  point,  commands  the  oppo- 
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site  Gloucester  shore.  This  latter  rises  gradually,  and 
oflfers  a  fine  point  for  defensive  operations. 

It  had,  as  we  have  said,  formed  part* of  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  for  General  McDowell,  with  his  35,000,  to  fol- 
low McClellan  down  the  Potomac,  and,  by  landing  on 
Severn,  north  of  Gloucester,  storm  that  place,  thus  facil- 
itating the  passage  of  gunboats,  ascend  the  river,  cross 
the  Pamunkey  near  West  Point,  and  coming  in  between 
the  enemy  and  Richmond,  shut  them  up  in  the  Penin 
sula.  At  this  point  in  the  operations  a  great  change  was 
brought  about  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  The  Presi- 
dent, who  had  insisted  upon  the  retention  of  a  large  force 
to  cover  Washington,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  dispo- 
sitions made  by  General  McClellan  in  his  above  general 
order  of  April  1  to  General  Thomas,  and  he  withdrew  the 
corps  of  McDowell  from  his  command,  and  also  detached 
from  it  the  command  of  General  Wool. 

The  attack  upon  Torktown  had  commenced  when 
McClellan,  who  was  expecting  to  hea.r  from  McDowell, 
received  a  telegram  that  that  corps  had  been  detached 
from  his  'command  in  order  to  defend  Washington.  At 
the  same  time.  General  Wool  and  his  command  at  For- 
tress Monroe  were  also  withdrawn  from  McClellan's  com- 
mand. The  urgency  with  which  General  McClellan  now 
H  telegraphed  for  reinforcements,  drew  from  the  President 
the  followinor  letter : 


"  "WAsnrNGTON,  April  9,  1862. 
"  To  Major-General  McClellak  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  : — Your  despatches  complaining  that  you  are  not 
properly  sustained,  while  they  do  not  oftend  me,  pain  me  very  much. 
Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn  before  you  left  here,  and  you  know 
the  pressure  under  which  I  did  it,  and,  as  I  thought,  acquiesced  in  it, 
certainly  not  without  reluctance.  After  you  left,  I  ascertained  that 
less  than  20,000  unorganized  men,  without  a  field  battery,  were  all 
you  designed  to  be  left  for  the  defence  of  Washington  and  Manassas 
Junction,  and  part  of  this  even  was  to  go  to  General  Hooker's  old 
position.  General  Banks's  corps,  once  designed  for  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, was  divided  and  tied  up  on  the  line  of  the  "Winchester  and  Stras- 
burg,  and  could  not  leave  it  without  again  exposing  the  Upper  Poto- 
mac and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  This  presented,  or  would 
present,  when  McDowell  and  Sumner  should  be  gone,  a  great  tempta- 
tion for  the  enemy  to  turn  back  from  the  Rappahannock  and  sack 
Washington.  My  explicit  directions,  that  Washington  should,  by  tho 
judgment  of  all  the  commanders  of  corps,  be  left  secure,  had  been 
entirely  neglected.    It  was  precisely  this   that  drove  me  to  detain 
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McDowell.  I  do  not  forget  that  I  was  satisfied  with  his  arrange- 
ments to  leave  Banks  at  Manassas  Junction.  But  when  that  arrange- 
ment was  broken  up,  and  nothing  was  substituted  for  it,  of  course  I 
was  not  satisfied.  I  was  constrained  to  substitute  sometliing  for  it 
m3-self.  And  now  allow  me  to  ask  you,  do  you  really  think  I  could 
permit  the  line  from  Richmond  via  Manassas  Junction  to  this  city  to  be 
entirely  open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  presented  by  less  than 
20,000  unorganized  troops  ?  This  is  a  question  which  the  country  will 
not  allow  me  to  evade.  There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number 
of  troops  now  with  you. 

"  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  6th,  saying  that  you  had  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  with  you.  I  had  just  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  a  statement,  taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns, 
making  108, OCO  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You  now  say 
you  will  have  but  85,000  when  all  those  en  route  to  you  shall  have 
reached  you.  How  can  this  discrepancy  of  35,000  be  accounted  for? 
As  to  General  Wool's  command,  I  understand  that  it  is  doing  precisely 
what  a  like  number  of  your  own  would  have  to  do  if  that  command 
was  away.  I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  to  you  is 
with  you  by  this  time,  and  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to 
strike  a  blow.  By  delay  the  enemy  will  readily  gain  on  you ;  that 
is,  he  will  gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  reinforcements  than  you 
can  by  reinforcements  alone.  And  once  more,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is 
indispensable  to  you  that  you  strike  a  blow.     I  am  powerless  to  help. 

"  This  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember :  I  always  wished  not 
going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near 
Manassas,  as  only  shifting  and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty  ;  that  we 
would  find  the  same  enemy  and  the  same  or  equal  intrenchments  at 
either  place.  The  country  will  not  fail  to  note — is  noting  now — that 
the  present  hesitation  to  move  upon  an  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  % 
story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

"  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written  or  spoken  to  you  in 
greater  kindness  of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to 
sustain  you  so  far  aa  in  my  most  anxious  judgment  I  consistently  can. 
But  you  must  act.  Yours,  very  truly, 

"Abeaham  Lincoln. 

Franlvlin's  division  of  11,000  men  -vvas,  however,  sent 
him,  but  was  nearly  fourteen  days  in  reaching  liim. 

The  distance  between  the  York  and  James  rivers  at 
Yorktown  is  about  six  miles,  and  the  country  is  of  a  soft, 
marshy  character,  impassable  for  artillery  in  rainy  weather, 
and  in  the  hot  season  very  unhealthy  from  the  malaria  of 
the  swamps.  The  land  is  very  fertile,  and  the  people 
mostly  wealthy.  The  city  of  Yorktown  itself  is  composed  of 
about  thirty  old-fashioned  wood  and  brick  houses,  -nd  the 
remains  of  the-  ancient  fortifications  are  visible  arty,  id  it. 
After  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  the  Confederates  set  niem- 
sel  ves  to  strengthen  this  position.     The  passage  of  the  York 
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river  was  regarded  as  impossible  for  any  vessels,  and  siicli 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  nature  of  tlie  ground  as  to  make 
the  land  passage  up  the  Peninsula  impossible.  General  J. 
B.  Magruder  had  been  in  command  nearly  a  year,  and  some 
2,000  blacks  had  been  employed  at  Yorktown  and  Glouces- 
ter, with  a  force  of  about  7,000men.  An  immense  connected 
fortilication,with  its  numerous  salient  angles,  mounted  with 
the  heaviest  guns,  with  a  lofty  parapet  difficult  to  scale,  and 
a  deep  dry  ditch,  commanded  the  river,  wdiere  was  also  a 
formidable  water-battery.  Kunning  toward  the  right  of 
the  lines  there  was  a  long  breastwork,  not  pierced  for 
guns,  but  having  in  front  a  ditch  of  the  same  depth  as 
that  before  the  ibrt.  This  breastwork  connects  a  redoubt 
of  considerable  magnitude,  and  another  breastwork  of  the 
same  description  connects  another  redoubt  beyond,  still 
further  to  the  left.  On  this  redoubt  there  had  been 
mounted  a  number  of  columbiads  and  Dahlgren  naval 
guns,  with  one  siege  howitzer.  In"  front  of  ttiese  works 
there  is  an  immense  area  of  open  ground  which  is  com- 
pletely commanded  by  their  guns.  Trees  which  were 
of  large  growth  had  been  cut  down  by  the  Confederates 
to  give  free  range  to  their  artillery.  Deep  gorges  and 
ravines  are  inside  and  about  these  fortifications.  This 
natural  advantage  furnished  good  cover  for  their  troops 
against  artillery  fire,  and  rendered  the  position  difiicult  to 
assault.  To  the  left  of  the  Yorktown  road — the  enemy's 
right — as  the  town  is  approached,  other  fortifications  had 
been  constructed.  On  the  line  of  the  "Warwick  road,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  Yorktown  turnpike,  there 
is  a  small  ravine.  An  inconsiderable  stream  has  been 
made  to  increase  the  extent  of  a  natural  swamp  in  front 
of  the  works  at  this  point.  All  these  works  were  well 
manned,  and  provided  with  the  heaviest  and  best  descrip- 
tion of  guns.  Every  preparation  being  made,  the  Con- 
federate general  issued  the  following  order: 

"  General  Order,  No.  150. 
"  Head-qtjaeters,  Army  of  the  Peninbttla, 
"Bartillee  Eanohe,  March  13,  1863. 
"  All  the  arrangements  Laving  been  made  for  the  defence  of  the 
Peningula,  and  the  Commanding  General,  whose  troops  are  stationed 
at  diiferent  points,  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  be  at  the  same  time 
witli  each  division  of  troops,  the  following  directions  are  given  for 
tlio  government  of  all,  viz. : 
28 
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"  "When  any  body  of  onr  troops,  Large  or  small,  meet  with  any  body 
of  the  enemy's  troops,  however  large,  the  cominandhig  oihccr  of  our 
troops  A\ill  cause  the  same  to  be  immediately  attacked,  and  the  men 
will  attack  at  once,  and  furiously.  This  is  an  order  easily  understood 
by  officers  and  men,  and  doubtless  will  be  obeyed  w^ith  alacrity  by 
both. 

"  The  above  instructions  are  not  intended  for  those  who  have  special 
orders  under  certain  named  circumstances  not  to  figlit. 

"By  order  of  Major-General  Mageuder. 

"JonN  DoNNELL  Smith,  Acting  Aid-de-camp. '''' 

Tlie  position  was  deemed  impregnable  by  its  com- 
mander, and  after  reconnoitring,  General  McClellau  set 
doTvn  before  it  to  besiege  it  in  form. 

Tliere  were  crossing  the  Peninsula  three  main  lines  of 
defensive  works.  The  first  of  these  commenced  at  a  point 
on  the  York  river,  and  extended  south  until  it  met  the 
head  of  "Warwick  river,  which  running  about  four  miles 
south  empties  into  the  Jam^es.  This  line  mounted 
140  guns.  In  the  rear  of  this  was  another  line  of  detached 
works  mounting  120  guns,  and  still  further  in  the  rear  a 
third  line  connected  with  the  main  place,  extending 
in  front  of  "Williamsburg,  and  mounting  240  guns.  In 
front  of  the  first  line  of  defence  there  were  numerous  de- 
tached works  from  which  the  enemy  were  successively 
driven.  The  army  gradually  approached  this  line.  Sev- 
eral skirmishes  occurred,  but  nothing  serious  until  the  16th 
of  April,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had 
thrown  up  a  new  battery  on  the  "Warwick  about  one  mile 
above  Lee's  Mills.  This  was  the  left  of  the  Union  lines 
held  by  General  Keyes.  General  Brooks'  brigade  with 
Mott's  battery  moved  forward  to  within  1,200  yards  of  the 
new  work  west  of  the  Warwick  rivei-,  which  had  been 
slack-watered  so  as  to  swell  the  stream,  and  increase  its 
depth  and  width.  The  ground  on  the  Union  side  front 
of  the  work  was  open,  but  with  woods  on  either  flank. 
The  batteries  of  Ayers,  "Wheeler,  Mott,  and  Kennedy  ad- 
vanced to  this  open  space  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  be- 
gan a  terrific  fire  at  800  yards  distant.  The  sixth  Vermont, 
Colonel  Lord,  the  fourth,  Colonel  Stoughton,  and  the 
third.  Colonel  Hyde,  approached  both  flanks  of  the  ene- 
my through  the  woods  to  reconnoitre.  They  were  received 
with  a  telling  fire  of  musketry,  which  drove  them  back. 
Four  companies  of  the  third  "Vermont  then  made  a  rush 
at  the  stream,  attempting  to  ford,  the  water  being  waist 
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deep,  but  the  fire  of  the  enemy  overpowered  them.  The 
sixth  Vermont  left  the  woods  on  the  right  and  crossed  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  left,  in  support  of  the  third,  and 
duslicd  across ;  but  on  gaining  the  opposite  bank,  encoun- 
tered a  murderous  fire  from  the  rifle-pits,  which  drove 
them  back  with  heavy  loss.  The  fourth  made  the  same 
attempt  with  similar  results.  The  troops  then  withdrew, 
having  sustained  a  loss  of  some  200  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  This  action  produced  much  sensation  in 
consequence  of  the  dauntless  bravery  displayed  by  the 
men,  and  the  apparently  useless  nature  of  the  sacrifice  of 
life,  and  a  court  of  inquiry  was  held  in  consequence  upon 
request  of  General  Smith. 

The  idea  of  forcing  the  enemy's  lines  was  now  aban- 
doned, and  the  siege  progressed  very  steadily  with  the  im- 
mense resources  at  the  command  of  General  McClellan. 
The  transports  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  brought  supplies 
freely  to  either  flank  of  his  army  on  the  York  or  James 
rivers,  and  to  Ship's  Point,  which,  after  it  was  abandoned 
by  the  enemy,  became  an  important  depot.  Lines  of  ap- 
proach were  commenced  against  the  place  on  a  large  scale, 
and  pushed  with  much  vigor  to  completion.  As  the  lines 
approached  within  breaching  distance  of  the  enemy's  works, 
batteries  were  established  to  command  important  points. 
Large  detachments  were  employed  at  night  working  the 
parallels,  and  connecting  them  with  boyaux.  The  gene- 
rals of  the  various  brigades  took  command  of  these  working 
parties  by  turns,  supported  by  armed  detachments,  relieved 
every  twenty-four  hours.  The  enemy  showed  much  activity 
and  courage  in  his  attempts  to  impede  and  destroy  these 
works,  and  frequent  encounters  along  the  line  tested  the 
courage  and  address  of  the  men.  The  front  of  our  lines 
was  occupied  by  sharpshooters,  who  were  very  efiicient  in 
picking  off  the  enemy's  gunners,  in  some  cases  silencing 
the  guns  that  most  annoyed  the  trenchers.  As  suitable 
positions  were  reached,  siege-guns  were  placed  in  battery. 
On  the  22d  of  April  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  came  out 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  works  in  front  of  Smith's 
div^ision,  but  after  driving  in  the  Union  pickets,  were  re- 
pulsed with  much  loss.  On  the  25th,  General  Grover  sent 
a  portion  of  the  first  Massachusetts  to  carry  a  lunette,  which 
the  Confederates  had  constructed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Warwick,  near  its  head.     This  work,  having  a  strong  par- 
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apet  and  ditch  six  feet  deep,  was  manned  by  two  compa- 
nies of  infantry,  who  deserted  the  pLace  before  tl^e  Timor- 
ous charge  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  These  operati^ons 
were  continued  as  the  works  progressed,  aided  by  the  oc- 
casional shelling  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  by  the  gnu- 
boats.  The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  continually  strength- 
ened his  works,  constructing  batteries  to  answer  those 
erected  by  the  Union  troops,  and  on  both  sides  the  most 
formidable  preparations  were  made  for  the  final  struggle 
which  was  now  approaching.  The  troops  on  both  sides 
had,  during  the  month  of  April,  been  constantly  engaged 
in  skirmishes  and  daring  assaults  and  repulses,  and  "the 
morale  of  the  Union  army  was  wrought  up  to  high  pitch 
by  the  success  of  the  deadly  encounters  as  well  as  by  in- 
creasing confidence  in  the  generals,  and  by  the  imposing 
nature  of  the  formidable  works  of  attack,  that  skilfully 
designed  had  risen  before  the  enemy  under  the  steady  in- 
dustry of  the  men  whose  intelligence  led  thfem  to  appre- 
ciate at  once  the  efltectiveness  of  the  means  used  for  the 
reduction  of  the  place  as  well  as  the  skill  and  ability  of  the 
commanders  who  directed  them.  By  the  close  of  A])ri], 
there  had  been  constructed  fourteen  powerful  batteries  and 
three  redoubts  within  breaching  distance  of  the  enemy's 
works.  These  contained  ninety-six  heavy  guns  in  position 
ready  to  thunder  against  the  opposing  walls.  Of  the  num- 
ber there  were  two  200-pounders,  three  100-pounders,  ten 
13-inch  mortars,  forty-three  10-inch  mortars,  and  twenty- 
five  Parrott  guns  of  difierent  calibre.  These  were  vrell 
supplied  and  nearly  ready  for  the  attack  on  May  1st. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  had  so  strengthened  his 
position  as  to  deem  it  impregnable  against  any  assaults 
from  without,  and  reinforcements  were  within  reach  from 
E-ichmond,  to  supply  his  three  lines  of  defence.  He  had 
so  fortified  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  opposite,  with  the 
heaviest  description  of  guns,  commanding  the  narrow  pas- 
sage up  the  York  river,  that  it  was  deemed  impossible  for 
any  vessels,  to  pass.  The  naval  ofiicers  decided  the  posi- 
tion too  strong.  These  positions  were  frequently  recon- 
noitred by  gunboats,  and  it  was  found  that  the  guus 
there  planted  were  of  the  longest  range,  and  heaviest  cali- 
bre. The  enemy's  system  of  defence  was  founded  upon 
this  assumed  impassability  of  the  river,  for  any  vessels  be- 
tween Yorktown  and  Gloucester.    The  Peninsula  is  about 
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twenty-one  miles  broad,  and  tlie  main  road  of  retreat  from 
Yorktown  lies  close  on  the  bank  of  the  York  river,  and  quite 
within  range  of  gunboats.  If  the  river  could  be  forced, 
the  position  of  Yorktown  could  not  be  held  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  as  long  as  the  passage  between  Yorktown  and 
Gloucester  could  be  commanded,  the  works  of  Yorktown 
were  good  against  any  assaults  of  the  besiegers.  The  Con- 
federates therefore  continued  the  defence  with  a  confi- 
dence tliat  had  been  strengthened  by  the  results  of  the  na- 
val combat  of  March  8th,  when  the  iron-clad  Merrimac 
had  made  such  terrible  havoc  with  the  wooden  ships  in 
Hampton  Eoads,  an  event  which  not  only  created  a  great 
sensation  in  the  north,  but  startled  all  Europe  with  the 
immense  results  that  had  attended  the  first  operations  of 
an  iron-clad  steamer. 
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CHAPTEE    XX. 

Iron  Plated  Ships. — First  in  Service. — Merrimac. — Her  Armament. — Her 
Commander. — Federal  Fleet. — Hampton  Roads. — The  Merrimac  Attack. — 
Cumberland. — Congress. — Burning. — Captain  Jones. — Minnesota. — Moni- 
tor.— Constitution. — Armament. — Iron  Clad  Duel. — Captain  Tan  Brunt. — 
Damage  to  the  Minnesota, 

The  mode  of  constructing  wood  vessels  by  plating 
them  with  iron,  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  and  great  expense  liad 
been  incurred  in  constructing  such  vessels  in  France  and 
England.  The  Confederate  states  were  the  first  to  employ 
one  in  actual  war.  "When  Norfolk  was  abandoned  in 
April,  1861,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  among  the 
steamers  left  behind  was  the  Merrimac,  undergoing  re- 
pairs. She  had  been  sunk  by  the  Union  forces  when 
abandoned.  The  Confederates,  however,  raised  her,  cut 
her  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  plated  her  with  in- 
terlapped  railroad  iron,  placed  sloping  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  shot  must  strike  her  at  angles.  She  was  provided 
with  an  iron  beak  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  sides  of 
an  enemy's  vessel,  when  run  into.  Her  ai'mament  con- 
sisted of  four  11-inch  guns  on  each  side,  and  two  100- 
pounders  at  bow  and  stern.  Xine  months  had  been  spent 
in  completing  her ;  on  the  8th  of  March,  with  a  picked 
crew,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Buchanan*  for- 

*  Franklin  Buchanan,  the  first  commander  of  the  Merrimac,  \^aa  a  native 
of  Maryland,  but  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Navy,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  entered  the  service  on  the  28th  of  January,  1815,  and  steadily 
worked  himself  through  the  various  gradations  of  promotion  until,  at  the 
commencement  of  1861,  his  name  was  No.  47  on  the  list  of  captains.  While 
in  the  Union  service  he  received  his  captain'e  commission  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1855.  His  total  sea  service  had  been  about  sixteen  years  and 
a  half,  and  his  total  service  under  the  United  States  government  was  over 
forty-six  years.  When  he  resigned,  he  was  in  the  position  of  Coromandant 
of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington,  a  post  of  honor,  and  one  which  he  had 
held  for  a  length  of  time. 
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merl  J  of  the  United  States  service,  she  left  Norfolk  and  made 
her  appearance  in  Hampton  Eoads.  The  national  fleet  then 
in  the  roads  enihraced  the  Congress,  fifty  guns ;  the  Cum- 
berland, twenty-two  guns ;  the  Minnesota,  forty  guns  ;  the 
Roanohe,  forty  guns ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  fifty  guns  ;  the  gun- 
boats Zouave,  Dragon,  and  Whitehall,  with  two  or  three 
funboats  that  had  been  employed  shelling  Yorktown  and 
amestown.  The  Congress  and  the  Cumberland  were 
blockading  the  James  river,  in  the  waters  of  which  were 
two  Confederate  steamers,  the  Yorktown  and  Jamestown. 
These  were  all  wooden  vessels,  very  efficient  of  their  class, 
and  ably  commanded.  The  Cumberland  and  the  Congress 
laid  ofi:'  Newport  News,  covering  the  entrance  of  the 
Nansemond  and  James  rivers,  and  blockading  in  the 
latter  the  Confederate  steamers  the  Jamestown  and  the 
Yorktown,  or  Patrick  Henry  as  she  w^as  called.  These 
two  vessels  had  been  packet  steamers,  running  to  New 
York,  and  had  been  seized  and  converted  into  war  steam- 
ers on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  Minnesota,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Eoanoke  were  at  anchor  near  the 
Eip  Raps,  just  without  the  range  of  the  large  rifled  guns 
on  Seweirs  Point. 

Kumors  in  relation  to  the  Merrimac  and  her  state  of 
forwardness  had  long  been  rife,  when  on  the  8th,  at  1 
p.  M.,  she  was  descried  from  the  deck  of  the  Minnesota 
rounding  Sewell's  Point.  Signal  was  immediately  made 
from  the  Roanoke,  Captain  Mars^on,  for  the  vessels  to  en- 
gage. The  Minnesota  slipped  her  cables  and  made  sail 
for  the  stranger.  In  passing  Sewell's  Point  her  mast  was 
badly  wounded  by  a  rifle-shot,  and  the  vessel  grounded 
within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  Newport  News.  The  Merri- 
mac, meantime,  passed  the  Congress  and  attacked  the  Cum 
berland,  which  had  promptly  cleared  for  action,  and  v;hich 
had  opened  fire  upon  her  as  she  neared.  The  steamer  did 
not  re-ply  until  she  struck  the  Cumberland  under  the  star- 
board forechannels,  staving  in  her  side  and  pouring  in  her 
shot  at  the  same  moment.  The  guns  of  the  Cumberland 
played  upon  her  with  great  vigor  and  rapidity,  but  with 
no  apparent  eflect.  Li  ten  minutes  the  water  had  risen 
to  the  main  hatchway  in  spite  of  the  pumps,  drowning 
out  the  powder  magazines.  The  ship  then  canted  to  port, 
and  all  hands  sprang  to  save  the  wounded.  The  rapidly 
sinking  ship  however  cut  short  their  efforts,  carrying  down 
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a  number  of  helpless  heroes,  and  her  guns  delivered  their 
last  fire  as  the  water  closed  over  them,  her  flag  still  llying 
in  defiance  of  her  foe.  The  loss  in  men  was  about  100 ; 
all  the  papers  having  gone  dovrn  with  the  frigate,  it  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  loss.  The  utmost  gallantry 
was  displayed  by  Lieutenant  Morris  and  his  officers,  who 
earned  imperishable  renown.  The  whole  affair  lasted  fifteen 
minutes.  The  Merrimac  then  attached  the  Congress,  Cap- 
tain "W.  Smith,  throwing  shot  and  shell  into  her  with  ter- 
rific effect.  The  Congress  returned  the  fire  with  the  ut- 
most energy  and  alacrity,  but  the  missiles  glanced  from 
the  iron  plates  like  hail-stones,  while  the  heavy  shot  of 
the  steamer  completely  riddled  the  Congress.  On  seeing 
the  fate  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Congress,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Zouave,  was  run  ashore.  The  Patrick  Henry 
and  the  Jamestown  then  came  down  the  river  and  took 
part  in  the  fight,  firing  into  the  Congress  with  great  pre- 
cision. The  Congress  could  only  bring  to  bear  her  two 
stern  guns,  which  were  soon  disabled,  amidst  frightful 
slaughter.  There  being  no  prospect  of  any  relief,  her 
colors  were  hauled  down  at  3-;^  o'clock.  Lieutenant  Par- 
ker was  then  sent  on  board  by  Captain  Buchanan  to  take 
possession,  remove  the  wounded,  and  fire  the  ship. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the  shore  batteries 
at  ISTewport  News  were  not  idle.  General  Mansfield,  in  com- 
mand, had  been  notified  of  the  approach  of  the  Merrimac, 
and  made  preparations  to  receive  her.  When  she  ran  into 
the  Cumberland  she  was  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  bat-' 
teries,  and  by  General  Mansfield's  order,  she  was  opened 
upon  with  four  columbiads,  one  James  42-pounder,  three 
8-inch  siege  howitzers,  and  two  light  rified  cannon.  The 
shot  from  all  these  fell  upon  her  as  thickly  and  harmlessly 
as  hail-stones ;  she  paid  no  attention  to  them,  but  kept  iip 
her  work  of  destruction.  "When  the  Congress  had  struck  her 
flag,  the  steamers  Beaufort  and  Kaleigh  ran  alongside  to  take 
off  the  wounded — the  flag  of  truce  flying  on  the  Congress, 
General  Mansfield  observing  this^  ordered  Captain  Howard, 
with  two  rifled  guns,  and  Colonel  Brown,  with  two  com- 
panies of  the  twentieth  Indiana,  to  open  upon  the  steam- 
er from  the  beach,  600  yards  distant.  It  was  this  fire  that 
wounded  Captain  Buchanan,  Lieutenant  Taylor,  and  oth- 
ers. The  steamers  then  withdrew  out  of  range  under  the 
impression  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Congress.     In 
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consequence,  the  Merriraac  again  opened  fire  upon  the 
Congress  with  hot  shot,  and  she  burned  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  conflagration  lasted  through  the  night,  throw- 
ing its  lurid  glare  upon  the  surrounding  bay  and  strand. 
Her  fifty-four  shotted  guns  discharged  in  turn  as  the 
flames  reached  them,  until  the  final  explosion  of  the  mag- 
azine closed  the  grand  spectacle.  A  shot  from  one  of  the 
guns  sunk  a  steamer  at  the  wharf.  Lieutenant  J.  D. 
Smith  of  the  Congress  was  killed,  and  a  great  many 
others.  There  was  on  board  one  company  of  the  Union 
Coast  Guard,  ninety-ninth  ISTew  York,  Captain  Mclntire. 
Of  this  company  twenty-six  were  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  and  sixty-three  saved.  The  gunboat  Zouave, 
while  tending  the  Congress,  was  riddled  with  shot,  with- 
out, however,  losing  any  men. 

The  Merrimac,  under  the  command  of  1st  Lieutenant 
Catesby  Ap  R.  Jones,*  in  consequence  of  the  wound  of 
Captain  Buchanan,  accompanied  by  the  Jamestown  and 
Patrick  Henry,  bore  down  upon  the  Minnesota,  which 
was  aground  in  a  locality  which  prevented  the  Merrimac 
from  coming  within  a  mile  of  her.  She  took,  however,  a 
position  on  the  starboard  bow,  and  the  other  two  steamers 
on  the  port  bow,  and  the  Minnesota  was  soon  riddled, 
with  great  slaughter  of  the  men.  She  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  driving  off  the  two  small  steamers.  She  expend- 
ed in  the  action  529  solid  shot  and  5,507  pounds  of  powder, 
but  with  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  Merrimac.  The  loss 
on  board  the  Minnesota  was  four  killed  and  twenty  wound- 
ed. In  the  mean  time  the  St.  Lawrence,  Captain  Purvi- 
ance,  got  under  way  to  aid  the  Minnesota,  but  grounded ; 
she  however  opened  upon  the  Merrimac,  and  received  a 

*  Catesby  Ap  R.  Jones,  who  commanded  the  Merrimac  on  Sunday,  the 
second  day  of  the  fight,  formerly  belonged  to  the  United  States  Navy,  but 
left  the  service  whon  the  rebellion  broke  out.  He  is  a  native  and  citizen 
ol"  Virginia,  from  which  State  he  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  ser- 
vice, wliich  he  entered  on  the  18th  of  June,  1836.  He  was  appointed  a 
lieutenant  of  the  navy  on  the  12th  of  May,  1849.  He  was  last  at  sea  un- 
der the  United  States  flag  in  May,  1859,  after  which  he  was  appointed  on 
special  duty  in  the  fitting  out  Of  the  Pawnee.  He  served  for  nearly  four 
years  at  sea  under  his  heutenaut's  commission,  and  his  total  sea  service 
was  fourteen  years  and  six  months.  He  was  on  shore  and  other  duty  for 
nearly  sis  years,  and  was  unemployed  for  over  four  and  a  half  years.  He 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  time  of  the  rcbeUion 
for  twenty-five  years.  When  he  resigned,  he  stood  No.  73  on  the  Ust  of 
heutenants. 
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sliot  in  return  doing  mncli  damage.  It  was  now  seven 
o'clock,  and  tlie  Confederate  steamer  witlidrew  towards 
Elizabetli  river,  with  the  intention  of  renewing  the  con- 
flict in  the  morning.  This  delay,  perhaps  made  necessa- 
ry by  the  state  of  the  tide,  vras  fatal  to  her  farther  service, 
since  in  the  night  arrived  a  new  enemy  which  was  to 
prove  her  match. 

The  Monitor  was  constructed  by  Captain  Ericsson, 
and  differs  materially  from  any  vessel  before  6onstructed. 
Her  length  is  172  feet  on  deck,  and  her  breadth  forty-one 
feet.  Tier  hull  floats  eighteen  inches  above  the  water,  and 
is  covered  with  five  thicknesses  of  wrought  iron  plates, 
each  one  inch  thick,  to  a  point  three  and  a-half  feet  below 
the  water  line.  Her  deck  is  covered  with  one  inch  wrought 
iron.  A  wrought  iron  turret,  twenty-one  and  a-half  leet 
outside  diameter,  nine  feet  high,  and  eight  inches  thick,  is 
placed  near  the  centre  of  buoyancy.  In  this  turret  are 
mounted  two  1-1-inch  Dahlgren  guns.  The  turret  re- 
volves, and  is  turned  around  with  great  facility  by  steam, 
its  movements  being  controlled  by  the  commanding  ofli- 
cer  inside.  As  she  goes  into  action,  there  is  nothing  above 
her  deck  but  the  turret  and  a  shot-proof  pilot  house,  and, 
when  she  is  anchored  outside  a  fort  or  battery,  the  latter 
is  lowered  below  the  deck.  In  that  position,  if  she  is 
boarded  by  the  enemy  they  cannot  get  below  nor  into  the 
turret,  and  her  decks  can  be  swept  by  her  own  guns  loaded 
witli  canister. 

This  vessel  made  her  trial  trip  in  Kew  York  Bay, 
March  3,  with  success  ;  her  speed  was  six  and  a  quarter 
knots,  the  engines  making  sixty-five  revolutions.  She  sailed 
for  Fortress  Monroe  under  command  of  Lieutenant  John 
L.  Wordon,  and  reported  for  duty,  on  board  the  ]\Iinnesota 
at  2  A.  M.  March  9,  amidst  the  most  anxious  preparations, 
for  the  expected  renewed  attack  of  the  Merrimac  in  the 
morning.  Her  appearance  on  the  scene  was  greeted  by 
the  awful  explosion  of  the  magazines  of  the  Congress, 
whose  flames  had  lighted  the  entrance  of  the  Monitor  into 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Her  singular  and  diminutive  appear- 
ance, which  was  described  by  the  enemy  as  that  of  a 
"  cheese-box  upon  a  plank,"  was  not  of  a  character  to  cre- 
ate much  confider.ce  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed tlie  terrible  efiiciency  of  her  gigantic  rival  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  but  she  was  at  least  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  need. 
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At  six  o'clock,  the  smote  of  the  Merrimac  was  again 
seen  coming  round  Craney  Island,  accompanied  by  the 
Torktown  and  Jamestown.  The  Merrimac  ran  down  for 
the  Minnesota,  still  aground,  but  prepared  to  receive  the 
enemy.  A  11-inch  shot  from  the  enemy  entered  the  Min- 
nesota under  her  counter,  doing  great  damage.  Captain 
Van  Brunt  signaled  the  Monitor  to  attack  the  enemy,  and 
that  vessel  immediately  closed  in  upon  her,  delivering  her 
fire  at  close  quarters  with  great  rapidity,  and  receiving  in 
exchange  whole  broadsides  of  the  enemy  with  the  utmost 
apparent  indifference.  She  plied  her  shot  with  great  as- 
siduity, seeking  to  drive  them  through  the  port  hbles  of 
her  gigantic  enemj''.  This  extraordinary  encounter  lasted 
some  hours,  presenting  the  strange  spectacle  of  two 
vessels,  thirty  or  forty  yards  apart,  armed  with  the  most 
destructive  weapons  of  modern  warfare,  pounding  away 
at  each  other  to  the  extent  of  their  great  capacities,  and 
without  being  able  to  injure  each  other  at  all.  The  shots, 
one  of  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  best  wooden 
ship  afloat,  rolled  off  from  each  combatant  like  dew-drops 
from  a  leaf.  In  that  hour  the  naval  history  of  the  world 
dates  a  new  era.  The  relative  military  strength  of  nations 
was  changed  in  that  encounter.  Navies,  blockades,  de- 
fences, and  even  commerce,  as  an  element  of  naval 
strength,  were  henceforth  to  assume  new  characters  and 
to  change  their  relative  importance.  As  the  thunder  of 
those  guns  railed  across  the  Atlantic  and  reverberated  in 
the  council  halls  of  European  Governments,  the  greatest 
interest  and  the  greatest  deliberations  were  excited. 

The  question  of  vulnerability  being  sufhciently  tested,  the 
Merrimac  no  longer  fired  upon  the  Monitor,  but  turned  her 
attention  to  the  Minnesota,  which  delivered  without  the 
slightest  effect,  though  every  shot  hit,  a  broadside  which 
would  have  sufficed  to  blowout  of  water  the  most  formida- 
ble timber-built  ship  in  the  world.  The  Merrimac  in  return 
fired  one  shell  from  her  rifled  bow  gun,  which  knocked 
four  rooms  into  one,  exploded  some  charges  of  powder, 
and  set  the  ship  on  fire.  The  second  went  through  the 
boiler  of  the  gun-boat  Dragon,  which  was  attempting  to 
tow  the  ship  off.  The  boiler  exploded,  blowing  up  the 
vessel,  and  killing  and  wounding  six  men.  All  the  guns  of 
the  Minnesota  were  actively  employed,  together  with  the 
Monitor,  and  the  gunner  reported  that  sixty  shot  had  struck 
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and  rolled  harmlessly  from  tlie  sides  of  the  enemy,  which 
now  got  aground  through  the  ebb  of  tide.  In  this  posi- 
tion she  withstood  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  combined 
■fire.  Soon  she  got  off  and  stood  down  the  bay  followed 
by  the  Monitor.  She  suddenly  turned,  however,  and  ran 
full  speed  into  her  diminutive  antagonist,  receiving  from 
her  a  shot  which  penetrated  the  roof  The  fierce  conflict 
between  the  two  was  then  renewed  until  the  Monitor 
stood  down  for  Fortress  Monroe.  The  Merrimac  and  her 
companions  then  turned  toward  the  Minnesota,-'  when 
Captain  Yan  Brunt,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the  encoun- 
ter, nfade  preparations  to  destroy  his  ship  rather  than 
surrender.  He  then  threw  over  his  heavy  guns,  started 
the  water,  and  got  the  tugs  alongside.  The  enemy,  mean- 
time, changed  their  course,  and  soon  disappeared  behind 
Craney  Island.  Thus  closed  the  most  remarkable  naval 
performance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  the  amount 
of  damage  done  is  taken  into  consideration.  There  were 
destroyed  two  frigates  carrying  seventy-two  guns,  two 
others  carrying  ninety  guns,  several  gunboats  were  disabled, 
and  numbers  were  slain  at  the  shore  batteries  engaged.  The 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  260  men.  This 
havoc  displayed  the  capabilities  of  an  iron-clad  steamer 
of  ten  guns ;  and  the  vessel  of  such  capabilities  was  with- 
stood for  hours  by  a  much  smaller  one  of  two  guns.  This 
fact  proves  that  imperviousness  to  shot  neutralizes  almost 
any  power  of  attack.  The  iron-clad  vessel  may,  it  was  as- 
sumed, proceed  with  her  work  of  destruction  against 
wooden  vessels  or  forts,  utterly  regardless  of  missiles.  The 
danger  to  which  she  may  be  exposed  will  be  from  collis- 
ion with  larger  and  swifter  iron-clad  vessels.  This  was 
attempted  by  the  Merrimac  upon  the  Monitor,  but  the 
low  deck  of  the  latter  caused  the  iron  prow  of  her  assailant 
to  run  over  it,  and  did  not  therefore  meet  solid  resistance. 
The  tower  of  the  Monitor  was  struck  nine  times.  The  vessel 
in  all  received  twenty-two  sliot,  one  of  which  damaged  the 
pilot-house,  breaking  a  bar  nine  by  twelve  inches  of  the 
best  wrought  iron,  and  wounded  the  captain,  Worden, 
Three  men  were  knocked  down  by  the  concussion  of  ^the 
shot  against  the  sides  of  the  turret.  The  uproar  on  bo'ard 
the  Monitor  was  terrific;  when  the  guns  recoiled,  the  noise 

*  Official  report  of  Captain  Van  Brunt. 
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of  the  massive  pendulums,  swinging  by  and  closing  tlie 
ports,  reverberated  throughout  the  vessel ;  the  striking  of 
shot  against  the  sides  and  the  turret ;  the  awful  noise  of 
her  own  guns,  the  whizzing  of  shot  over  the  decks,  and  the 
explosion  of  the  enormous  rifle-shells  when  they  struck, 
made  a  terrible  din. 

The  timely  appearance  of  this  steamer,  in  defence  ef 
the  fleet,  gave  great  cause  of  rejoicing.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  success  of  the  Merrimac  had  strongly 
impressed  all  military  men.  General  McClellan  tele- 
graphed to  have  the  defences  of  the  cities  of  Long  Island 
Sound  and  other  places  immediately  looked  to,  and  Gen- 
eral Wool  telegraphed  that  the  timely  appearance  of  the 
Monitor  had  saved  Fortress  Monroe.  Daily  expectations 
were  entertained'  of  her  reappearance,  but  she  had  sus- 
tained damage  in  the  collision  with  the  Monitor  and  from 
the  bursting  of  one  of  her  guns,  which  required  repair, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  11th  April  that  she  again  left 
port.  On  that  day,  at  7  a.  m.,  she  passed  out  of  the  Eliza- 
beth river  accompanied  by  the  Yorktown  and  Jamestown, 
and  four  other  gunboats.  "When  half-way  between  Sewell's 
Point  and  ISTewq^ort  News,  the  fleet  stopped,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Yorktown  and  Jamestown  and  a  tug, 
these  continued  their  course  and  taking  possession  of  two 
brigs  and  a  schooner,  towed  them  off  without  the 
slightest  resistance  being  offered.  The  other  vessels  in  the 
harbor  made  all  sail  to  escape.  The  fleet  remained  sta- 
tionary until  four  o'clock,  when  the  Merrimac  fired  three 
shot,  which  were  replied  to  by  the  Kaugatuck  and  Octo- 
rara.  Soon  afterwards  the  fleet  returned  up  the  Eliza- 
beth river.  This  exploit  created  much  feeling  in  the 
north,  since  it  was  evident  that  if  the  enemy  could  come 
out  and  capture  Union  vessels  under  the  guns  of  Fortress 
Monroe,  without  any  resistance  from  our  fleet,  that  the 
great  resources  of  the  army  of  the  Peninsula  were  at  his 
mercy.  It  began  to  be  pretty  evident,  however,  that  the 
Merrimac  drew  too  much  water  to  be  very  efiicient  in  the 
waters  around  Fortress  Monroe,  where  the  other  iron-clads 
began  to  assemble  in  strength,  and  by  the  close  of  April, 
thei'e  were  a  considerable  number  of  formidable  vessels 
there  concentrated  with  the  object  of  engaging  and  run- 
ning her  down,  and  she  became  very  wary  in  her  move- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


Effect  of  the  taking  of  New  Orleans. — ^Yorktown  no  longer  Defensible. — 
Retreat  of  the  Enemy. — Movements  of  the  Troops. — Rapid  Pursuit.  — 
"Williamsburg. — Tlie  Battle. — Dash  of  the  Troops. — Retreat  of  the  Ene- 
my.— West  Point. — Closing  in  on  the  Enemy. — State  of  the  Roads. — Gun- 
boats in  the  James  River. — Protects  both  Flanks. — Fort  Darhng. — Re- 
pulse of  the  Gunboats. 

An  event  now  occnrred  wliicli  changed  the  current  of 
interest,  and  which  was  franght  with  the  gravest  conse- 
quences. The  city  of  New  Orleans  Avas  mainl_y  defended 
by  the  formidable  batteries  of  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  Fort  St.  Philip  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  also  by  rafts  laden  with  pitch  and  tur- 
pentine, and  by  chains  across  the  river.  It  was  deemed 
quite  impossible  for  gunboats  to  pass,  but  on  the  25th 
April,  news  was  received  that  the  Union  gunboats  had, 
at  4  o'clock  A.  M.,  April  24th,  forced  their  way  up  the 
river,  passed  those  forts,  and  the  fall  of  ISTew  Orleans  re- 
sulted. It  became  at  once  apparent  that  if  those  Missis- 
sippi forts  could  be  forced,  the  York  river,  although  de- 
fended by  the  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  batteries,  was  no 
longer  safe.  The  Monitor,  the  new  iron-clad  Galena,  the 
]S"angatuck,  and  other  impervious  vessels,  could  force  the 
passage,  and  that  as  a  consequence,  Yorktown,  how  well 
soever  it  might  be  able  to  hold  out  against  the  land  force, 
was  no  longer  tenable.  It  was  in  fact  turned.  The  Con- 
federate generals,  Davis,  Lee,  Johnston,  decided  upon  the 
evacuation,  although  General  Magruder  opposed  it.  The 
movement  commenced  May  1st,  and  continued  through 
Friday  and  Saturday,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade, 
and  tiie  fact  of  the  evacuation  was  disclosed  only  by  some 
deserters  who  came  into  camp  on  Sunday  morning,  May 
4th,  when  the  following  despatches  were  sent  to  Wash- 
ington : 
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"  IIead-qttaetees,  Aemy  of  the  Potomac, 
May  4 — 9  a.  m. 
"  To  Hon.  E.  M.  Stakton,  Secretary  of  "War  : 

"  We  have  tlie  ramparts. 

"  We  have  guns,  ammunition,  camp  equipage,  &c. 

"  We  hold  tlie  entire  line  of  his  works,  which  the  engineers  report 
as  being  very  strong. 

"  I  have  thrown  all  my  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  in  pursuit,  sup- 
ported by  infantry. 

"I  move  Franklin's  division,  and  as  much  more  as  I  can  transport 
by  water,  up  to  West  Point  to-day. 

"No  time  shall  be  lost, 

"  The  gunboats  have  gone  up  York  river. 

"  I  omitted  to  state  that  Gloucester  is  also  in  our  possession. 

"  I  shall  push  the  enemy  to  the  wall. 

"Geoege  B.  McClellan,  Major- General. 

This  clespatcli  was  followed  by  two  more  of  the  same 
day : 

"  Head-quaeters,  Army  of  the  Potojiao, 
May  4 — 11.30  A.  m. 
"  To  Eon.  Edwin  M.  Stantox,  Secretary  of  War  ; 

"  An  inspection  just  made  shows  that  the  rebels  abandoned  in  their 
worlcs  at  Yorktown,  two  three-inch  rifled  cannon,  two  four-and-half- 
inch  rifled  cannon,  sixteen  thirty-two  pounders,  six  forty-two  pound- 
ers, nineteen  eight-inch  columbiads,  four  nine-inch  Dahlgrens,  one 
ten-inch  columbiad,  one  ten-inch  mortar,  and  one  eight-inch  siege 
howitzer,  with  carriages  and  implements  com])lete,  each  piece  supplied 
with  seventy-six  rounds  of  ammunition.  On  the  ramparts  there 
are  also  four  magazines,  which  have  not  yet  been  examined.  This 
does  not  include  the  guns  left  at  Gloucester  Point,  and  their  other 
works  to  our  left. 

"Geoege  B.  McClellan,  Major- OeneraV 

"  Head-quaetees,  Aemy  of  the  Potomac, 
"  May  4 — 7  v.  m. 
"  To  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanto:i,  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  Our  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  came  up  with  the  enemy's  rear 
guard  in  their  intrenchments  about  two  miles  this  side  of  Williams- 
burg. 

"  A  brisk  fight  ensued.  Just  as  my  aid  left,  Smith's  division  of  in- 
fantry arrived  on  the  ground,  and  I  presume  carried  the  works, 
though  1  have  not  yet  heard. 

"  The  enemy's  rear  is  strong ;  but  I  have  force  enough  up  there  to 
answer  all  purposes. 

"  We  have  thus  far  taken  seventy-one  heavy  guns,  large  amounts  of 
tents,  ammunition,  &c. 

"  All  along  the  lines  their  works  prove  to  have  been  most  formi- 
dable, and  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  course  I 
have  pursued. 

"  The  success  is  brilliant,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  its  effects 
■will  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
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"  There  sliall  be  no  delay  in  foHovang  up  the  rebels. 

"  The  rebels  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  murderous  and  barbarous 
conduct,  in  placing  torpedoes  within  the  abandoned  works,  near  wells 
and  springs,  and  near  flag-staffs,  magazines,  telegraph  offices,  in  car- 
pet-bags, barrels  of  flour,  &c. 

"  We  have  not  lost  many  men  in  this  manner — some  four  or  five 
killed,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  wounded.  I  shall  make  the  prisoners  re- 
move them  at  their  own  peril. 

"Geoege  B-.  McClellan,  Major- General.'''' 

The  army  had  thus  l3een  thirty  days  before  Yorktown, 
which  time  the  enemy  had  gained  for  the  perfection  of 
the  defences  of  Riclmiond.  It  had  also  prolonged  opera- 
tions into  the  hot  season,  which  they  counted  on  as  fatal 
to  the  army  amidst  the  swamps  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  undertaken  witli  great 
vigor.  Generals  Heintzelman,  Hooker,  and  Kearney,  with 
their  commands,  preceded  b}^  artillery  and  cavalry,  started 
in  pursuit  on  the  road  to  Williamsburg,  hoping  to  over- 
take them  before  reaching  that  point.  The  swampy  roads 
were,  however,  almost  impassable,  and  the  enemy's  rear 
guard  availed  itself  of  every  favorable  opportunity  for  a 
stand ;  at  the  same  time  the  gunboat  flotilla  i^assed  up  the 
York  river  to  overtake  the  enemy  at  West  Point,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Kapidan  and  Pamunkey  rivers.  The 
division  of  General  Franklin  was  on  board,  designed  to 
land  in  the  enemy's  rear.  General  McClellan  remained 
at  Yorktown  to  hurry  forward  these  troops,  Irom  which 
great  expectations  were  entertained,  since  they  might  be 
able  to  perform  the  duty  originally  intended  for  McDowell. 
The  troops  of  Franklin  had  not  been  disembarked  since 
their  arrival.  The  iron-clad  steamer  Galena,  with  the 
Aroostook  and  Port  Po_yal,  passed  up  the  James  river, 
pressing  the  enemy  on  both  flanks.  General  Heintzelman 
Avas  charged  with  the  pursuit  on  the  Yorktown  road.  Casey 
and  Couch  went  forward  by  the  road  from  Warwick  Court- 
House. 

General  Stoneman's  brigade  came  up  with  the  ene- 
my's rear  guard  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Williams- 
burg, at  the  junction  of  two  roads,  one  leading  to  Hamp- 
ton and  the  other  to  Yorktown,' by  which 'the  Union 
troops  advanced  ;  they  were  strongly  posted  behind  earth- 
works, and  a  cavalry  skirmish  occurred  with  unimportant 
results.  The  works  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  Fort 
Magruder,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads ;  on  either  hand 
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wero  redoubts,  tliirtcen  in  number,  extending  across  the 
Peninsula  and  connected  by  rifle-pits.  The  principal 
work,  the  only  one  which  mounted  heavy  guns,  was  in  the 
centre  at  the  fork  of  the  roads.  By  dark  on  Sunday,  the 
main  army  had  arrived  in  front  of  the  works,  after  in- 
credible toil  in  getting  the  guns  to  the  front  through  the 
t\relve  miles  of  mud  which  extends  between  Yorktown 
and  the  battle-field.  It  was  only  by  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  that  the  artillery  was  got  forward ;  the  supply 
trains  did  not  get  through,  and  the  men,  with  no  other  food 
than  that  contained  in  their  haversacks,  and  worn  out  with 
toil,  slept  on  their  arms  all  night  amidst  a  drenching  rain, 
which  turned  the  soft  quicksands  of  the  Peninsula  into  a 
slough.  Smith's  division  followed  Stoneman,  and  Hooker 
left  the  Yorktown  road  for  the  Hampton  road,  which  in- 
tersects the  Yorktown  road  at  nearly  right  angles  before 
the  enemy's  position.  The  night  was  intensely  dark  and 
rainy,  and  they  did  not  reach  the  front  until  half-past  five 
o'clock  A.  M,  on  the  5th. 

The  enemy's  works  are  on  an  elevated  plain,  sloping 
east  and  south.  As  they  are  approached  from  the  south 
either  by  the  Yorktown  or  Hampton  roads,  they  are  con- 
cealed by  a  heavy  forest,  but  the  trees  on  a  belt  of  a  mile 
broad  in  front  of  the  works,  had  been  felled  in  order  that  an 
enemy's  approach  might  be  seen  in  season  ;  between  the 
felled  timber  and  the  works  was  another  belt  of  clear  space 
TOO  yards  wide,  afibrding  no  shelter  to  approaching  troops. 
Fort  Magruder  had  substantial  parapets,  ditches,  and  its 
crests  measuring  nearly  half  a  mile,  commanding  the  York- 
tov/n  and  Hampton  roads,  and  the  neighboring  redoubts 
commanded  the  ravines  which  were  not  swept  by  its  guns. 
General  Hooker  at  once  made  disposition  for  the  attack. 
As  his  weary  men,  toiling  through  mud  and  rain,  arrived, 
they  had  two  hours'  rest,  and  at  half-past  seven  a.  m,,  Gro- 
ver  was  directed  to  attack,  which  he  did  by  sending  the 
first  Massachusetts  into  the  felled  timber  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  to  skirmish  up  to  the  cleared  land  and  then  turn  their 
attention  to  the  gunners  of  the  fort.  The  second  JSTew 
Hampshire  had  the  same  duty  on  the  right ;  the  eleventh 
Massachusetts  and  the  twenty-sixth  Pennsylvania,  were  sent 
further  to  the  right  until  they  should  gain  the  Yorktown 
road.  "Weller's  battery  was  then  sent  to  the  front  of  the 
felled  timber,  when  Fort  Magruder  opened  upon  it,  and  as 
29 
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it  advanced  t^^o  redoubts  opened  upon  it,  and  it  received 
such  a  storm  of  shot  that  the  men  were  driven  back.  Yol- 
unteers  were  then  called  for,  and  a  nnmber  sprang  forward 
to  work  the  guns.  Marshall's  battery  tlien  took  up  position 
on  the  right  of  Weller,  supported  by  the  fifth  'Naw  Jersey. 
The  remainder  of  Patterson's  brigade  protected  the  left 
of  the  road.  Meantime  the  eleventh  Massachusetts  and 
the  twenty-sixth  Pennsylvania  had  reached  the  Yorktown 
road  and  were  advancing  on  it  to  clear  it  of  obstructions. 
The  battle  was  now  general,  but  the  enemy  was  constantly 
strengthening  his  right  and  pressing  harder  upon  Grover, 
who,  reinforced  by  part  of  Taylor's  brigade,  M^as  enabled  to 
hold  his  own  until  one  o'clock,  when  the  remainder  of 
Taylor's  brigade  v.^as  ordered  up,  and  the  eleventh  Massa- 
chusetts was  recalled  from  the  right  to  farther  strengthen 
the  left,  where  Taylor's  men  "were  falling  short  of  ammuni- 
tion and  the  supply  trains  not  up.  The  enemy  was  now 
reinforced  by  Longstreet,  and  at  the  same  time  an  attack 
was  made  upon  the  batteries  in  front,  from  which  the  sup 
port  had  been  withdrawn  to  the  left,  and  five  of  Bram- 
Iiall's  guns  were  captured.  It  was  now  three  o'clock, 
when  Ileintzelman's  corps  arrived,  and  about  four  o'clock 
when  General  Kearney  with  his  division  reached  the  field, 
his  troops  replaced  the  exhausted  lines  of  Hooker,  which 
Avere  withdrawn  from  the  contest.  The  loss  in  Hooker's 
division  was  1,240  killed  and  wounded.  "While  the  left 
was  thus  engaged,  General  Hancock's  brigade,  consisting 
of  the  fifth'Wisconsin,  Colonel  Cobb ;  forty-ninth  Penn- 
sylvania, Colonel  Erwin ;  forty-third  New  York,  Colonel 
Yinton ;  sixth  Maine,  Colonel  Burnham,  were  on  the 
right,  General  Brooks  with  the  Yermont  troops  were  in 
the  centre. 

The  brigade  of  Hancock  was  deployed  on  the  extreme 
right,  under  the  supervision  of  General  Keyes,  and  took 
possession  of  two  of  the  enemy's  outer  works,  and  thence 
formed  in  line  of  battle  in  an  open  field,  when  his  battery 
opened  upon  Fort  Paige.  The  enemy,  perceiving  that  he 
was  unsupported,  attempted  to  get  in  his  rear;  as  they  ad- 
vanced they  were  met  by  a  brilliant  bayonet  charge  which 
drove  them  back  effectually.  Reinforcements  then  com- 
ing up,  the  positions  were  held  until  morning.  During  the 
night  of  Monday  the  whole  army  was  moved  to  the  front, 
but  as  the  rain  continued,  and  the  roads  were  made  worse 
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by  the  movement  upon  tliem,  it  was  impossible  to  get  up 
the  supply  trains,  and  the  troops  suflered  for  want  of  food. 
In  the  morning  the  Confederate  army  was  seen  drawn  up 
in  front  of  Williamsburg,  but  beyond  the  forts,  which  it  was 
soon  discovered  had  been  abandoned.  The  enemy  were 
already  in  motion  to  the  rear,  and  before  their  deserted 
works  were  occupied  they  were  already  beyond  the  city, 
marching  to  the  north-Avest.  There  were  no  guns  cap- 
tured in  the  forts.  The  enemy  reported  his  killed  and 
wounded  at  220,  and  that  they  captured  623  prisoners  and 
eleven  field-pieces.  These  results  gave  General  McClel- 
lan,  who  arrived  on  the  field  at  five  o'clock  Monday,  great 
satisfaction,  as  appears  from  his  despatch  as  follows : 

"  Head-quaeters,  Aemt  of  the  Potomac, 
""Williamsburg,  Virginia,  Tuesday,  May  6. 
"  Hon.  E.  M.  Stantox,  Secretary  ofWar: 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  occupation  of  this  place  as 
the  result  of  tlie  hard  fought  action  of  yesterday. 

"  The  effect  of  Hancock's  brilliant  engagement  yesterday  afternoon 
was  to  turn  the  left  of  their  line  of  works.  He  was  strongly  rein- 
forced, and  the  enemy  abandoned  the  entire  position  during  the  night, 
leaving  all  his  sick  and  wounded  in  our  hands.  His  loss  yesterday 
was  very  severe. 

"  We  have  some  300  uninjured  prisoners,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
wounded.  Their  loss  in  killed  is  heavy.  The  victory  is  complete.  I 
have  sent  cavalry  in  pursuit. 

"  The  conduct  of  our  men  has  been  excellent,  with  scarcely  an  es- 
ception. 

"The  enemy's  works  are  very  extensive  and  exceedingly  strong, 
both  in  respect  to  position  and  the  works  themselves. 

"  Our  loss  was  heavy  in  Hooker's  division,  but  very  little  on  other 
parts  of  the  field. 

"  Hancock's  success  was  gained  with  a  loss  of  not  over  twenty 
killed  and  wounded. 

"  The  weather  is  good  to-day,  but  there  is  great  difHculty  in  getting 
up  food  on  account  of  the  roads.  Very  few  wagons  have  yet 
come  up. 

"Am  I  authorized  to  follow  the  example  of  other  generals,  and 
direct  the  names  of  battles  to  be  placed  on  colors  of  regiments  ? 

'•  We  have  other  battles  to  fight  before  reaching  Eichmond. 

"  G.  B.  McOlellan-, 
"  Major-  General  Commanding.'''' 

The  enemy  retreated  beyond  the  Chickahominy,  to  which 
stream  the  cavalry  pursued  them,  finding  no  fortifications, 
but  capturing  many  prisoners.  The  pursuit  was  pushed 
on  with  little  intermission  toward  Richmond. 
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The  account  G:iveii  of  the  battle  hy  General  McClellan 
before  the  war  committee,  was  as  follows : 

"As  soon  as  I  kne"W  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Yorktown,  I  or- 
dered the  cavalry,  under  General  Stoneraan,  -with  the  horse  artillery, 
in  pursuit.     I  directed  the  divisions  of  Kearney  and  Hooker  to  move 
by  the  direct  road  from  YorktoTvn  to  '^Yilliamsburg,  while  tlio  divlt;- 
ions  of  Smith,  Couch  and  Casey  were  ordered  by  the  road  from  War- 
wick Court-IIouse  to  Williamsburg.     The  divisions  of  Riclitirdson, 
Sedgwick  and  Porter  were  moved  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  York- 
town,  ready  eithei'  to  support  the  troops  who  had  advanced  by  land 
or  to  go  by  water,  as  circumstances  might  render  advisable.     The 
general  instructions  given  to  the  troops  ordered  in  pursuit  were  to 
overtake  the  enemy  and  inflict  as  much  damage  as  possible.     This 
was  on  Sunday.     That  night  I  heard  that  tlie  cavalry  had  come  up 
with  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg,  tliai  they  had  been 
obliged  to  fall  back  from  the  works,  and  tliat  the  iiif:uitry  were  within 
a  half  hours  march,  rapidly  approaching,  and  would  undoubtedly 
carry  the  position.     General  Sumner  was  in  cc>!nmand  of  the  troops 
ordered  to  the  front.     I  remained  at  Yorktowu  on  Sunday,  and  on 
Monday  morning  engaged  in  arranging  for  the  forwarding  of  Frank- 
lin's division  to  West  Point  and  in  consultation  with  the  naval  com- 
mander, as  well  as  other  duties  incident  to  my  position.     I  beard 
nothing  from  the  front  on  Monday  morning  that  gave  me  any  idea 
that  there  was  any  thing  serio-us  involved.     I  heard  Hothing  froni 
General  Sumner.     The  first  intimation  I  had  that  there  was  any  thing 
at  all  serious  was  from  Governor  Sprague,  who  came  to  me  at  York- 
town  and  told  me  that  things  were  not  going  on  well  in  front.     This 
was,  I  think,  about  noon  ;  it  may  have  been  half  an  hour  or  an  liour 
one  way  or  the  other.     He  told  me  that  things  were  not  going  well, 
and  that  my  presence  in  the  front  was  necessary.     As  soon  as  I 
heard  that  I  took  a  boat,  went  down  to  camp  where  my  horses  were, 
and  immediately  left  for  the  front,  meeting  on  the  way  the  Prince  do 
Joinville  and  an  aid  of  General  Sumner,  who  had  been  sent  back  to 
hurry  me  up.     Up  to  this  time  I  had  had  no  information  from  Gen- 
eral Sumner,  or  any  one  in  command,  that  there  was  any  thing  at  all 
serious  in  front.     I  arrived  on  the  ground  I  should  think  about  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  dark.     I  acquainted  myself,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  immediately  ordered 
reinforcements  to  General  Hancock,  who  was  heavily  engaged  when 
I  arrived,  and  I  endeavored  to  communicate  with  General  lleintzel- 
mun,  who  was  on  the  left  of  the  position.     I  was  told  that  it  was 
impossible  to   communicate  directly  with  our  left  under   General 
Heintzelman.     I  sent  an  officer.  Captain  Alexander,  with  a  company 
to  endeavor  to  open  communication  with  General  Heintzelman,  that 
I  might  learn  the  state  of  aftaira  there.     He  returned  after  dark  with 
the  information  that  it  was  impracticable  to  get  through  the  marsh. 
I  then  went  around  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  by  way  of  the  rear, 
to  communicate.     Daring  the  night  Theard  from  General  Heintzel- 
man that  Hooker's  division  had  been  badly  cut  up,  and  could  not  bo 
relied  upon  for  very  heavy  work  in  the  morning ;  that  Kearney's  di- 
vision, although  it  had  suffered  severely,  could  be  fully  relied  upon  to 
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hold  its  own,  and  that  no  advance  could  be  made  in  that  quarter 
"svithout  heavy  reinforcements.  I  felt  satisfied,  from  what  I  knew  of 
Hancock's  position,  that  the  battle  was  won  ;  that  he  had  occupied 
the  decisive  point  and  gained  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
line,  and  that  they  must  make  a  night  retreat  or  we  would  have 
greatly  the  advantage  of  them  in  the  morning.  So  fully  was  I  satis- 
fied of  that,  that  I  countermanded  orders  that  I  had  given  in  the  after- 
noon for  the  advance  of  Richardson's  and  Sedgwick's  divisions  to  the 
front  and  sent  them  back  to  Yorktown  to  go  by  water,  feeling  sure 
that  the  battle  was  won.  During  the  night  the  enemy  abandoned 
their  position.  We  sent  the  cavalry  in  pursuit;  took  a  few  prisoners 
and  a  few  guns.  The  condition  of  the  roads  was  such  that  we  could 
not  promptly  advance  the  army.  We  could  not  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  battle  even  feed  the  men  on  the  ground  where 
they  stood ;  we  could  not  get  the  supplies  to  them. 

I  was  deceived  in  the  road.  I  expected  to  find  the  nature  of  the 
soil  much  more  favorable  than  it  was." 

Tliere  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  the  battle  of  Williams- 
burg was  a  mistake,  and  that  there  had  been  no  intention 
on  either  side  to  fight  there.  The  place  was  a  strong  one 
and  well  fortified,  and  if  the  enemy  fought  there  at  all,  he 
would,  it  was  to  be  supposed,  do  so  in  great  force,  and 
there  were  no  adequate  preparations  made  on  the  Union 
side  for  that  resistance.  The  battle  was  commenced  and 
fought  by  different  corps,  without  concert  of  action,  and 
without  any  general  order.  The  cavalry  of  Stoneman 
overtook  the  enemy's  rear  guard,  under  circumstances 
which  forced  the  enemy  to  send  back  his  infantry,  already 
far  in  advance,  to  rescue  them.  Hooker  attacked,  and 
was  severely  handled.  Kearney  came  to  his  rescue,  out- 
ranked him  and  continued  the  battle,  which  was  sustained 
by  the  operations  of  Hancock.  In  the  night  the  enemy 
resumed  his  retreat.  The  Union  loss  was  several  thou- 
sand men  and  gained  nothing.  The  enemy  had  gained 
time  for  his  trains  to  move  on. 

The  division  of  General  Franklin  arrived  at  West  Point 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  Gth.  The  object  in  sending  Frank- 
lin and  Sedgwick  to  West  Point  by  water  was  to  en- 
deavor to  cut  oif  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  ;  but  Franklin's 
movements  were  so  delayed  hj  bad  w^eather  as  to  defeat  its 
accomplishment.  The  troops  were,  however,  immediately 
landed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pamuidcey  river,  half  a 
mile  below  West  Point.  The  enemy  disappeared  on  the 
approach, of  the  gunboats,  and  on  the  same  evening  part 
of  General  Sedgwick's  troops,  under  General  Dana,  arrived. 
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In  the  morning  of  the  Ttli,  these  troops  landed,  and  imme- 
diately advanced  to  drive  the  enemy,  who  were  assembling 
in  a  piece  of  woods  above.  The  second- United  States 
ailillery  was  on  the  right  of  the  advance,  with  Porter's 
Massachusetts  battery.  The  enemy,  however,  pressed 
heavily  on  the  left,  and  the  troops  were  forced  back  with 
the  loss  of  500  prisoners,  nntil  they  came  within  range  of 
the  gunboats,  the  vigorous  lire  of  which  threw  the  euemj 
into  confusion,  <ru  ..  they  retired.  General  Franklin  then 
completed  his  landing,  and  further  arrivals  of  troops  from 
Yorktown  and  Fortress  Monroe  strengthened  the  position, 
when  it  became  an  important  base  for  the  movement  upon 
Richmond.  The  troops  of  Franklin  and  Sedgvv-ick  were 
fairly  established. 

It  was  important  to  form  a  junction  with  those  troops 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  James  Kiver  carries  twelve 
feet  water  up  to  the  city,  and  the  largest  gunboats  draw 
but  nine  feet ;  while  both  rivers  were  thus  swept  by  the  gun- 
boats, the  array  under  McClellan  advanced  securely  upon 
its  prey.  The  enemy  retired  slowly  and  in  good  order 
before  the  advance,  skirmishing  as  they  went,  Longstreet 
covering  the  rear  guard,  closely  pursued  by  Stoneman, 
the  main  body,  under  McClellan,  following  steadily.  On 
the  9th  of  May  his  head-quarters  were  twelve  miles  from 
Williamsburg;  and  Stoneman,  with  the  sixth  United 
States  cavalry,  defeated  the  enemy's  cavalry  at  l^ew-Kent 
Court-IIouse ;  on  the  10th,  the  enemy,  under  Longstreet, 
having  torn  up  the  railroad,  from  West  Point  to'White 
House,  evacuated  Cumberland,  on  the  Pamunkey,  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  Kent  Court-IIouse.  The  place  was 
occupied  by  the  sixth  cavalry,  which  came  up  with  the 
enemy  at  Slater's  Mills,  and  defeated  them,  with  fourteen 
killed.  On  the  following  day,  May  11th,  they  reached 
Wliite  House,  the  enemy's  rear  guard  being  at  Tunstall's 
station,  on  the  railroad.  A  junction  was  now  effected  with 
Franklin's  corps,  and  General  McClellan  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Roper's  church,  six  miles  from  West 
Point,  on  the  13th.  The  troops  were  now  permitted  to 
rest,  put  their  arms  in  order,  recover  from  their  fatiguing 
march,  and  recruit  from  their  short  rations.  The  advance 
was  again  ordered  for  the  19th,  when  the  indefatigable 
Stoneman  had  his  advance  at  Cold  Harbor,  ten  miles  north- 
west of  Ivichmond,  by  turnpike  and  by  'New  Bridge,  over 
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the  Cliickaliominy,  eight  miles  from  Kichraond,  There 
was  now  to  enemy  to  the  north  of  the  Chickahominy. 
In  the  march  wliich  the  army  had  made  from  Torktown, 
innumerable  hardships  had  been  overcome,  and  great  la- 
bors performed,  roads  had  been  constructed,  bridges  built, 
and  the  enemy  driven  before  them.  They  were  now  re- 
cruited and  eager  again  to  advance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  current  of  success  had  received  a 
check.  The  gunboats  Aroostook,  Galena  and  Port  Royal, 
with  the  Naugatuck  and  the  Monitor,  moved  up  the  river, 
getting  aground  occasionally,  but  meeting  no  opposition 
until  within  eight  miles  from  Richmond,  at  Ward's  Bluff, 
crowned  by  Fort  Darling.  At  that  point  were  constructed 
two  barriers  of  spiles,  sunken  steamboats  and  sail  vessels, 
secured  by  chains,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  were  lined 
with  riflo-pits.  The  Galena  ran  up  to  the  barrier,  swung 
across  the  stream,  and  opened  upon  the  fort.  The  Monitor 
ran  above  her,  but  her  guns  could  not  be  elevated  to  reach 
the  fort,  which  was  200  feet  high.  The  Naugatuck's  100- 
pdr.  gun  burst,  and  she  was  consequently  disabled.  The 
wooden  vessels  kept  out  of  range  around  a  bend  in  the 
river.  The  Galena,  after  four  hours'  firing,  expended  her 
ammunition  and  hauled  off  with  thirteen  killed  and  eleven 
wounded. 

The  sides  of  the  Galena,  which  sloped  in  the  view  of 
causing  shot  to  glance,  were  found  to  present  only  a  fair- 
er mark  for  shot  from  elevated  points,  and  could  not  resist 
heavy  metal.  This  was  one  of  the  first  practical  lessons 
in  gunboat  armor.  This  repulse  of  the  gunboats,  under 
the  circumstances,  materially  altered  the  plan  of  the 
march  upon  Richmond.  It  was  now  certain  that  the  aid 
they  had  given  in  turning  Yorktown,  ahd  in  supporting 
Franklin  at  West  Point,  would  not  be  available  for  the 
final  assault  upon  Richmond.  Hence,  it  was  obviously 
necessary  to  increase  the  land  force  to  meet  the  new  as- 
pect of  afi'airs.  The  army  which  was  deemed  sufiicient 
for  the  capture  of  Richmond,  when  aided  by  gunboats 
impervious  to  shot,  and  which  it  was  not  doubted  would 
reach  Richmond  on  the  17th,  at  which  date  McClellan 
was  at  New  Kent  Court-IIouse,  was  no  longer  sulficient, 
when  it  was  found  impracticable  for  the  gunboats  to  reach 
the  city,  or  give  any  further  aid.  Banks  was  in  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  at  Strasburg,  and  his  corps  had  been 
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wealcened  to  strengtlien  McDowell  before  Manassas,  it 
having  been  inferred  that  the  enemy  had  amassed  his 
whole  available  force  before- Richmond,  and  that  Jackson 
was  not  in  force  in  the  valley. 
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The  surrender  of  Torktown  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  new  enterprise  which  had  important  results,  l^or- 
folk,  Yirginia,  had  been  held  by  the  Confederates  since 
the  surrender  to  them  of  Gosport  navy-yard  with  its  vast 
military  stores.  It  was  the  only  naval  depot  possessed 
by  the  Confederates,  and  it  was  also  the  only  harbor  of 
refuge  for  the  Merrimac.  It  had  long  been  threatened  on 
the  south  by  the  corps  of  General  Burnsido,  who  held  Eliza- 
beth City  and  Weldon,  North  Carolina,  and  it  was  but  inad- 
equately defended  by  General  Huger  with  a  small  force.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  land  troops,  under  cover  of  the 
gunboats,  and  capture  the  place.  The  point  selected  for 
the  landing  of  troops  was  inspected  by  President  Lincoln, 
who,  at  six  o'clock  on  the  8th  of  May,  went  across  from 
Fortress  Monroe  to  a  spot  (Willoughby's  Point)  about  one 
mile  below  the  Pip  Paps.  On  his  return,  a  dozen  trans- 
ports were,  in  the  clear  moonlight,  loaded  with  troops,  and 
at  daylight  landed  at  the  appointed  place.  The  twentieth 
!N"ew  York,  Max  Weber,  immediately  marched  upon,  and 
at  eight  a.  m.,  halted  within  five  miles  of  Norfolk.  The 
first  Delaware,  Colonel  Andrews,  was  pushed  forward 
at  nine  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Generals  Mansfield  and 
Viele  and  staff.  They  were  soon  followed  by  the  six- 
teenth Massachusetts,  Colonel  "Wyman.  The  balance  of 
Jie  expedition  consisted  of  the  tenth  New  York,  Colonel 
Bendix ;  the  forty-eighth  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Bailey ; 
the  ninety-ninth  New  York  (Coast  Guard),  Major  Dodge's 
battalion  of  mounted  rifles,  and  Captain  Follett's  company 
D,  of  fourth  (regular)  artilleiy.     General  Wool  and  staff 
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remained  to  superintend  the  landing  of  the  balance  of  the 
force,  all  of  whom  were  landed  and  in  motion  before  noon. 
The  harbor  defences  at  Sewell's  Point  and  Craney  Island 
had  been  shelled  on  the  previous  day  by  the  fleet  under 
Golds! )orough,  and  the  Confederate  commander  abandoned 
Norfolk  on  the  landing  of  the  troops  ;  who,  as  they  ap- 
proached were  met  by  the  mayor  and  other  officials,  who 
surrendered  to  General  Wool,  on  his  promise  to  respect  pri- 
vate property.     He  issued  the  following  proclamation. 

"  Head-qtiartees,  Department  of  VincnsiA, 
"Norfolk,  i/ay  10,  1862. 
"  The  city  of  N'orfolk  having  heen  surrendered  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  miUtary  possession  of  the  same  is  taken  in  behalf 
of  the  national  government,  by  Major-General  Jolm  E.  Wooh 

"  Brigadier-General  Viele  is  appointed  military  governor  for  the 
time  being.  He  will  see  that  all  citizens  are  carefully  protected  in  all 
their  rights  and  privileges,  taking  the  utmost  care  to  preserve  order, 
and  to  see  that  no  soldiers  are  permitted  to  enter  the  city  except  by 
his  order  or  by  the  Avritten  permission  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
his  brigade  or  regiment,  and  he  will  punish  summarily  any  American 
soldier  who  shall  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  any  of  the  inhabitants. 
"(Signed)  John  E.  Wool,  Major- General.'''' 

This  event  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Mer- 
rimac,  by  order  of  Commodore  Tatnall.  He  stated  that  the 
pilots  had  assured  him  that  if  she  was  lightened  she  could 
be  taken  up  James  Eiver.  He  accordingly  threw  her 
armament  overboard.  The  pilots  then  said  she  still  drew 
too  much  water.  She  being  now  disarmed,  and  having  no 
place  of  refuge,  she  was  set  on  fire,  and  shortly  exploded. 
A  court  of  inquiry  subsecpiently  stated  that  her  destruc- 
tion was  unnecessary ;  that  she  could  have  been  taken  up 
James  river  to  Hog  Island,  where,  the  channel  being 
narrow,  she  could  efi'ectively  have  prevented  the  ascent  of 
the  enemy's  vessels.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  at  Nor- 
folk.    The  following  proclamation  was  issued  in  Norfolk : 

"Norfolk,  Va.,  May  10,  1862. 

"  The  occupancy  of  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  property  and  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Private  associations  and  domestic  quiet 
will  not  be  disturbed,  but  violations  of  order  and  disrespect  to  the 
government  will  be  followed  by  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  offenders. 

"Those  who  have  left  their  homes  under  the  anticipation  of  any 
acts  of  vandalism,  may  be  assured  that  the  government  allows  no  man 
the  honor  of  serving  in  its  armies  who  forgets  the  duties  of  a  citizen 
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in  discliarginc;  those  of  a  soldier,  and  that  no  individual  rights  will  be 
interfered  with. 

"  The  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited.     The  offices  of  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor and  of  the  Provost  Marshal  are  at  the  Custom-IIouse. 
"  (Signed)  Egbert  L.  Vielk, 

'•Brigadier- General  U.  S.  A.,  and  Military  Governor  y 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  strengthen  the  Union 
position.  A  force  was  pushed  forward  under  Major  Dodge, 
to  Suflblk,  which  is  seventeen  miles  from  Portsmouth,  and 
twenty-two  miles  from  Norfolk.  It  forms  the  junction  of 
the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke,  and  Norfolk  and  Petersburg 
Railroad.  By  the  occupation  of  this  point  a  junction 
might  be  effected,  by  means  of  the  former  road,  with  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  who  was  supposed  to  be  at  Weldon,  North 
Carolina.  An  internal  route  of  communication  was  thus 
established  via  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  and  Norfolk  be- 
tween Burnside  and  McClellan.  These  operations  gave 
grea.t  satisfaction  to  the  commanders  of  the  army. 

The  occupation  of  Norfolk  apparently  furnished  a  new 
basis  for  advance  south  of  James  river,  while  it  re- 
lieved Burnside,  in  North  Carolina,  of  an  enemy  on  his 
flank,  and  enabled  him,  in  case  of  a  projected  march 
upon  Richmond,  to  give  the  hand  to  McClellan  in  case 
of  his  success  before  Richmond. 

General  McClellan  was  at  Fortress  Monroe,  conferring 
with  the  President  while  these  events  were  transpiring, 
and  he  returned  to  his  camp  in  front  of  White  House,  May 
20th,  carrying  with  him  the  news,  at  which  he  seemed 
overjoyed.  He  gave  this  news  froni  the  saddle,  telling 
the  bystanders  to  spread  it  through  the  camps,  and  after 
his  inspection  of  the  respective  regiments  he  repaired  to 
Colonel  Bartlett's  tent,  when,  meeting  Generals  Franklin, 
Slocum,  Newton,  and  others,  he  leaped  from  his  horse, 
and,  slapping  Franklin  on  the  shoulder,  exclaimed, 
"  Franklin,  we  have  got  tiie  whole  rebel  crew,  Joe  John- 
ston, G.  AY.  Smith,  and  all."  A  large  crowd,  collected 
around  the  tent  as  he  rode  up  and  alighted  from  his  horse, 
heard  him  utter  these  words.  After  making  this  asser- 
tion, he  walked  back  and  forth  before  the  tent,  answering 
questions  to  all  that  might  ask  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
excitedly  drawing  on  his  gloves,  first  on  one  hand,  taking 
it  off  again,  then  on  the  other,  until,  growing  calm,  he  sat 
down  and  entered  into  a  chat  with  the  generals  around  him. 
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The  advance  of  the  army  from  Yorktown  had  been 
directed  upon  West  Point  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
junction  with  F]-anklin's  corps,  as  well  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  less  swampy 
on  the  York  than  on  the  James  River.  The  Chickahom- 
iny  river  has  its  origin  in  Henrico  and  Hanover  counties, 
wiiere  numerous  small  streams  uniting,  become  a  sizable 
river  when  it  passes  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Eichmond, 
in  its  course  south-west  through  extended  swamps,  to 
empty  into  the  James  river  thirty-five  miles  below  Rich- 
mond. The  river  thus  forms  a  curve,  covering  Richmond 
to  the  north  and  south-east.  Numerous  bridges  cross  the 
stream,  which  is  liable  to  sudden  overfiows.  The  advance 
of  the  army  continued  to  the  north  of  this  stream,  and 
having  eflected  the  junction  with  Franklin,  the  base  of 
the  army  was  fixed  at  West  Point,  wdiich  is  connected 
with  Richmond,  thirty-five  miles  by  railroad.  On  the 
20th  of  May  the  advance  of  the  army  under  Stoneman 
was  at  Gaines's  Mills,  eight  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Rich- 
mond, and  one  and  a  half  north  of  the  new  bridge.  The 
pickets  of  the  enemy  occupied  the  opposite  bamc  of  tlie 
river,  but  there  were  apparently  few  troops  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  army  held  different  points  of  the  Chiclca- 
hominy,  at  greater  or  less  distances  from  the  enemy's 
capital.  Head-quarters  were  at  Cold  Harbor,  on  the  turn- 
pike, ten  miles  north  of  Richmond. 

At  this  time  General  McOlellan  returned  from  Fortress 
Monroe  with  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Norfolk  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Merrimac. 

The  latter  event  relieved  him  from  the  fear  of  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  the  iron-clad  upon  his  steam  communi- 
cations in  York  river,  and  the  other,  although  it  involved 
the  reinforcement  of  his  enemy  before  Richmond  by  Huger, 
and  the  troops  withdrawn  from  Norfolk  gave  him  the 
hope  of  receiving  aid  from  Burnside,  now  no  longer  occu- 
r)ied  with  fears  of  the  enemy  on  his  fiank  at  Norfolk. 
The  army  was  now  thoroughly  rested,  and  once  more  im- 
patient of  inaction.  The  commissary  arrangements  were 
completed,  and  measures  for  an  advance  were  immediately 
taken.  Heavy  trains  of  artillery  were  brought  to  the  front. 
In  order  to  communicate  with  the  gunboats  on  James 
river  it  was  necessary  to  send  by  land  through  the 
enemy's  pickets,  who  swarmed  in  the  country  between  the 
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Chickaliominy  and  the  James.  Lieutenant  F.  C.  Davis 
was  detailed  with  ten  men  to  make  tlie  attempt,  and  the 
perilous  expedition  was  successfullj  performed.  Rumors 
were  now  current  that  Beauregard  was  in  Richmond  with 
troops,  arrived  on  their  way  from  Corinth.  The  army 
of  McDowell  was  at  Fredericksburg,  with  pickets  thrown 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Richmond.  The  few  reinforce- 
ments that  McCIellan  had  received  w^ere  not  sufficient  to 
make  good  the  waste  by  cannon  and  disease,  and  by  the 
heavy  garrisons  of  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  and  other 
points.  To  unite  with  McDowell  would,  however,  insure 
success.  For  this  purpijse,  on  the  22d  May,  the  sixth  Penn- 
sylvania cavalry  was  detached  from  the  reserves,  to  recon- 
noitre the  Pamunkey  towards  Hanover  Court-House.  In 
consequence  of  their  report.  Porter,  with  his  division, 
marched  rapidly  upon  that  point  where  the  railroads 
coming  from  Fredericksburg  and  from  Gordonsville  cross 
the  river  en  route  to  Richmond.  The  enamj  held  the 
place  under  General  Branch,  the  same  who  had  been 
(March  14th)  driven  out  of  Newbern,  IST.  C,  by  Gene- 
ral Burnsicle ;  but  Porter  drove  him  out,  captured  a 
gun,  500  prisoners,  and  the  control  of  the  bridges.  lie 
was  now  within  15  miles  of  McDowell's  pickets,  and  a 
single  day's  march  would  have  united  the  two  armies, 
insuring  the  capture  of  Richmond.  There  were,  at 
the  time,  40,000  men  in  and  about  Washington;  but  just 
at  that  juncture,  viz.,  May  24,  orders  came  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  A¥'ar,  Stanton,  to  burn  the  bridges  thus  captured, 
and  for  McDowell  to  proceed  by  forced  marches  to  the 
valley  to  succor  Banks, 

The  position  of  the  army  was  now  very  critical.  There 
was  no  hope  of  reinforcements.  General  Jackson,  by  the 
celerity  of  his  movements,  had  amazed  all  the  com- 
manders, and  inqiiieted  the  government.  There  being  no 
longer  any  hope  of  a  junction  with  McDowell,  there 
was  great  danger  of  the  army  being  turned  on  its  right, 
to  protect  wdiich,  the  co-operation  of  McDowell  had  been 
depended  upon.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  hold  both 
banks  of  the  river,  which,  from  th-e  shifting  nature  of  its 
bed,  was  difficult  to  bridge.  There  were  in  process  of 
construction  nine  bridges  to  facilitate  the  passage,  and 
enable  each  wing  to  support  the  other  in  case  of 
emergency. 
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Tlie  different  corps  of  the  array  continued  to  press  tlie 
eneniv  upon  the  Chickahominy,  and  on  the  23d,  Naglee 
of  Casey's  division  of  Keyes's  corps  crossed  at  Bottom's 
Bridge,  and,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  made  good  liis  position 
three  miles  in  advance  on  the  Turnpike  or  Williamsburg 
road.  On  the  25th,  General  Stoneman's  Light  Brigade  ad- 
vanced from  New  Bridge  up  the  river,  and  occupied  Elli- 
son's Mills,  driving  out  the  enemy  under  Howell  Cobb. 
The  eighth  Illinois  was  then  sent  three  miles  farther  to  de- 
stroy the  bridge  of  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg 
railroad.  The  village  of  Mechanicsville,  five  miles  from 
E-ichmo!id,  was  then  occupied  by  the  extreme  right  of 
the  army.  All  preparations  being  now  complete,  Gene- 
ral McClellan  issued  the  following  : — 

"  Head-quarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
"Camp  near  Coal  Harbor,  Va.,  May  25,  1862. 

"  I.  Upon  advancing  beyond  the  Chickahominy,  the  troops  will  go 
prepared  for  battle  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  will  be  entirely  unin- 
cumbered, with  the  exception  of  ambulances.  All  vehicles  will  be 
left  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  carefully  packed. 
The  men  will  leave  their  knapsacks,  packed  with  the  wagons,  and 
will  carry  three  days'  rations.  The  arms  ^\\\\  be  put  in  perfect  order 
before  the  troops  march,  and  a  careful  inspection  made  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  the  cartridge-boxes,  which,  in  all  cases,  will  contain  at 
least  forty  rounds ;  twenty  additional  rounds  will  be  carried  by  the 
men  in  their  pockets.  Commanders  of  batteries  will  see  that  their 
limber  and  caisson  boxes  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

''  Commanders  ofarmy  corps  will  devote  their  personal  attention  to 
the  fulfilment  of  these  orders,  and  will  personally  see  that  the  proper 
arrangenients  are  made  for  packing  and  properly  guarding  the  trains 
and  surplus  baggage,  taking  all  the  steps  necessary  to  insure  their 
being  brought  promptly  to  the  front  when  needed;  they  Avill  also 
take  steps  to  prevent  the  ambulances  from  interfering  with  the 
movement  of  any  troops,  which  must  follow  in  the  rear  of  all  the 
troops  moving  by  the  same  road.  Sufficient  guards  and  staff'-officers 
will  be  detailed  to  carry  out  these  orders. 

"  The  ammunition  wagons  will  be  in  readiness  to  march  to  their  re- 
spective brigades  and  batteries  at  a  moment's  warning,  but  will  not 
cross  the  Chickahominy  until  they  are  sent  for.  All  quartermasters 
and  ordnance-officers  are  to  remain  with  their  trains. 

"  11.  In  the  approaching  battle  the  GeneralCommanding  trusts  that 
the  troops  will  preserve  the  discipline  which  he*has  been  so  anxious 
to  enforce  and  which  they  have  so  generally  observed.  He  calls 
upon  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  obey  promptly  and  intelligently 
all  orders  they  may  receive ;  let  them  bear  in  mind  that  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  has  never  yet  been  checked,  and  let  them  preserve 
in  battle  perfect  coolness  and  confidence,  the  sure  forerunners  of 
success.     They  must  keep  well  together,  throw  away  no  shots,  but. 
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aim  carefully  and  low,  and  above  all  things  rely  upon  the  bayonet. 
Commanders  of  regiments  are  reminded  of  the   great    responsibility 
that  rests  upon  them  ;  upon  their  coolness,  judgment  and  discretion 
the  destinies  of  their  regiments  and  success  of  the  day  will  depend. 
"  By  command  of  Major-General  McCi-ellan. 

"  S.  Williams,  Assistant  Adjutant-General." 

T]ie  army  was  now  fully  impatient,  and  rumoi's  of 
the  impending  battle  were  rife.  The  enemy's  forces  were 
evidently  increasing  rapidly  in  strength,  and  every  bal- 
loon reconnoissance  showed  laro;er  numbers  accuniulatinfr 
on  his  right. 

There  are  three  roads  which  cross  the  Chickahominy 
at  different  points  converging  upon  Richmond.  The 
most  southerly  of  these  is  the  Turnpike,  which  crosses  at 
Bottom's  Bridge,  and  passes  through  Seven  Pines,  which  is 
seven  miles  from  Bichmond.  Running  parallel  to  this, 
and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  north,  is  the  Richmond 
and  York  River  railroad,  which,  crossing  at  the  railroad 
bridge,  passes  through  Fair  Oaks,  six  miles  from  Rich- 
mond. Still  further  to  the  north,  a  road  crosses  JSTew 
Bridge,  passes  through  Churchtown,  and  approaches 
Richmond  at  an  angle  with  the  railroad  ;  this  is  known 
as  the  Nine-mile-road.  A  cross-road  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Chickahominy  river  from  Churchtown,  crossing 
the  railroad  at  right  angles  with  it  at  Fair  Oaks,  to 
Seven  Pines  on  the  Turnpike  or  Williamsburg  road. 
The  railroad  runs  from  White  House,  the  base  of  the 
army  supplies,  to  Richmond  direct ;  and  Fair  Oaks, 
within  six  miles  of  Richmond,  was  obviously  a  strategic 
point  to  be  defended  at  all  hazards,  since  the  railroad 
afforded  the  most  ample  means  of  bringing  forward 
supplies  under  all  contingencies.  Why  the  enemy  left 
the  railroad  whole  when  he  retired  was  a  problem  ;  but 
as  he  had  done  so,  every  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  it. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  the  fourth  corps,  Keyes,  and  the 
third  corps,  Heintzelraan,  both  under  the  latter,  were  or- 
dered to  advance  to  the  "  seven  pines,"  on  the  Williams- 
burg stage  road,  seven  miles  from  Richmond.  Kej^es's 
corps  advanced  to  Seven  Pines,  and  Ileintzelman's  re- 
mained two  miles  in  advance  of  Bottom's  Bridge.  An 
intrenched  camp,  consisting  of  a  lunette  and  support- 
ing abatis  was  found  one-fourth  mile  in  advance  of  this 
Etation,   and  Casey's    division  of  Infantry  with  tv/enty 
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pieces  of  artillery  bad  been  placed  in  it.  lie  was  now 
Bupported  by  Concb's  division.  Fiirtlier  down  tlie  rail- 
road were  the  two  divisions  of  Ileintzelman's  corps. 

The  position  of  the  arni}^  was  now  that  of  a  letter  A  in- 
verted, with  its  point  at  Bottom's  Bridge.  The  riglit 
wing,  on  the  north  of  the  Chickahominy,  composed  of 
five  divisions.  The  left  wing,  on  the  Richmond  side  of 
the  river,  was  composed  of  four  divisions,  one  behind  the 
other,  from  Fair  Oaks  to  Bottom's  Bridge.  The  uncertain 
and  shifting  stream  wliich  ran  between  these  two  wings,  was 
to  be  bridged,  in  order  that  both  might  communicate  for 
mutual  support.  These  bridges  were  very  difficult  of 
construction.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs,  May  31,  when 
General  Casey's  corps  was  stationed  as  follows  :  on  the 
right  ¥aglee's  corps  extending  across  the  railroad  and  ap- 
proaching a  point  on  the  river,  where  General  Sumner  had 
erected  the  grape-vine  bridge,  in  the  following  order  :  one 
hundred  and  fourth  Pennsjdvania,  Colonel  Dows;  eleventh 
Maine,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Plamsteed  ;  fifty-sixth  New 
York,  Colonel  Van  Wyck ;  fifty-second  Pennsylvania, 
Colonel  Dodge ;  one  hundredth  ISTew  York,  Colonel  Brown. 
In  the  centre  Worrell's  second  brigade  (formerly  General 
Keim's),  extending  from  Naglee's  left  across  the'Williams- 
burg  road,  in  the  following  order  :  eighty-fifth  Penn- 
sylvania, Colonel  Howell ;  one  hundred  and  first  Penn- 
sylvania, Colonel  Wilson  ;  one  hundred  and  third  Penn 
sylvania,  Colonel  Lehman  ;  ninety-sixth  ISTcw  York, 
Colonel  Fairman.  The  left  was  held  by  General  Palmer's 
third  New  York  brigade,  as  follows :  eighty-first.  Colonel 
Deforest;  eighty-fifth.  Colonel  Belknap;  ninety-second, 
Colonel  Anderson  ;  ninety-eighth.  Colonel  Durkee.  Gen- 
eral Couch's  corps  was  mainly  on  the  Williamsburg  road, 
in  the  rear  of  Casey.  The  corps  of  General  Casey  was  by 
no  means  full.  Its  strength  was  estimated  at  about  six 
thousand  men.  About  noon,  the  enemy,  under  General 
Hill,  with  the  brigades  of  Eliodes,  Garland,  Rains  and 
Anderson,  made  a  rapid  advance,  and  attacked  tlie  in- 
trenched camp  with  great  fury,  taking  it  corapletel}^  by 
surprise,  and  in  the  words  of  General  Richardson,  "  brush- 
ed away  the  division  of  Casey  like  chaff."  Thb  division 
of  Couch  had  hardly  formed  in  order  of  battle  ere  the 
enemy  were  upon  him  with  fierce  yells,  delivering  at 
short  range  a  deadly  fire,  which  was  received  with  steady 
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courage  and  with  a  stubborn  resistance,  tliat  caused  the  ad- 
vancing column  to  swerve  to  the  right.  Abercrombie's 
brigade  supported  Naglee,  that  of  Devens  sustained  "Wor- 
rell, and  General  Peck  supported  Palmer  on  the  left.  The 
enemy  in  accumulating  numbers  and  mad  with  fancied 
success,  was  pushing  between  Ileintzelman  and  the  river, 
and  his  success  in  this  movement  would  be  fatal  to  the 
army.  Our  men  stood  to  their  task  with  a  constancy  the 
oldest  veterans  could  not  excel,  and  Avhich  neither  the  evi- 
dently superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  their  determina- 
tion to  win,  nor  the  deadly  fire  of  their  sharpshooters, 
could  shake.  Nevertheless,  the  swelling  throng  of  the 
enemy's  columns  seemed  still  to  outflank  our  exhausted 
line,  and  at  six  o'clock  disaster  was  imminent.  Sedgwick 
of  Sumner's  corps  now  appeared  coming  from  the  bridge 
which  he  had  built,  and  went  into  action  to  the  support 
of  Couch,  whose  left  the  enemy  had  just  turned  and  was, 
with  a  strong  column,  penetrating  betv/een  him  and  Ileint- 
zelman, two  miles  from  him  on  the  railroad.  It  appears 
that  General  Birney,  of  Kearney's  division,  had  been  or- 
dered by  General  Ileintzehnan  to  advance  on  the  railroad 
in  the  direction  of  Couch  one  mile,  and  he  did  so,  but  im- 
mediately received  orders  from  Kearney  to  return  to  his 
original  post.  This  movement  and  counter-movement  left 
the  opening  for  the  enemy.  For  this  General  Birney  was 
relieved  of  his  command  by  General  Heintzelman,  but  he 
was  reinstated  at  the  request  of  General  Kearney,  Gene- 
ral Ileintzehnan  ascribing  to  the  inaction  of  Birney  the 
failure  to  recapture  the  artillery  from  the  enemy.  Mean- 
time Sedgwick's  men  coming  up,  excited  with  the  march, 
with  the  din  of  battle  and  the  pride  of  anticipated  victory 
flaming  in  their  eyes,  went  eagerly  to  the  work,  and  at 
once  smote  the  head  of  the  enemy's  advancing  column 
with  a  storm  of  canister  shot  from  twenty-four  pieces  that 
turned  it  completely  round.  The  enemy  staggered  heavily 
back  under  this  withering  shower.  The  situation  was  fatal 
to  them.  The  division  closing  up  "  shoulder  to  shoulder," 
in  line  of  battle,  moved  up  with  resistless  vigor,  and  the 
shaken  line  of  the  Confederates  was  driven  back  effectually. 
His  forward  impetus  was  lost  at  the  first  fire,  and  the  long 
line  of  avenging  bayonets  presented  by  the  Union  front 
imparted  a  retrograde  movement  to  his  steps  that  was  not 
recovered.  Eichardson's  corps  then  arriving  on  the  left  of 
30 
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Sedgwick,  connected  with  Birney's  brigade  of  Ileintzel 
man's  corps  on  his  left;  the  breach  was  thus  closed  and  the 
position  was  secure  for  the  night.  The  opportune  arrival 
of  Sedgwick  alone  saved  tlie  army  from  total  disaster, 
since  the  gallant  troops  who  had  so  long  borne  the  brunt 
of  overwhelming  numbers,  were  in  danger  of  being  over- 
powered. They  could  not  much  longer  hold  out.  A  delay 
of  half  an  hour  would  have  insured  total  defeat.  The  en- 
emy captured  every  thing  belonging  to  Casey's  division, 
camp  equipage  and  batteries.  There  had  been  a  severe 
storm  of  rain  on  which  the  enemy  had  counted,  to  cause 
the  river  to  rise  so  as  to  prevent  crossing  the  river.  The 
rise  did  not  take  place  as  soon  as  was  calculated  upon,  and 
that  saved  the  army. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  dawn  the  Confederates  occu- 
pied the  camps  of  Casey's  and  Couch's  divisions,  liaving 
their  left  on  the  railroad  near  Fair  Oaks.  To  our  right, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad,  the  divisions  of  Generals 
Richardson  and  Sedgwick  were  formed,  in -a  senn-circle, 
with  their  left  resting  on  General  Hooker's  right,  at  the 
railroad,  and  their  right  flanking  the  enemy.  These 
divisions  were  composed  of  parts  of  the  brigades  of  Gen- 
eral Burns,  General  French,  General  T.  F.  Meagher,  with 
four  batteries  of  artillery. 

General  Hooker's  division  was  camped  in  the  wood  on 
the  Williamsburg  road,  occupying  the  centre,  and  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  right  and  left  wings.  On  the  left  the 
remaining  portions  of  Couch's  and  Casey's  divisions 
rested,  with  reserves  of  fresh  troops  extending  to  our  ex- 
treme left,  near  the  middle  road,  under  General  Keyes. 
The  plan  of  the  enemy  was  for  Generals  Hill  and  Long- 
street  to  attack  in  front  while  General  Whiting  was  to 
proceed  by  the  nine  mile  road  and  to  get  in  the  Union 
rear.  General  Johnston,  in  his  official  report,  averred 
that  the  combination  failed  through  tlie  tardiness  of  Gen- 
eral Huger,  who  had  recently  surrendered  Norfolk,  in  get- 
ting into  action.  At  seven  o'clock.  General  Heintzelman 
ordered  Hooker  to  attack  the  enemy  and  drive  them  from 
the  wood  on  the  extreme  left.  The  attack  was  commen- 
ced by  General  Hooker  leading  the  fifth  and  sixth  New 
Jersey,  near  the  railroad,  supported  on  the  right  by  the 
brigade  of  Birney,  now  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
"Robert  Ward.     General  Sickles'  brigade  followed,  and  a 
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portion  of  it  having,  by  order  of  General  Hooker,  gone  to 
the  left  of  the  "Williamsburg  road,  the  artillery  found  the 
ground  too  boggy  to  get  through.  The  brigade  of  Sickles 
finding  the  enemy  showing  a  iirm  front  before  them,  after 
some  ineftectual  hring,  formed  a  line,  and  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets performed  a  charge  that  won  the  greatest  admiration 
of  both  friend  and  foe,  and  with  a  determination  and  vigor 
that  at  once  settled  the  matter  in  that  quarter.  Ihe 
seventy-first  and  seventy-third  New  York  showed  tliat  the 
bayonet  was  the  true  mode  of  winning  ground  with  little 
loss.  In  every  instance  where  it  was  used,  it  was  followed 
by  little  loss,  but  inflicted  great  suftering  upon  the  enemy. 
The  example  was  followed  on  the  right,  and  the  ground 
trembled  beneath  the  cadenced  tread  of  a  long  line  of 
firmly  determined  men,  whose  swift  moving  front  gleamed 
with  the  deadly  bayonets  before  which  the  enemy's  line 
scattered  in  confusion.  The  biting  fire  which  the  enemy 
poured  upon  them  as  they  advanced,  did  not  for  an  instant 
check  or  retard  the  irresistible  attack.  They  cleared  the 
woods  at  once,  and  the  enemy  retired,  leaving  the  Union 
troops  masters  of  the  field.  About  an  hour  after  the 
firing  had  ceased,  General  McClellan  arrived  on  the  field. 

On  Monday  General  Hooker  was  ordered  to  make  a  re- 
connoissance  in  force  to  the  front,  and  he  did  so  to  within 
four  miles  of  Richmond  without  resistance,  wlien  he  was 
recalled. 

During  this  battle  the  balloon  was  overlooking  the 
strife,  and  was  in  telegraphic  communication  with  General 
McClellan  at  his  quarters.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were 
as  follows : 

Killed.  "Wounded.     Missing.  Tot.iL 

Confederate  681  4,303  814  5,798 

Union  890  3,627  1,222  5,739 

The  losses  in  the  third  and  fourth  corps,  reported 
by  General  Heintzelman,  were  3,800  out  of  11,000  en- 
gaged. 

The  enemy  also,  according  to  General  Johnston's  report, 
claimed  to  have  captured  10  pieces  of  artillery,  6,000  mus- 
kets, besides  colors,  tents  and  camp  equipage.  Among  the 
enemy  wounded  was  General  JTohnston ;  GeneralPettigrew, 
Colonel  Lenox  and  General  Korton  killed.  The  union 
loss  was  ^t  first  reported  at  10,000,  but  the  fi.gures  given 
are  those  of  General  McClellan's  report.     The  following 
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are  tlie  despatches  fonvarded  by  General  McClellan  from 
the  field : 

"  Field  of  Battle,  June  1,  12  o'cloch. 

"  We  have  had  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  the  corps  of  Generals 
Sumner,  Heintzelman  and  Keyes  have  been  engaged  against  greatly 
superior  numbers. 

"  Yesterday,  at  one,  the  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  a  terrible  storm, 
which  had  flooded  the  valley  of  the  Chickahominy,  attacked  our 
troops  on  the  right  flank, 

"  General  Casey's  division,  which  was  in  the  first  line,  gave  away 
unaccountably  and  disunitedly.  This  caused  a  temporary  confusion, 
during  which  the  guns  and  baggage  were  lost;  but  Generals  Heint- 
zelman and  Keyes  most  gallantly  brought  up  their  troops,  which 
checked  the  enemy. 

"  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  succeeded,  by  prcat  exertion,  in 
bringing  across  Generals  Sedgwick  and  Richanlsoirs  divisions,  who 
drove  back  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  covering  the  ground 
with  his  dead. 

"  This  morning  the  enemy  attempted  to  renew  the  conflict,  but 
was  everywhere  repulsed. 

"  We  have  taken  many  prisoners,  among  whom  is  General  Petti- 
grew  and  Colonel  Loring. 

"  Our  loss  is  heavy,  but  that  of  the  enemy  must  be  enormous. 

"  With  the  exception  of  General  Casey's  division  the  men  behaved 
splendidly. 

"  Several  fine  bayonet  charges  have  been  made.  The  Second  Ex- 
celsior regiment  made  two  to-day." 

The  following  address  was  read  to  the  army  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  3d,  at  dress  parade,  and  was  received  with  an 
outburst  of  vociferous  cheering  from  every  regiment : 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
"  Camp  near  New  Bridge,  Va.,  June  2. 

"  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  :— I  haVe  fulfilled  at 
least  a  part  of  my  promise  to  you.  You  are  now  lace  to  face  with 
the  rebels,  who  are  held  at  bay  in  front  of  the  capital.  The  final  and 
decisive  battle  is  at  hand.  Unless  you  belie  your  past  history,  the  re- 
sult cannot  be  for  a  moment  doubtful.  If  the  troops  who  labored  so 
faithfully,  and  fought  so  gallantly  at  Yorktown,  and  who  so  bravely 
won  the  hard  fights  at  Williamsburg,  West  Point,  Hanover  Conrt- 
House  and  Fair  Oaks,  now  prove  worthy  of  their  antecedents,  the 
•victory  is  surely  ours. 

"  The  events  of  every  day  prove  your  superiority.  "Wherever  you 
have  met  the  enemy  you  have  beaten  him.  Wherever  you  have  used 
the  bayonet,  he  has  given  way  in  panic  and  disorder. 

"  I  ask  of  you  now  one  last  crowning  effort.  The  enemy  has  staked 
his  all  on  the  issue  of  the  coming  battle.  Let  us  meet  him  and  crush 
him  here,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  rebellion. 

"  Soldiers,  I  will  be  with  you  in  this  battle,  and  sharejts  dangers 
with  you.    Our  confidence  in  each  other  is  now  founded  upon  the 
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past.  Let  us  strike  the  blow  wMch  is  to  restore  peace  and  union  to 
this  distracted  land.  Upon  your  valor,  discipline,  and  mutal  confi- 
deuco  the  result  depends. 

"  (Signed)  Geobge  B.  MoCi-kllan, 

"  Major- General  Commanding^ 

Tliis  first  despatcli  of  General  McClellan  gave  great 
offence  in  two  particulars ;  one  was  in  not  giving  General 
Sumner  proper  Cicdit,  and  the  other  in  the  censure  cast 
upon  Casey's  corps.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  following 
despatches  were  sent  forward  : 

"New  Bridge,  June  5,  10.30  a.  m. 
*'  To  Honorable  E.  M.  Staxton",  Secretary  of  War : 

"My  telegraphic  despatch  of  June  1,  in  regard  to  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  was  incorrectly  published  in  the  newspapers.  .  I  send  with  this 
a  corrected  copy,  which  I  request  may  be  published  at  once.  I  am 
the  more  anxious  about  this,  since  my  despatch,  as  published,  would 
seem  to  ignore  the  services  of  General  Sumner,  which  were  too  val- 
uable and  brilliant  to  be  overlooked,  both  in  the  difficult  passage  of 
the  stream  and  the  subsequent  combat.  The  mistake  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  the  transmittal  of  the  despatch  by  the  telegraph. 
"(Signed)  G,  B.  MoClellan, 

"  Major- General  Commanding. '''' 

"the   OOEBEOTED   DESPATCn. 

"  Field  of  Battle,  12  o''cIoch,  June  1. 
"  Honorable  E.  M.  Stanton-,  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  We  have  had  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  the  corps  of  Sumner, 
Heiutzelman  and  Keyes  have  been  engaged  against  greatly  superior 
numbers.  Yesterday  at  one  o'clock,  the  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  a 
terrible  storm,  which  had  flooded  the  valley  of  the  Ohickahominy, 
attacked  our  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Casey's  division, 
which  was  the  first  line,  gave  way  unaccountably  and  discreditably. 
This  caused  a  temporary  confusion,  during  which  so7ne  guns  and  bag- 
gage were  lost,  but  Heintzelman  and  Kearney  most  gallantly  brought 
up  their  troops,  which  checked  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  bow- 
ever,  General  Sumner  succeeded,  by  great  exertions,  in  bringing 
across  Sedgwick's  and  Eichardson's  divisions,  which  drove  back  the 
enemy  at  tlie  point  of  the  bayonet,  covering  the  ground  with  his 
dead.  This  morning  the  enemy  attempted  to  renew  the  conflict,  but 
was  everywhere  repulsed. 

"  We  have  taken  many  prisoners,  among  whom  are  General  Petti- 
grew  and  Colonel  Loring.  Our  loss  is  heavy,  but  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  must  be  enormous.  With  the  exception  of  Casey's  division, 
our  men  behaved  splendidly.  Several  fine  bayonet  charges  have 
been  made.    The  second  Excelsior  made  two  to-day. 

"  (Signed)  G.  B.  McClellan,  General  Commanding.^'' 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  June  5. 
"  Honorable  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  My  despatch  of  the  1st  inst.,  stating  that  General  Casey's  division, 
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wMch  was  in  the  first  line,  gave  way  unaccountably  and  discredita- 
bly, was  based  upon  oflacial  statements  made  to  me  before  I  arrived 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  while  I  was  there,  by  several  command- 
ers. From  statements  made  to  me  subsequently  by  Generals  Casey 
and  Naglee,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  portions  of  the  division  be- 
haved well,  and  made  a  most  gallant  stand  against  superior  numbers ; 
but  at  present  the  accounts  are  too  conflicting  to  enable  me  to_  dis- 
criminate with  certainty.  When  the  facts  are  clearly  ascertained, 
the  exceptional  good  conduct  will  be  properly  acknowledged. 

"(Signed)  Geoege  B.  McClellait, 

^'-  Major- General  Commanding.'''' 

The  despatcli  correcting  tlie  omission  in  relation  to  Gen- 
eral Sumner  being  altered,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of 
Casey's  corps,  to  read  "discreditably"  instead  of  "  disuni- 
tedly"  makes- the  censure  more  severe:  nevertheless,  on 
the  same  date  portions  of  the  division  are  in  the  other  des- 
patch relieved  from  censure.  The  result  was,  that  Gene- 
ral F.  J.  Peck  superseded  Casey,  who  was  given  some 
employment  at  White  House  in  the  rear.  On  the  day 
following  the  battle,  the  enemy  opened  with  artillery  from 
live  batteries  upon  l)Tew  Bridge  on  General  Sumner's 
corps,  by  which  some  loss  was  sustained. 
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CHAPTEE    XXIII. 


General  Jackson's  Movement. — Falls  back. — General  Banks  advancing. — 
General  Shields. — Battle  at  Winchester. — General  Banks  reports  the 
Flight  of  Jackson. — Jackson  and  Johnston  unite.— E fleet  of  the  fall  of 
Yorktown. — Johnston  drives  Milroy. — Ewell  at  Lurey. — Banks  falls 
Back. — Shields  ordered  to  join  McDowell. — Colonel  Kenby  defeated  at 
Front  lioyal.— Forced  Retreat  of  Banks. — He  crosses  the  Potomac  in  a 
compk'te  Rout. — Mountain  Department. — Fremont  supersedes  Eosecrans. 
— Inefficiency  of  Schenck. — Johnston  decoys  Milroy. — He  follows  near 
Staunton. — .Johnston  falls  upon  Milroy. — ^Pursues  him  to  McDowell. — 
Schenck  joins  Milroy. — They  lose  their  Baggage  and  are  defeated. — Re- 
treat upon  Franklin.— Blenker's  Corps. — Fremont's  Corps  ordered  to  sup- 
port Banks. — Slow  Movements. — The  object  of  Jackson's  Raid. — Its  re- 
sults.— The  Government  alarmed. — Fremont's  movement.— Call  for  Fifty 
Thousand  Troops. — Retreat  of  the  Enemy. — Combats. — Harrisonburg. — 
Cross  Keys, — Shields. — Escape  of  Jackson. — Colonel  Miles. — Saxton. — 
Sigel. — Outrages. — Retreat  of  Fremont. — McDowell  concentrates  at  Fred- 
ericksburg.— Formation  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  under  Pope. 


"When  General  Jackson,  in  tiie  beginning  of  March, 
fell  back  before  the  advance  of  Banks,  thus  uncovering 
the  communication  by  Manassas  Gap,  between  the  Con- 
federate army  and  the  resources  of  tlie  valley,  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  concentrated  upon  Richmond.  The 
army  in  front  of  Manassas  fell  back  to  the  Rappahannock 
abandoning  Fredericksburg,  and  that  in  the  valley  retreat- 
ed to  Staunton,  one  hundred  miles.  The  retreat  of  Jackson 
was,  however,  slow,  disputing  the  ground  as  he  went.  He 
abandoned  "Winchester  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  and  it 
was  occupied  by  General  Ranks  with  his  advance  on  the 
same  day  that  General  McClellan  assumed  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  On  occupying  Winchester, 
General  Ranks  issued  an  order  forbidding  all  depredations 
and  marauding.  This  order  had  become  very  necessary 
since  the  people  of  the  fertile  but  unfortunate  valley  were 
exposed  to  the  alternate  operations  of  both  armies.  The 
mission  of  Jackson  in  the  valley  was  at  that  time  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  tliat  part  of  the  army,  which  coming 
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from  Centreville  by  way  of  Strasburg,  was  destined  to 
operate  near  Staunton,  and  to  protect  the  road  from  the 
valley  to  Gordonsville,  to  which  point  the  main  body  of 
the  Confederates  had  retreated.  That  object  having  been 
etiected  by  the  15th  March,  the  subsequent  movements  of 
Jackson  were  at  his  own  discretion.  On  the  ITth,  a  force 
under  General  Shields  left  Winchester  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  who  retired  towards  Strasburg.  His  rear  guard 
was  overtaken  near  Middletown,  and  with  four  guns  it 
disputed  the  ground  foot  by  foot.  The  main  force  of  Jack- 
son was  at  JVtount  Jackson.  On  the  20th  a  portion  of 
Shields'  reconnoitring  force  returned  to  Winchester.  The 
brigade  of  General  "Williams  at  the  same  time  recon- 
noitred towards  Battletown,  through  which  a  good  turnpike 
runs  from  Winchester  to  Centreville.  This  movement  led 
Jackson  to  suppose  that  the  whole  army  of  Banks  was 
about  to  reinforce  McClellan.  To  prevent  this  he  deter- 
mined to  attack  with  his  whole  force  at  Winchester.  Ac- 
cordingly four  regiments  of  infantry  made  a  forced  march 
from  Mount  Jackson  to  Strasburg,  and  advanced  thence  on 
Saturday,  the  22d,  to  the  battle  ground  within  three  miles 
of  Winchester.  This  rapid  advance  of  thirty-live  miles 
in  two  days  was  without  the  supply  trains,  and  the  ad- 
vance made  their  appearance  to  the  Union  pickets  in  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday. 

About  four  miles  in  advance  of  Winchester  on  the 
turnpike  to  Strasburg,  through  Middletown,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Kernstown.  A  mud  road  branches  from  the  turn- 
pilce  about  midway  between  Winchester,  and  runs  to  the 
right  over  Cedar  Creek.  The  fourteenth  Indiana  was  on 
Saturday,  the  22d,  picketed  on  the  turnpike  half  a  mile 
beyond  Kernstown,  and  at  half-past  two  they  discovered 
the  enemy's  cavalry  under  Ashby  reconnoitering  the  woods 
on  both  sides  of  the  turnpike,  and  steadily  advancing. 
The  Union  troops  then  fell  back  pursued  by  the  cavalry, 
occasionally  facing  about  to  fire  upon  the  pursuing  enemy. 
General  Shields  ordered  up  four  companies  of  infantry,  one 
each  of  the  Maryland  first,  twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania, 
forty-sixth  Pennsylvania,  and  twenty-eighth  New  York,  to 
support  the  fourteenth  Indiana,  and  hold  the  enemy  in 
check  until  he  could  bring  forward  the  division.  A  bat- 
tery of  artillery  was  also  "ordered  forward  to  assist^  in 
checking  the  now  advancing  enemy,  until  the   division 
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should  arrive.  While  directing  this  Lattery,  Shields  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell.  He  how- 
ever renniiued  ou  the  field  until  dark,  when  the  troops 
began  to  arrive.  The  enemy  were  now  in  advance  of 
Kernstown,  and  about  three  miles  from  "Winchester.  They 
however  did  not  press  the  attack,  but  bivouacked  for  the 
night.  This  respite  Was  not  unwelcome  to  General 
Shields,  who  was  waiting  for  the  return  of  Williams' 
troops  to  reinforce  him,  but  these  did  not  arrive  until 
after  the  action.  The  Union  forces  engaged  in  the  battle 
embraced,  Avith  the  exception  of  live  hundred  men,  only 
the  division  of  Shields  (formerly  that  of  Lander),  com- 
posed of  the  brigades  of  Kimball  on  the  right,  Tyler  in 
the  centre,  and  Sullivan  on  the  left.  Inasmuch  as  that 
Shields,  in  consequence  of  this  wound,  did  not  appear  on 
the  lield,  General  Kimball  assumed  command.  The 
enemy's  centre  was  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  turnpike  at 
the  village,  and  his  left  extended  one  and  three  quarter 
miles  west  of  the  road,  and  his  right  about  one  mile  to 
the  east  of  it.  The  mud  road  branching  from  the  turn- 
pike passed  through  his  left  centre.  Beyond  this  there 
was  a  grove  of  trees,  and  still  further  a  ridge  of  hills 
crowned  by  a  stone  wall  about  breast  high.  At  eight 
o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the  23d,  the  enemy  opened  with  four 
guns,  which  were  replied  to  by  six.  The  batteries  were 
then  reinfurced  on  both  sides.  The  enemy's  guns  were 
so  well  served  that  it  became  necessary  to  storm  them, 
and  the  infantry  columns  of  the  first  and  second  brigades 
were  massed  for  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  left.  "Gen- 
eral Tyler  moved  his  column  on  the  mud  road  until  he 
came  in  front  of  the  stone  wall,  from  which  at  two 
hundred  yards  distance  he  received  a  deadly  fire ;  but  his 
unwavering  troops  pressed  on  without  reply  until  within 
fifteen  yards,  Avhen  they  delivered  their  fire  with  such 
efl;*ect  that  the  enemy  fell  back  across  the  field,  unmask- 
ing^ as  they  did  so  two  six  pound  guns,  the  canister  from 
which  tore  open  our  ranks  with  great  havoc,  without 
stopping  tlie  advance  of  the  men,  who  speedily  captured 
one  gun  with  its  caisson.  Two  other  brass  guns  were  now 
unmasked,  with  such  effect  that  our  troops  were  forced 
back,  upsetting  the  captured  gun  as  they  left  it.  The 
fifth  Ohio  and  eightj^-fourth  Pennsylvania  now  formed, 
and  advanced  with  the  bayonet.     In  the   desperate  ^en- 
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counter  tlie  Ohio  regiment  lost  its  standard  bearer  five 
times  in  a  few  minutes,  Captain  Whitconib  among  the 
number.  The  fourteenth  and  one  hundred  and  tenth 
Indiana  now  advanced  at  the  quick  in  support,  and  the 
enemy  fell  back  again,  leaving  the  captured  gun.  It  was 
now  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  firing  began  to  slack. 
The  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  captured  about  200 
prisoners.  Tlie  men  slept  upon  the  battle-field,  and  awoke 
to  pursue  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  the  S-ith,  when 
he  retired  on  being  attacked.  At  nine  o'clock  Major- 
General  Banks  arrived  on  the  field  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  assumed  command.  The  Union  loss  in  this  battle  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  killed,  five  hundred  and  ibrty 
wounded,  forty-six  missing,  total  seven  hundred  and. 
eighteen.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  nine 
hundred,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  were 
prisoners ;  two  guns  and  four  caissons  were  captured.  The 
enemy  had  been  reinforced  at  ten  o'clock  Sunday  n^orn- 
ing,  by  General  Garnett,  and  claimed  that  his  whole  force 
was  then  6,000,  of  whom  3,000  were  engaged.  General 
Shields  reported  his  own  command  at  8,000. 

The  enemy  retired  beyond  Strasburg,  which  place 
General  Banks  held  on  the  25tli  March,  The  enemy  con- 
tinued in  the  neighborhood  occasionally  harassing  the  out- 
jDOst,  until  on  the  1st  April,  General  Banks  resumed  his 
forward  movement,  reaching  Woodstock,  which  was  disput- 
ed by  Ashb}  s  cavalry  and  the  shells  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
same  day  tlie  advance  passed  through  the  town,  and  on 
the  2d  drove  the  enemy's  rear  guard  over  Stony  Creek, 
near  Edenburg.  The  enemy  destroyed  bridges  as  he  re- 
tii'ed,  and  Banks  rebuilt  them  with  great  labor,  as  he  fol- 
lowed. On  the  11th  his  advance  under  General  Sliiclds, 
who  was  so  far  recovered  of  his  wound  as  to  appear  on 
the  field  in  a  carriage,  was  in  occupation  of  Eden- 
burg, head-cpiarters  remaining  at  Woodstock.  Tlio  enemy 
continued  at  Mount  Jackson.  The  following  telegram  is 
indicative  of  the  nature  of  numerous  rumors  that  were 
afloat : 

"WooDSTooK,  Ya.,  April  13,  1862. 
"To  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  "War: 

"  We  learn  from  Jackson's  camp  this  morning  that  General  Beaure- 
gard is  dead. 

"  The  report  comes  direct  from  rebel  sources  near  Mount  Jackson. 
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•'Impressive  services  were  held  to-day  in  all  the  brigades. 
"  There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  regard  to  the  enemy. 

"N.  P.  Banks,  Major- GeneraV 

The  enemy's  cavalry  continued  busy  under  Asliby,  and 
frequent  attacks  were  made  on  tlie  lines  of  communica- 
tion. On  the  17th,  Mount  Jackson  was  occupied  by  the 
Union  forces,  Shields  and  "Williams  making  a  combined 
attack  upon  it,  pushing  their  pickets  iive  miles  beyond. 
New  Market  was  occupied  at  the  same  time.  The  advance 
of  Banks'  column  reached  on  the  18th  April,  close  upon 
the  heels  of  Jackson's  retiring  troops,  which  continued 
their  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Staunton.  On  the  20th, 
General  Banks  telegraphed  as  follows  : 

"New  Market,  A^nnl  20,  9  a.  m. 
"  To  Hon.  E.  M.  Stantox,  Secretary  of  War : 

"The  flight  of  Jackson  from  the  valley  by  the  way  of  the  moun- 
tains, from  Harrisonburg  toward  Stannardsvillo  and  Orange  Court 
House,  on  Gordousville,  is  confirmed  this  morning  by  our  scouts  and 
prisoners.  N.  P.  Baxks, 

"  Major-  General  Commanding.'''' 

The  advance  pushed  on  under  General  Williams,  who 
held  Harrisonburg  on  the  24th,  when  his  scouts  captured 
some  prisoners  nine  miles  beyond.  Banks,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  New  Market,  visited  Harrisonburg  on 
the  29th,  and  while  there  received  news  of  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans,  an  event  which,  by  its  influence  uj^on  the 
fate  of  YorktovsTi,  was  to  have  a  great  eifect  upon  his 
own  position.  The  forces  under  Banks  were  now  about 
16,000  men. 

At  this  time  Jackson,  who  had  been  falling  back  before 
Banks,  formed  a  junction  with  Johnston,  who  had  fallen 
back  from  the  Mountain  Department  before  the  advance  of 
Milroy,  who,  on  the  23d  of  April,  had  followed  him  to 
within  seven  miles  of  Staunton.  It  had  been  supposed 
by  the  enemy  that  the  Union  forces  under  Fremont  and 
Banks  meeting  at  Staunton,  would  attempt  to  drive  the 
Confederates  before  them  until  they  could  form  a  junction 
with  McDowell  east  of  the  mountains,  and  throw  the 
combined  forces  upon  Eichmond.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Union  generals  anticipated  that  on  the  fall  of  Yorktown, 
large  forces  would  be  released  from  its  defence,  and  that 
with  these  reinforcements,  Jackson  would  sweep  the  valley 
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and  threaten  "Washington.  This  proved  to  be  partially 
the  case.  Yorktown,  virtually  turned  by  the  g^anboats, 
fell  on  the  5th  May.  On  the  Tth,  General  Johnston  left 
Staunton,  and  advanced  with  a  strono^  force  against  Mil- 
roy,  driving  him  back  to  the  mountains.  At  the  same 
time  Jackson  advanced  fourteen  miles,  andEwell,  strongly 
reinforced,  made  his  appearance  in  the  Luray  valley  to 
prevent  Banks  from  crossing  the  Blue  Eidge  into  Eastern 
Virginia,  to  join  McDowell.  Edward  Jolmston  was  left 
to  guard  the  roads  round  Staunton.  In  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, General  Banks  fell  back,  and  an  order  was  re- 
ceived for  General  Shields'  corps  of  10,000  men,  to  join 
McDowell  without  delay ;  that  officer,  being  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  Jackson  and  Johnston  were  in  his  front 
with  a  large  force,  was  very  pressing  for  reinforcements. 
Accordingly  Shields  left  New  Market  May  12,  by  the  road 
across  the  Massanutter  mountains  to  Luray,  and  reached 
Fredericksburg  May  21.  At  the  same  time  Colonel  Geary, 
who,  on  leaving  Leesburg  in  March,  had  been  charged 
with  guarding  the  Manassas  railroad  between  the  JunC' 
tion  and  Front  Eoyal,  a  length  of  fifty  miles,  and  which 
had  been  destroyed'  by  the  enemy  retiring  before  McClel- 
lan's  advance  in  March,  was  also  detached  from  Banks 
and  ordered  to  report  to  McDowell.  With  these  deduc- 
tions, Banks'  force  was  reduced  to  about  6,000  men,  and 
he  withdrew  before  the  advancing  enemy  to  Strasburg, 
which  General  Williams,  commanding  one  division,  fifth 
army  corps,  was  ordered  to  hold  as  the  key  of  the  val- 
ley. The  Manassas  road,  which  was  essential  to  the  safety 
of  Banks'  corps,  and  its  communication  with  Washington, 
had  been  repaired  and  was  reopened  May  16,  between 
Manassas  and  Front  Royal.  On  that  day  Colonel  J.  E. 
Kenby,  with  one  brigade  of  Williams'  division,  was  sent 
from  Strasburg  by  General  Banks  to  take  command  at 
Front  Eoyal,  with  instructions  to  retain  the  troops  under 
Major  Tyndell,  belonging  to  Geary's  command.  The  force 
was  about  fourteen  hundred  men  for  the  protection  of  the 
town,  wdiich  is  indefensible  without  a  very  large  force. 

The  army  of  Banks  had  now  retrograded  fifty  miles  from 
its  advanced  position,  and  the  enemy  were  cautiously 
advancing  up  the  valley.  Jackson  joined  Ewell  in  the 
Luray  valley,  while  Smith  advanced  on  the  west  of  the 
Massanutter  mountains  towards  Strasburg,  reaching  Eden- 
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burg,  May  17th,  on  which  day  deserters  came  into  camp 
to  report  that  Jackson  with  his  whole  force  was  ordered  to 
move  south  and  abandon  Virginia.  They  also  reported 
the  army  so  demoralized  that  one  half  was  used  to  prevent 
the  other  from  going  over  to  the  Union  lines.  These 
reports  obtained  too  ready  credence,  and  served  their 
purpose  by  in  some  degree  throAving  the  troops  off  their 
guard. 

The  force  of  Colonel  Ken  by  at  Front  Eoyal,  consisted  of 
his  own  regiment,  the  first  Maryland,  775  men ;  two  com- 
panies twenty -ninth  Pennsylvania ;  a  Pioneer  corps ;  two 
companies  fifth  ISTew  York  cavalry ;  and  a  section  of 
Knapp's  battery.  Thei«e  were  three  companies  second 
Massachusetts  on  the  road  to  Strasburg,  and  about  five 
miles  from  that  city  one  company  third  Wisconsin  and 
one  company  twenty-seventh  Indiana.  On  the  23d  of 
May,  the  enemy  in  large  force  suddenly  appeared  at  1  p. 
M.,  and  captured  Kenby's  pickets  before  alarm  was  given. 
Colonel  Kenby  immediately  drew  up  his  force;  the 
infantrj'-  in  line  a  half  mile  in  rear  of  the  town  ;  the 
artillery  on  a  crest  commanding  the  approach  to  the 
bridges,  supported  by  five  companies.  Three  companies 
were  in  the  fort.  These  soon  fell  back  before  the  advance 
of  Ashby's  cavalry  supported  by  five  regiments  of  infantry. 
After  a  severe  struggle  of  two  hours  the  men  were  or- 
dered to  retire  across  the  river.  This  was  done,  and  the 
smallest  of  two  bridges  destroyed.  The  enemy  were  upon 
them,  however,  before  the  destruction  of  the  other  was 
effected.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to  prevent  their 
crossing,  but  the  cavalry  and  two  regiments  forded  the 
stream.  The  command  now  retreated,  but  was  overtaken 
within  three  miles  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  when  a  fearful 
fight  resulted  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  command 
and  the  wounding  and  capture  of  Colonel  Kenby. 

When  this  disastrous  news  reached  Strasburg,  it  was 
deemed  greatly  exaggerated,  but  a  regiment  was  sent  to 
reinforce  Kei^^y.  Fugitives  from  the  field  soon  came  in, 
however,  confirming  the  worst  tidings.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately given  to  halt  the  reinforcements,  and  detach- 
ments of  troops,  under  experienced  officers,  were  sent  in 
every  direction  to  explore  the  roads  leading  from  Front 
Royal  to  Strasburg,  Middletown  and  Winchester.  It  was 
soon  found  that  his  pickets  were  in  possession  of  every 
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road,  and  he  in  movement,  in  tlie  rear  of  liis  pickets^  in  the 
direction  of  Strasburg. 

The  advance  posts  on  the  Woodstock  road,  twelve  mi'es, 
however,  found  no  sign  of  the  enemy.  It  was  therefore 
evident  that  liis  whole  force  was  moving  to  cut  oft"  the 
division  from  Winchester.  The  force  was  put  in  motion 
at  3  A.  M.  of  the  24th,  the  trains,  in  front  with  Colonel 
Donnelly,  Colonel  Gordon  in  the  centre,  and  Colonel  H'atch 
with  the  rear.  The  column  had  advanced  but  three  miles, 
when  the  enemy  in  possession  of  Middetown,  attacked  the 
train  and  drove  it  back  in  confusion.  The  troops  immedi- 
ately took  the  front,  and  after  a  most  severe  skirmish 
resumed  the  march.  In  this  affair,  Colonel  Abort,  with 
the  Zouaves  d'Afrique,  were  cut  off  from  the  main  body. 
The  column  pushed  on,  encountering  several  C(jmbats  and 
sustaining  losses,  until  it  reached  Winchester,  wdiere  it 
found  the  enemy  in  great  force,  and  an  attack  Tras  made 
during  the  night  on  the  Union  left.  The  numbers  of  the 
enemy  continued  to  augment,  and  after  a  sliarp  conflict 
of  five  hours  the  march  was  resumed  to  Martinsl)urg ;  on 
the  road  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  were  met  advancing. 
At  Martinsburg  the  column  halted  three  hours,  and  arrived 
at  the  Potomac  at  sundown,  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
reception  of  the  first  news  of  the  attack  upon  Front  Royal. 
This  was  a  distance  of  fifty-three  miles,  of  which  tlurty-five 
were  made  in  one  day.  The  loss  was  38  killed,  155 
wounded,  711  missing;  total,  905.  On  the  26th,  General 
Banks  telegraphed : 

"  "WiLLIAMSPOKT,  MttlJ  26iA. 

"  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  "War : 

"  We  believe  that  our  whole  force,  trains  and  all,  will  cross  in  safety. 
The  men  are  in  fine  spirits,  and  crossing  in  good  order.  The  labor 
of  last  night  was  fearful.  The  enemy  followed  us  last  night  on  our 
marcli,  but  has  not  made  his  appearance  tliis  morning.  The  news  of 
our  movements  South  has  unquestionably  caused  them  to  look  out 
for  their  safety.  Your  despatch  was  read  to  the  troops  this  morning 
amid  the  heartiest  cheers. 

''N.  P.  Banks,  Major- General  Commanding.'''' 

The  enemy  did  not  follow  with  much  vigor  beyond 
Winchester,  although  a  cavalry  force  harassed  the  retreat 
nearly  to  Martinsburg.  Thus  'in  exactly  three  months 
from  the  day  he  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  he  liad  followed 
the  enemy  one  hundred  miles  to  Staunton,  and  in  the  last 
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three  weeks  the  remnant  of  the  corps  had  been  driven  be- 
fore him  over  the  Potomac,  a  complete  rout. 

"When  General  McCIellan  was  transferred  from  the  com- 
mand of  Western  Virginia  to  the  chief  command  on  the 
Fotomae,  July,  18G1,  General  Eosecrans  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  Virginia,  and  he  continued  in  that  command 
until  the  29th  of  March,  when  he  was  superseded  by  Gen- 
eral Fremont.  During  the  administration  of  Fosecrans, 
the  department  had  been  free  from  the  enemy,  and  under 
tlie  firm  and  conciliatory  rule  of  the  chief,  the  activity  of 
the  guerrillas  subsided,  and  the  union  sentiment  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  developed  and  confirmed.  General  Fremont, 
it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  was  deprived  of  his  command  in 
Missouri,  K'ov,  8th,  and  remained  until  the  latter  part  of 
March  in  retirement,  although  great  exertions  were  used 
to  procure  for  him  a  new  appointment.  It  was  finall}^  de- 
termined to  annex  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  the 
department  of  Western  Virginia,  and  erect  it  into  "  the 
mountain  department,"  of  which  General  Fremont"  was 
assigned  the  command,  and  on  the  29th  of  March,  he 
arrived  at  Wheeling.  On  the  same  day  General  liose- 
crans  took  leave  of  the  troops  in  a  general  order.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  new  department  was  called  the 
railroad  district,  and  the  command  conferred  upon  Briga- 

*  John  Charles  Fremont  was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1813.  His  father  ivas  a  Frencliman,  who  had  settled  in  Norfolk,  Ya., 
as  a  teacher  of  the  French  language.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Virginia. 
When  fifteen  j-ears  of  age  he  entered  Charleston  College,  and  made  good 
progress,  until  expelled  for  some  irregularity.  Ho  then  procured  a  situation 
as  private  teacher  of  mathematics.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  instructor  in 
the  same  branch  on  board  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Natchez,  and  sailed  in  that 
vessel  on  a  cruise  for  two  years.  Afterwards  he  was  connected  ^vith  sev- 
eral expeditious.  In  18-40  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Benton,  daugh- 
ter of  Senator  Benton,  of  Missouri,  whom  he  subsequently  married.  His 
Rocky  Mountain  explorations  and  adventures  in  the  then  unknown  region 
lying  between  them  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
public.  He  was  made  Governor  of  California  in  ISIG.  He  bo;;g]it  the  rich 
Mariposa  estate  in  1847.  He  was  elected  senator  of  the  United  States  the 
following  year.  In  1850  Baron  Yon  Humboldt,  on  behalf  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  sent  him  the  great  golden  medal  for  progress  in  the  sciences.  He 
was  also  elected  member  of  several  distinguished  scientific  societies  in  Eu- 
rope, la  185G  he  was  nominated  for  president,  but  was  defeated  by  ^Ir. 
Buchanan.  When  tlie  rebellion  broke  out  Mr.  Fremont  was  in  Europe,  and 
hastened  home  to  t3nder  his  services.  He  received  the  appointment  of 
major-general  of  the  Western  Department,  in  which  capacity  he  served  un- 
til recalled  on  the  2d  of  November.  Subsequently  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mountain  Department,  which  he  resigned  upon  being  placed 
under  General  Pope. 
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dier-General  Kelly.  On  the  assumption  of  command  by 
General  Fremont,  the  guerrillas  became  more  active,  and 
many  sudden  attacks  were  made  npon  the  exposed  points. 
In  the  beo'inning  of  April,  General  Fremont's  head-quarters 
were  at  Wheeling ;  General  Schenck's  corps  was  at  Moor- 
field,  west  of  Hunting  mountain,  and  on  the  road  to  Win- 
chester. He  was  emplo3^ed  in  building  bridges  that  had 
been  destroyed,  and  in  restoring  communication  w^ith  the 
valley  that  had  been  interrupted  by  the  enemy.  General 
Milroy  was  at  Franklin,  whence  several  roads  cross  the 
mountains  to  the  valley,  one  running  to  Staunton, 
another  forty  miles  to  Harrisonburg,  a  third  fifty  miles  to 
New  Market.  The  enemy  3,500  strong,  constructed  forti- 
fications, with  rilied  cannon,  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
commanding  these  routes.  The  enemy  also  threatened 
him  at  Monterey  on  the  south,  and  menaced  his  communi- 
cation (burning  the  bridges)  with  Schenck  at  Moorfield. 
On  the  13th  of  April,  they  drove  in  his  pickets  at  Monterey, 
and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  retired.  On  the  17th,  Schenck 
sent  through  an  expedition  from  Moorfield,  which  restored 
the  commnnication.  The  enemy  under  Johnston  then  fell 
back  from  the  mountains,  followed  by  Milroy,  who  on  the 
23d,  came  up  with  his  rear  guard  ten  miles  east  of  the 
mountain,  and  at  the  limit  of  the  department,  inflicting 
loss  upon  him.  He  sent  scouts  within  seven  miles  of 
Staunton,  to  wdiich  place  the  enemy  had  retired.  General 
Cox,  wdio  had  been  operating  in  Giles  county  to  reach  the 
Tennessee  and  Yirginia  railroad,  advanced  on  Parisburg, 
April  30th,  and  after  three  sharp  engagements,  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  Greenbrier,  Mercer  and  Giles  counties. 

Little  change  took  place  in  the  position  of  affairs  in  this 
quarter  until  soon  after  the  fall  of  Yorktown,  May  5,  a 
sudden  augmentation  of  the  enemy's  forces  was  apparent, 
and  they  resumed  offensive.  On  the  7tli  May  Johnston 
advanced  against  Milroy,  who  fell  back  on  the  road  to 
Franklin  until  Ire  reached  McDowell,  which  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  whole  force  of  Milroy 
consisted  of  six  regiments,  viz. :  the  second  and  third 
Yirginia,  the  seventy-fifth,  seventy-third,  thirty-second 
and  twenty-fifth  Ohio.  Of  these  one  regiment  was  sixteen 
miles  in  advance  towards  Staunton,  two  were  ten  miles  in 
advance,  and  the  remaining  three  were  at  McDowell. 
The  pickets  of  the  advance  regiment  were  driven  in  at 
31 
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iiocn  of  tlie  8thj  by  the  approaching  force  of  Johnston. 
It  fell  back  upon  thcother  two,  and  all  retired  upon  Mc- 
Dowell, closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  who  came  up  by 
six  in  the  evening,  and  immediately  attacked.  Milroy 
disposed  his  forces  in  front  of  the  mountain  in  an  iu- 
etfective  manner,  with  five  batteries  on  elevated  ground 
in  tlio  rear.  The  onset  of  the  enemy  was  firmly  met, 
and  the  battle  was  general  until  7  o'clock,  when  Schenck's 
column  appeared  on  the  ground  after  a  march  of  thirty- 
four  miles  through  Franklin,  which  it  had  left  at  10|- 
o'clock,  A.  M.  These  exhausted  men  were,  by  some  mis- 
take of  the  commander,  exposed  to  a  severe  attack  at 
great  disadvantage.  The  battle  raged  with  renewed  vigor, 
the  enemy  pressing  on  with  fresh  troops,  until  9  p.  m.,  when 
orders  were  given  to  retire.  lu  the  mean  time  a  force  of 
the  enemy  captured  the  bagga^'e  train,  which  was,  through 
the  neglect  of  Milroy,  at  JVfonterey  in  the  rear.  The 
retreat  was  directed  upon  Franklin,  the  enemy  following 
closely  and  skirmishing  vigorously  for  two  or  three  days. 
Meantime  Fremont  was  advancing  with  his  whole  force 
upon  Franklin,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  13th,  hav- 
ing been  joined  by  the  corps  of  Blenker.  This  corps 
was  to  have  reported  in  March,  but  it  had  spent  forty 
days  in  fruitless  marches  in  the  mountains,  exposed  to 
every  hardship,  and  reached  Wdnchester  only  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  in  an  exhausted  condition.  Finally, 
on  the  loth  of  May,  they  entered  the  department  to  the 
aid  of  Fremont,  who  remained  at  Franklin  recruiting  his 
men.  The  loss  in  Milroy's  command  had  been  thirty- 
seven  killed,  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  Tlie  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  supposed  to  be  about  equal. 

On  the  24th  May  General  Fremont  received  a  despatch 
from  the  war  department,  directing  him,  with  his  entire 
command,  to  march  to  the  support  of  General  Banks,  and 
at  daylight  on  the  25th  the  troops  commenced  breaking 
camps,  by  regiments,  and  by  12  o'clock  in  that  day  the 
whole  army '  of  over  twenty  thousand  men  were  on  the 
move.  l-To  one  outside  the  general's  confidential  advisers 
of  course  knew  the  object  of  the  move. 

The  march  for  the  first  twenty  miles  was  slow  and 
hard.  The  roads  were  rutted  as  deep  as  they  could  be, 
and  the  heav}'-  artillery  was  dragged  along  witli  great 
difliculty — many  of  the  pieces  requiring  six,  eight  and 
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even  ten  liorses.  The  first  day's  journey  was  to  the 
upper  crossing  of  the  south  branch  of  the  I*otoin?,c — the 
place  wliere  the  rebels  had  burned  the  bridgPj  and  which 
we  were  obliged  to  span  with  a  pontoon. 

On  the  night  of  the  31st  the  advance  under  Milroy 
reached  a  position  four  miles  from  Strasburg,  and  on  the 
same  day  General  Shields,  as  the  advance  of  McDowell, 
coming  from  Fredericksburg  on  the  same  errand,  reached 
Front  Royal.  Thus  Milroy,  driven  back  from  Staunton 
on  the  7th  of  May,  when  the  troops  of  Jackson  swept 
down  the  valley,  swooped  upon  Kenby  at  Front  Royal, 
and  drove  Banks  over  the  Potomac,  had  in  the  space  of 
eighteen  days,  wandered  more  than  one  hundred  miles, 
again  appeared  in  Jackson's  front,  as  the  advance  of 
Fremont  forming  a  junction,  but  too  late,  with  Shields 
and  McDowell  to  drive  back  the  invader. 

The  sudden  irruption  of  Jackson  had  caused  great 
alarm  in  Washington.  The  numbers  of  his  troops  were 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  intended 
to  attack  the  capital,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  free 
States.  The  real  object  of  his  movement  may  in  some 
degree  be  indicated  in  the  following  : 

"  IIead-qttaetees  Department  of  ISToRTHERisr  Viegixia, 
May  27,  1862,  9  o'clock^  15  minutes. 
"  To  General  T.  J.  Jaoksox  : 

"General: — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  yesterday,  by 
Lieutenant  Boswell.  A  copy  of  a  despatch  telegraphed  by  that 
ofHcer  from  Staunton  reached  me  this  morning.  After  reading,  I 
wrote  to  you  by  a  special  messenger,  suggesting  a  movement  threat- 
ening Washington  and  Baltimore,  unless  the  enemy  still  has  in  your 
vicinity  force  enough  to  make  it  rash  to  attempt  it.  He  has  no 
force  beyond  the  Potomac  to  make  it  dangerous ;  only  what  he  has 
on  this  side  need  be  considered. 

''  You  cannot,  in  your  present  position,  employ  such  an  army  as 
yours,  upon  any  enterprise  not  bearing  directly  upon  the  st^ite  of 
things  here,  either  by  preventing  the  reinforcements  to  McOlellan's 
army,  or  by  drawing  troops  from  it  by  divisions.  These  objects 
might  be  accomplished  by  the  demonstrations  proposed  above,  or  by  a 
movement  upon  McDowell,  although  I  fear  that  by  the  time  this  reaches 
you  it  will  be  too  late  for  either.  The  most  important  service  you 
can  render  the  country  is  the  preventing  the  further  strengthening  of 
McClellan's  army.  If  you  find  it  too  late  for  that,  strike  the  most 
important  body  of  the  enemy  you  can  reach.  You  compel  mo  to 
publish  orders  announcing  your  success  so  often  that  you  must  expect 
repetition  of  expressions. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

•'J.   E.  JonNSTON." 
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At  nearly  the  same  date  as  this  despatcli  General  Mc- 
Clellan  continued  calling  for  reinforcements,  representing 
that  tlie  force  of  the  enemy  in  liis  front  was  superior  to 
his  own,  and  that  the  force  under  General  McDowell 
would  do  more  for  the  protection  of  Washington,  if  sent 
to  his  army,  than  in  any  other  position  in  which  it  could 
be  placed.  In  a  letter  written  on  the  21st  of  May,  he 
asks  that  General  McDowell's  corps  be  sent  him  by  water 
rather  than  by  land,  as  the  more  expeditious  mode,  and 
that  he  and  his  forces  be  explicitly  placed  under  his 
orders,  "  in  the  ordinary  way."  He  closes  his  letter  by 
saying : 

"I  believe  there  is  a  great  struggle  before  this  army,  bnt  I  am 
neitlier  dismayed  nor  discouraged.  1  v/isli  to  strei'.gtiien  its  force  as 
much  as  I  can  ;  but,  in  any  event,  I  shall  fight  it  with  all  the  skill,  and 
caution,  and  determination  that  I  possess.  And  I  trust  that  the 
result  may  either  obtain  for  me  the  permanent  confidence  of  my 
Government,  or  that  it  may  close  ray  career." 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  General  McClellan  that 
General  McDowell  should  join  his  forces  by  water,  the 
President  states,  on  the  21st  of  May  : 

"  McDowell  can  reach  you  by  land  sooner  than  he  could  get  aboard 
o-f  boats,  if  the  boats  were  ready  at  Fredericksburg,  unless  his  march 
ehall  be  resisted,  in  which  case  the  force  resisting  him  will  not  bo 
confronting  you  at  Richmond.  By  land  he  will  reach  you  in  flvo 
days  after  starting ;  whereas,  by  water,  he  would  not  reach  you  in 
two  weeks,  judging  by  past  experience.  Franklin's  single  division 
did  not  reacli  you  in  ten  days  after  I  ordered  it." 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  General  Mc- 
Dowell to  leave  Fredericksburg  on  the  25th  of  May,  to 
join  General  McClellan.  Just  at  that  time,  however, 
Jackson  commenced  his  expedition  down  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  General  McDowell,  together  with  General 
Fremont,  from  Western  Virginia,  was  sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  General  Banks,  and  to  intercept  Jackson  in  his 
retreat.  Upon  being  informed  of  this.  General  McClellan 
replied  that  the  movement  of  Jackson  was  probably 
intended  to  j^revent  reinforcements  being  sent  to  him. 
The  President  replied,  giving  him  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  valley,  and  closed  by  saying  : 

"  If  McDowell's  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach  we  should  be 
utterly  helpless.  Apprehensions  of  something  like  this,  and  no  un- 
willingness to  sustain  you,  has  always  been  my  reason  for  withhold- 
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ing  McDowell's  force  from  you.    Please  understand  this,  and  do  the 
best  you  can  with  the  forces  you  now  have." 

The  government  immediately  ordered  the  concentration 
of  McDowell  and  Fremont  in  aid  of  Banks,  and  at  the 
same  time  telegraphed  to  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
'New  England,  for  fifty  thousand  additional  troops  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital.  The  order  was  promptly  complied 
with.  It  reached  Kew  York  on  Sunday,  and  on  Monday 
morning  the  seventh  regiment  was  already  on  its  way  to 
Washington,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  other 
regiments.  When  General  Fremont  received  the  order, 
May  24,  he  was  at  Franklin,  from  which  several  roads  lead 
on  to  the  route  of  Jackson.  There  is  the  road  running 
south-east  to  Staunton,  forty  miles,  by  which  Johnston  had 
driven  Milro}^  There  is  also  a  road  running  east  across 
the  dry  river  gap,  forty  miles  to  Harrisonburg-  These 
two  roads  were  watched  by  Johnston.  Further  to  the 
north  was  the  road  crossing  the  mountains  to  New  Market, 
sixty  miles.  This  road  was  guarded  by  Smith,  who  had 
returned  from  Strasburg  for  the  purpose  when  Jackson 
marched  on  Winchester,  By  either  of  these  roads  it  was 
practicable  for  Fremont  to  debouch  on  the  rear  of  Jackson, 
and  effectually  cut  off  his  retreat.  He,  however,  pursued 
the  road  leading  northward,  and  which  debouches  in  the 
valley  by  Brent's  Gap,  north  of  Strasburg.  Seven  days 
were  occupied  in  this  laborious  march  of  one  hundred 
miles,  over  the  worst  possible  roads,  and  the  time  so  con- 
sumed enabled  Jackson  to  make  good  his  retreat.  Mc- 
Dowell's corps  coming  from  Fredericksburg  reached 
Front  Royal  on  the  same  day,  and  prepared  to  advance 
up  the  Luray  valley. 

Jackson,  aware  of  these  movements  on  his  flanks,  hav- 
ing advanced  to  Winchester  and  finding  that  Banks  had 
got  his  troops  across  the  Potomac,  immediately  began  to 
retire.  The  emergency  required  all  his  skill  and  acdvity. 
In  a  few  hours  the  forces  of  McDovv^ell  and  Fremont,  ad- 
vancing on  both  flanks,  would  form  a  junction  and  close 
the  door  behind  him.  On  the  29th,  he  sent  back  his  trains 
and  prisoners.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  his  advance 
left  camp  and  reached  Middletown  at  night.  On  Satur- 
day morning  he  was  in  Strasburg,  his  train  having  pre- 
viously passed  through.  On  the  same  day,  Ewell,  with 
the  rear  guard  which  had  been  threatening  Harper's  Ferry 
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to  the  last  moment,  marched  thirty- four  miles  and  encamp- 
ed at  MiddletouTi.  The  corps  of  Fremont,  having  made 
a  long  forced  march  over  had  roads  without  means  of 
transportation,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  press  the  enemy 
who  was  thus  slipping  off.  On  Sunday,  June  1st,  Jack- 
son turned  fiercely  upon  Fremont's  advance  under  Mil- 
roy,  which  after  six  or  eight  hours'  cannonade,  fell  back 
exhausted  of  ammunition.  During  this  combat,  Jackson's 
main  column  was  filing  to  the  rear.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing, June  2d,  Milroy  having  been  reinforced  by  Blenker 
and  part  of  Bayard's  brigade,  of  McDowell's  corps,  push- 
ed on  to  Strasburg,  but  found  it  evacuated.  Jackson  was 
already  near  Woodstock.  The  union  advaince  overtook 
the  rear  guard  under  Ewell,  at  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  Strasburg.  The  enemy  occupied  a  strong  position, 
well  defended  by  artillery ;  a  cannonade  of  some  hours 
produced  no  marked  results.  In  the  afternoon,  Ewell  re- 
treated through  Woodstock,  closely  pursued  by  Fremont's 
advance,  which  reached  Mount  Jackson  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  5th,  driving  out  the  enemy's  pickets.  The  pursuit  of 
our  cavalry  was  delayed  by  the  removal  of  a  few  planks 
from  a  little  bridge  just  outside  the  town,  which  gave  the 
enemy's  pickets  time  to  cross  the  river,  about  a  mile  out, 
and  fire  the  bridge  behind  them. 

The  rear  guard  of  the  enemy,  about  three  thousand 
men,  drew  up  on  a  hill  a  mile  or  so  from  the  river,  resting 
there  with  provoking  coolness.  They  put  a  section  of  ar- 
tillery into  position,  and  threw  two  or  three  shells  at  us, 
which  fell  short.  We  returned  the  fire  with  howitzers 
and  Parrott  guns,  but  without  reaching  them  or  disturbing 
their  equanimity. 

A  pontoon  bridge,  replacing  the  bridge  burnt  by  the 
enemy,  was  completed,  and  part  of  General  Fremont's 
force  crossed  June  4th,  and  at  2  o'clock  on  the  Tth,  reach- 
ed Harrisonburg  on  the  heels  of  the  retiring  enemy.  A 
cavalry  force  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre.  It  was  met 
by  a  sharp  encounter  of  infantry,  resulting  in  a  repulse  of 
the  first  'New  Jersey,  and  the  capture  of  Colonel  Wynd- 
ham.  General  Bayard  was  sent  forward  to  support  the 
cavalry,  and  his  attack  was  successful,  driving  out  the 
enemy  and  capturing  his  camp  and  stores.  The  Buck- 
tail  regiment  suffered  severely  in  this  encounter,  being 
driven  back  with  a  loss  of  fifty-five,  among  them  its  Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel  Kane,  who  was  wounded  and  captured. 
General  Fremont  made  the  following  report  of  the  afi'air  : 

"  nEAD-QUARTEK9,  ArMY  IX  THE  FlELD, 

"  IIaeeisonbueg,  June  7,  1862,  9  p.  m. 
"lion.  E.  M.  Stanton-,  Secretary  of  War: 

"  The  attack  upon  the  enemy's  rear  of  yesterday,  precipitated  bis 
retreat.     Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very  severe. 

"  Their  retreat  is  by  an  almost  impassable  road,  along  which  many 
wagons  were  left  in  the  woods,  aad  wagon  loads  of  blankets,  clothing, 
and  other  equipments  are  piled  up  in  all  directions. 

"During  the  evening,  many  of  the  rebels  Avere  killed  by  sheila 
from  a  battery  of  General  Stahl's  brigade. 

"  General  Ashby,  Avho  covered  the  retreat  with  his  whole  cavalry 
force  and  three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  who  eshibited  admirable 
skill  and  audacity,  was  among  the  killed. 

"  General  Milroy  made  a  reconnoissance  to-day,  about  seven  miles 
on  the  Port  Eepublic  road,  and  discovered  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
forces  encamped  in  the  timber. 

"(Signed)  J.  0.  riiEiiosT,  Major- Generajy 

The  reported  death  of  Ashby  was  a  delusion.  There 
had  seldom  been  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  enemj,  with- 
out a  report  of  the  death  of  some  prominent  leader.  On 
the  Stli,  the  pursuit  was  renewed,  and  seven  miles  beyond 
Harrisonburg  the  enemy  was  discovered  posted  in  a  wood, 
at  a  place  called  Cross  Keys,  five  miles  from  the  river  at 
Port  Republic,  where  there  was  a  bridge,  over  which  Jay 
tlie  line  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  and  which  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  Shields'  corps,  coming  up  the  Luray  valley,  to  de- 
stroy. When  the  position  of  the  enemy  was  descried,  the 
union  troops  were  formed  on  a  line  of  two  miles  by  Col- 
onel Abert,  Chief  of  Staff;  General  Schenck  on  the  right. 
General  Milroy  in  the  centre,  Blenker  on  the  left,  with  the 
brigades  of  Stahl  and  Bayard  in  reserve.  In  this  order 
the  troops  advanced  down  into  the  valley  and  up  the 
slopes,  where  the  enemy  v,^ere  posted.  The  left  became 
first  engaged  and  was  severely  handled,  and  retired  to  a 
stronger  position.  The  right  encountered  the  most  stren- 
uous eiforts  to  turn  its  flank,  but  resisted  with  the  most 
heroic  resolution  against  all  the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
With  the  approach  of  night,  the  combat  ceased.  The 
troops  encamped  on  the  field,  as  did  also  the  enemy, 
who  held  the  battle  ground  with  the  dead  and  wounded, 
although  the  union  troops  bivouacked  where  they  first 
formed  line.  The  enemy,  who  had  sent  his  trains  forward 
the  previous  Friday,  decamped  during  the  night,  and  by 
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mornino;,  wliicli  was  foggy,  ]io  had  cruslied  Shields'  ad- 
vance, passed  the  bridge,  ainl  burned  it  before  10  a.  m. 
The  union  loss  in  the  affair  Avas  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  killed,  five  hundred  "wounded.  General  Fremont's 
report  was  as  follows : 

"  Head-quaeters,  Mountain  Department, 
"  PoKT  Eepublic,  June  9 — 12  ii. 
"To  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War: 

"  There  was  no  collision  with  the  enemy  after  dark  last  night. 
This  morning  we  renewed  the  march  against  him,  entering  the  woods 
in  hattle  order,  his  cavalry  appearing  on  oin-  flanks.  General  Blenk- 
er  liad  the  left,  General  Milroy  the  right,  and  General  Schenck  the 
centre,  with  a  reserve  of  General  Stalil's  brigade  and  General  Bay- 
ard's. The  enemy  was  found  to  be  in  full  retreat  on  Port  Eepublic, 
and  our  advance  found  his  rear  guard  barely  across  the  river,  and  the 
bridge  in  flames.  Our  advance  came  in  so  suddenly  that  some  of  his 
offlcers,  remaining  on  this  side,  escaped  with  the  loss  of  their  horses. 

"A  cannonading  during  the  forenoon  apprised  us  of  an  engage- 
ment, and  I  am  informed  here  that  Jackson  attacked  General  Shields 
this  morning,  and,  after  a  severe  engagement,  drove  him  down  the 
river,  and  is  now  in  pursuit.  I  have  sent  an  officer  with  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  to  open  communication  with  General  Shields. 

"  This  morning  detachments  were  occupied  in  searching  the  grounds 
covered  by  yesterday's  action  at  Cross  Keys,  for  our  remaining  dead 
and  wounded.  I  am  not  yet  fully  informed,  but  think  that  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  will  cover  our  loss  in  killed,  and  five  hundred 
that  in  wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  we  cannot  clearly  ascertain.  He 
was  engaged  during  the  night  carrying  off  his  dead  and  wounded  in 
wagons.  This  morning,  on  our  march,  upAvards  of  two  hundred  of 
his  dead  were  counted  in  one  field,  the  greater  part  badly  mutilated 
by  cannon  shot.  Many  of  his  dead  were  also  scattered  through  the 
woods,  and  many  had  been  already  buried.  A  number  of  prisoners 
had  been  taken  during  the  pursuit. 

"  I  regret  to  have  lost  many  good  officers.  General  Stahl's  brigade 
w\as  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  field,  which  was  the  left  wing.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  fight,  the  brigade  lost  in  officers  five  killed  and 
seventeen  wounded ;  and  one  of  his  regiments  alone — the  eighth 
Kew  York — has  buried  sixty-five.  The  Garibaldi  Guard,  next  after 
sufiered  most  severely,  and  following  this  regiment,  the  forty-fifth 
Xew  York,  the  Bucktail  Eifies,  of  General  Bayard's  and  General  Mil- 
foy's  brigades.  One  of  the  Bucktail  companies  has  lost  all  of  its  offi- 
cers, commissioned  and  non-commissioned. 

^  "  The  loss  in  General  Schenck's  brigade  was  less,  although  he  in- 
flicted severe  loss  on  the  enemy,  principally  by  artillery  fire. 

"  Of  my  staflf,  I  lost  a  good  officer  killed,  Captain  Nicholas  Dunnka, 

"  Many  horses  were  killed  in  our  batteries,  which  the  enemy  re- 
peatedly attempted  to  take,  but  were  repulsed  by  canister  fire  gen- 
erally. 

"  I  feel  myself  permitted  to  say  that  all  our  troops,  by  their  endu- 
rance of  this  severe  march,  and  their  splendid  conduct  in  the  battle, 
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are  entitled  to  the  President's  commendations,  and  the  oLicers  through- 
out behaved  with  great  gallantry  and  efficiency,  which  requires  that 
I  should  make  particular  mention  of  them,  and  whiclj,  I  trust,  will 
receive  the  particular  notice  of  the  President  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
will  send  in  a  full  report,  but,  in  this  respect,  I  am  unable  to  make 
any  more  particular  distinction  than  that  pointed  out  in  the  descrip- 
tior.  of  the  battle.     Eespectfully, 

"J.  0.  Feemont,  Major- General  Commanding.'''' 

"  Head-quaetees,  Mountain  Depaetment, 
" Haerisonbueg,  Va.,  June  lOiS/t." 
"  lion.  E.  11.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

"  In  my  despatch  of  yesterday,  I  omitted  to  state  that  Colonel 
Cluscret's  brigade,  consisting  of  the  sixtieth  Ohio  and  eighth  Vir- 
ginia, afterward  supported  by  the  Garibaldi  Guard,  formed  our  ad- 
vance, and  commenced  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys  by  sharp  skirmish- 
ing at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  During  the  day,  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  enemy's  ground,  which  was  disputed  foot  by  foot, 
and  only  withdrew-  at  evening  when  ordered  to  retire  to  a  suitable 
position  for  the  night. 

"  The  skill  and  gallantry  displayed  by  Cluseret,  on  this  and  fre- 
quent former  occasions  during  the  pursuit  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged, deserve  high  praise.     Eespectfully, 

"  (Signed)  J.  C.  Feemont,  Major-  GeneraV 

While  Fremont  was  thus  pressing  Jaelcson  in  the  valley 
west  of  the  Massaniitten  mountains,  Shields  had  been 
slowly  advancing  in  the  Luray  valley,  but  as  we  have 
seen,  too  late  to  shut  the  upper  door  of  the  valley  at  Port 
Eepublic,  as  Fremont  had  been  too  late  to  shut  that  at 
Strasburg.  On  the  31st,  a  part  of  McDowell's  advance 
liad  readied  Front  Royal  under  Bayard,  and  had  joined 
Fremont's  forces.  June  1st,  the  division  of  Ord,  compos- 
ed of  Rickett's  and  Hartsford's  brigades,  arrived,  and  found 
there  a  detachment  of  Shields'  division,  the  main  portion 
of  which  had  already  marched  up  the  valley,  and  on  the 
4th,  at  Luray,  issued  the  following  circular : 

"  IIead-qtjaetees  Shields'  Division, 
"LuEAY,  Va.,  June  4,  1862. 
"  [^Circular]. 

"  The  enemy  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  near  Newmarket. 
The  cannon  of  our  friends  can  be  heard.  Are  we  to  lay  down  in 
Luray  and  take  no  part  in  this  glorious  cause?  No !  lie  must  never 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  valley.  Let  officers  who  are  afraid  to  ad- 
vance resign.  I  Avill  fill  their  places  with  braver  men.  Let  soldiers 
who  are  afraid  of  their  calling  make  it  known,  and  they  can  remain 
at  Luray.  Let  those  w^ho  are  ready  to  dash  forward  through  mud 
and  water,  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  an  insolent  foe,  who  dare  to  in- 
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suit  our  capital,  follow  rae.     Jackson  and  his  crew  must  never  leave 
this  valley  except  as  prisoners. 

"  (Signed)  James  SiirsLDS,  Major- General 

"  Commanding  Division.'''' 

At  the  date  of  this  circular,  Fremont  was  pressing 
Ewell  at  Mount  Jackson.  In  pursuance  of  Sliielcls' order, 
Colonel  Carroll,  of  the  fourth  Ohio  brigade,  advanced 
eight  miles  to  Columbia  bridge,  which  had  been  burned 
by  the  retiring  enemy.  Some  delay  occurred,  when  the 
brigade  resumed  its  march  to  Conrad's  store,  twenty-two 
miles  distant.  A  violent  storm  and  fall  of  rain  set  in, 
which  swelled  IsTaked  creek  to  an  impassable  stream  after 
the  seventh  Indiana,  which  was  in  the  advance,  had  cross- 
ed it.  By  this  means  the  brigade  was  cut  in  two,  and  so 
remained  two  days  and  nights  until  Saturday,  the  Tth, 
when  the  march  was  resumed,  accompanied  by  the  trains 
which  had  now  come  up.  At  G  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  advance  reached  Port  Republic.  General  Carroll 
at  once  rode  into  the  town,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish, 
captured  an  aid  of  General  Jackson.  He* determined  to 
hold  the  bridge  instead  of  burning  it.  At  this  time  the 
battle  was  in  progress  at  Cross  Keys.  At  night,  General 
Tyler,  with  the  third  brigade  and  twelve  guns,  arrived  and 
took  command.  In  the  morning  it  was  proposed,  under 
cover  of  the  fog,  which  was  very  heavy,  to  burn  the  bridge, 
but  it  was  deemed  impossible.  When  the  fog  cleared  away 
at  6  o'clock,  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  had  in  the  night 
planted  twenty  guns,  overlooking  the  place.  From  these 
he  opened  with  great  energy.  A  line  of  battle  was  formed, 
Carroll  on  the  nght,  Tyler  on  the  left.  The  enemy  now 
coming  from  Cross  Keys,  which  they  had  left  in  the  night, 
with  an  overwhelming  charge  drove  back  Tyler's  force, 
capturing  his  guns.  After  sustaining  a  severe  struggle 
against  overwhelming  numbers  until  10  o'clock,  Tyler  or- 
dered a  retreat,  Carroll  covering  the  rear.  The  enemy 
pressed  heavily  on  the  broken  columns  which  fell  into  dis- 
order, and  retired  rapidly,  closely  pushed  by  Jackson, 
who  had  burned  the  bridge  to  prevent  being  followed  by 
Fremont.  While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the  brig- 
ade of  Kimball  was  twenty-five  miles  distant,  at  Colum- 
bia bridge,  aud  that  of  Feriy  still  further  in  the  rear,  and 
were  therefore  not  within  supporting  distance.  After  a 
retreat  of  ten  miles,  the  weary  column  met  Shields  advan- 
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cing  to  its  relief,  and  five  miles  further  tlie  balance  of  liis 
command  was  met,  wlien  the  whole  retired  npon  Lnray, 
and  Fremont  retired  upon  Mount  Jackson.  Thus  five  days 
after  the  address  issued  by  Shields  at  Luray,  his  force  en- 
countered a  severe  reverse,  and  Jackson  was  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  way  unmolested. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  Colonel  Miles,  who 
occupied  Harper's  Ferry,  sent  forward  on  the  26th  of  May 
a  battalion  to  reinforce  Banks  at  Winchester,  but  Banks 
had  then  reached  Williamsport,  and  the  troops  returned 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  the  command  of  which  was  assumed 
the  same  day  by  General  Saxton,  whose  force  was  raised 
to  about  7,000  strong  through  the  arrival  of  the  seventy- 
eighth  New  York,  the  one  hundred  and  ninth  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  some  other  troops.  With  these  General  Saxton 
occupied  Bolivar  and  Maryland  Heights,  and  sent  a  small 
force  to  reconnoitre  Loudon  Heights,  where  a  force  of  the 
enemy  was  reported.  Another  force  sent  towards  Charles- 
ton, was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  command  of  Ewell  was 
kept  very  active,  and  continnal  demonstrations  inade  as  if 
to  cross  into  Maryland,  while  preparations  were  made  for 
a  retreat,  which  began  on  Saturday,  May  31st,  and  was 
pushed  thirty-four  miles  to  Middletown  the  same  night. 
Towards  noon  on  the  same  day  a  reconnoitring  party,  sent 
forward  by  Saxton,  discovered  that  the  bird  had  flown,  but 
General  Saxton  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  follow.  On 
Monday,  Ju;ic  2d,  General  Sigel  assumed  command,  and 
proceeded  to  organize  his  force,  for  which  many  regiments 
had  been  recruited.  Considerable  delay  occurred  in  the 
forwarding  of  these  regiments,  and  Sigel  remained  inac- 
tive while  General  Banks  was  exerting  himself  to  recupe- 
rate his  shattered  column.  Fremont,  when  he  fell  back 
to  Mount  Jackson,  formed  his  line  across  the  valley  from 
the  Massanutten  mountain  with  his  right  at  North  moun- 
tain, south  of  Mill  creek.  The  lines  of  the  enemy  were 
five  miles  distant. 

.The  loudest  complaints  were  made  against  the  conduct  of 
Fremont's  troops,  particularly  those  of  Blenker's  brigade, 
whose  destructive  propensities  distinguished  neither  friend 
nor  foe.  General  Fremont,  therefore,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
issued  an  address,  denouncing  "  the  excesses  and  wanton 
outrages  upon  property.  There  seems  to  be  an  organized 
band  of  stragglers  and  plunderers  who  precede  and  follow 
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tlie  arm_y,  havinc^  outrage  and  plunder  for  tlieir  especial 
occupation,"  He  ordered  that  all  parties  detected  in  these 
outrages  should  be  shot.  The  cause  of  these  complaints 
had  the  worst  effect  upon  popular  sentiment  in  that 
reirion.  - 

The  enemy  were  now  once  more  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, and  Mount  Jackson,  exposed  on  either  llank,  being 
no  longer  tenable,  Fremont  fell  back  to  Strasburg, 
where  extensive  fortifications  were  erected.  The  force  in 
the  valley  was  now,  June  20th,  well  concentrated.  Fre- 
mont at  Strasburg,  Banks  at  Middletown,  and  Sigel  a  few 
miles  east  of  it,  on  the  hill  towards  Front  Eoyal. '  Shields 
was  again  on  his  way  to  Fredericksburg  with  McDowell's 
corps,  the  valley  dangers  being  now  it  was  supposed  pass- 
ed. The  first  brigade  of  Williams'  division,  formerly 
commanded  by  Donnelly,  was  now  under  General  Craw- 
ford, who  had  been  assistant-surgeon  at  Fort  Sumter  un- 
der Anderson.  The  brigade  was  disposed  on  the  road 
from  Winchester  to  Front  Royal,  replacing  Kenly's 
which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Confederate  advance  in 
May.  There  had  been,  when  the  Union  troops  followed 
Jackson  up  the  valley,  a  large  accumulation  of  stores  at 
Front  Eoyal ;  the  threatening  appearance  of  the  enemy 
now  induced  the  v.-ithdrawal  of  those  stores,  which  were 
sent  to  Winchester.  In  this  position  of  affairs,  a  ncAv 
change  was  made  in  the  command  of  the  department, 
June  23d  it  was  ordered  that  the  forces  under  Major- 
Generals  Fremont,  Banks,  and  McDowell,  should  be 
consolidated  into  one  army,  called  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Major-General  Pope  was  especially  assigned  by 
the  President  to  the  chief  command.  The  forces  under 
General  Fremont  constituted  the  first  army  corps,  to  be 
commanded  by  General  Fremont.  The  forces  under 
General  Banks  constituted  the  second  army  corps,  to  be 
commanded  by  him.  The  forces  under  General  McDowell 
constituted  the  third  army  corps,  to  be  commanded  by 
him. 

The  order  was  received  in  camp  June  26th,  and  appar- 
ently gave  satisfaction  to  all  the  parties  except  General 
Fremont,  under  whom  Pope  had  served  in  Missouri,  and 
between  these  two  generals  a  strong  enmity  existed. 
General  Fremont  therefore  asked  for  ten  days'  leave  of 
absence,  which  was  refused.     He  then  asked  to  be  relieved 
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of  his  command,  and  this  request  was  promptly  granted 
in  the  following  order : 

"  "Wak  Department,  June  27,  1862. 

" Major-GeneralJohn  0.  Fremont  having  requested  to  be  relieved 
from  tlie  command  of  the  first  army  corps  of  the  Army  of  Virginia, 
because,  as  he  says,  the  position  assigned  him  by  the  appointment  of 
Major-Gcneral  Pope  as  Oomraander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  Virginia 
is  subordinate  and  inferior  to  those  heretofore  held  by  him,  and  to 
remain  in  the  subordinate  command  now  assigned  would,  as  he  says, 
largely  reduce  his  rank  and  consideration  in  the  service. 

"  It  is  ordered  that  Major-General  John  0.  Fremont  bo  relieved 
from  command. 

"  Second,  that  Brigadier-General  Eufus  King  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  first  army  corps  of  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  place  of  General  Fremont,  relieved. 

"  By  order  of  the  President. 

"  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  Wary 

On  the  receipt  of  this  despatch  General  Fremont  turned 
over  his  command  to  Brigadier-General  Schenck,  and  left 
for  x^ew  York.  General  King  declined  the  command  of 
the  first  corps,  preferring  to  remain  with  his  brigade,  and 
General  Sifirel  was  assigned  to  the  command. 
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CHAPTER    XXIY 


Continued  operations  against  Richmond. —  Defences  and  Approaches. — 
Grand  review  of  troops. — Combat,  June  25th. — McClellan's  despatch. — 
Mechanicsville. — Gaines'  Mills. — Stoneman's  corps. — Change  of  base. — 
White  Oak  Swamp. — Malvern  HiU. — McClellan  addresses  the  troops. — 
Jefferson  Davis's  Address. — Close  of  campaign. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  tlie  concentrated  attack  npon 
General  Casey's  corps  at  Fair  Oaks  took  place  May  31st, 
being  the  same  day  on  which  Jackson,  having  driven 
Banks  across  the  Potomac,  commenced  his  retreat  up  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah  before  the  combined  forces  of 
Fremont  and  McDowell,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  succor 
of  Banks.  In  fact,  McDowell's  advance  had  reached  Front 
Royal  on  the  same  day  that  Casey  was  attacked  at  Fair 
Oaks.  It  appears,  then,  that  Avhile  McClellan  was  feeling 
his  way  towards  McDowell  at  Fredericksburg,  by  extend- 
ing his  right  to  the  north  of  Richmond,  and  had  reached 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  left,  Jackson,  by  his  rapid  ad- 
vance up  the  valley,  created  an  alarm  at  Washington,  which 
resulted  in  hurrying  McDowell  from  the  aid  of  McClellan 
into  the  valley,  which  he  reached  on  the  same  day  that  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  McClellan's  left  compelled  him  to 
weaken  his  right.  The  two  armies  that  ^vere  upon  tlie 
point  of  juncdon  were  thus  violently  drawn  asunder  in 
opposite  directions.  The  retreat  of  Jackson  disengaged 
McDowell,  who  returned  to  Fredericksburg,  when  McCall's 
division  was,  June  6th,  detached  from  him  and  sent  to 
McClellan.  He  was  in  need  of  more  support.  The  com- 
mand of  Fortress  Monroe  having  been  restored  to  him,  he 
drew  thence  some  6,000  men.  Jackson,  having  escaped 
from  the  valley,  might  be  expected  to  reinforce  Lee  at 
Richmond, 

General  McClellan  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
June  2d : 

"  The  enemy  attacked  in  force  and  with  great  spirit  yesterday  morn- 
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ing,  but  are  every  where  most  signally  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Oui 
troops  charged  frequently  on  both  days,  and  uniformly  broke  the 
enemy.  The  result  is,  that  our  left  is  within  four  miles  of  Richmond. 
I  only  wait  for  the  river  to  fall  to  cross  with  the  rest  of  the  force  anc 
make  a  general  attack.  Should  I  find  them  holding  firm  in  a  very 
strong  position,  I  may  wait  for  what  troops  I  can  bring  up  from  Fort- 
ress Monroe.  But  the  morale  of  ray  troops  is  now  such  that  I  can  ven- 
ture much.  I  do  not  fear  for  odds  against  me.  The  victory  is  com- 
plete, and  all  credit  is  due  to  the  gallantry  of  our  ofiicers  and  men." 

On  the  8tli  of  June  General  McClellan  telegraphed :  "  I 
shall  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and  take 
Richmond  the  moment  that  McCall  reaches  here,  and  the 
groiTnd  will  admit  the  passage  of  artillery."  On  the  10th 
or  11th  of  June  McCalls  troops  commenced  arriving  at 
the  White  House.  There  arrived  also  two  regular  United 
States  batteries  from  Fredericksburg,  and  a  regular  cav- 
alry regiment  from  Fortress  Monroe.  The  enemy,  after 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  busied  himself  in  multiplying  for- 
tifications around  Richmond,  and  in  extending  them  to- 
wards the  Union  lines.  A  double  row  of  earthworks  grad- 
ually rose  in  front  of  the  Union  lines  on  the  west  of  the 
Chickahominy. 

The  army  of  McClellan  was  also  busy  with  the  spade, 
and  continued  gradually  to  close  the  circle.  Every  advance 
movement  of  the  pickets  was  obstinately  resisted  by  the 
enemy.  By  the  13th  June  there  were  nine  bridges  across 
the  Chickahomin}',  and  the  pickets  of  the  whole  line  made 
daily  approaches,  carrying  forward  the  trenches  and 
extending  the  lines  of  communication  with  depots  at 
"White  House,  The  first  parallel  or  zigzag  extended  three 
miles  over  hill  and  through  wood.  The  left  was  in  an 
impassable  swamp,  and  the  right  between  the  enemy  and 
the  river.  Its  general  course  was  about  four  and  a  half 
miles  from  Richmond.  A  cannonade  was  kept  up  at  dif 
ferent  points  as  the  batteries  on  opposite  sides  became 
annoying.  West  Point,  at  the  head  of  York  River,  was 
the  base  where  supplies  arrived  from  the  north  and  from 
Fortress  Monroe.  Below  this  point  via  White  House,  the 
trains  ran  daily  twenty  miles  to  the  front  of  the  army  to 
the  supply  depots,  from  whence  hundreds  of  wagons  came 
and  went  continually  to  distribute  food  to  the  bi'igades  and 
regiments.  The  accommodation  for  this  immense  work 
was  limited  at  West  Point,  and  the  utmost  regularity  was 
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required  to  preveut  delay,  wliicli  would  occasion  great 
sunering  to  the  troops. 

The  enemy,  meantime,  were  not  idle.  He  was  rapidly 
accumulating  liis  force,  but  was  illy  provided  with  arms, 
and  sought  by  every  means  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
In  many  of  the  regimenis  there  were  numbers  of  men  who 
went  into  battle  without  weapons,  trusting  to  the  chance 
of  providing  themselves  ou  the  field,  and  many  enterprises 
were  undertaken  with  that  object.  It  being  determined 
to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Federal  position.  General 
Stuart,  with  the  first,  fourth,  and  ninth  Virginia  cavalry; 
the  Jeff.  Davis  troop,  and  two  guns  of  the  itying  artillery, 
started  June  12th,  and  reached  Ashland  at  night,  to  en- 
camp. At  daybreak  of  the  13th,  the  march  was  resumed 
with  great  vigor,  and  by  noon  of  the  15th  they  completed 
the  circuit  of  the  Federal  posicion,  by  way  of  Hanover 
Court-House,  Old  Church,  Tunstall's  Station,  New  Kent, 
across  the  Chickahominy  by  the  Charles  City  Court-House 
road  and  back  into  the  lines,  skirmishing  vigorously  by  the 
way.  They  claimed  to  have  destroyed  200  laden  wagons, 
three  large  transports  at  White  House,  captured  170  pris- 
oners, 300  horses,  and  a  large  amount  of  army  stores,  &c., 
losing  but  one  man.  The  Union  loss  was  estimated  at 
$3,000,000.  The  information  gained  by  the  raid  was  ne- 
cessar}'-  to  the  projected  attack  upon  the  Union  lines.  It 
caused  great  sensation  at  the  J^orth. 

The  enemy  were  now  organizing  and  concentrating 
their  troops  in  great  force.  The  conscripts  under  the  act 
of  April  15,  were  coming  freely  into  camp,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  give  them  consistence  and  to  inspirit 
them  for  the  work  before  them.  To  this  end  General 
Longstreet  issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

"  Head-quartee3  Eight  "Wixa, 
"Army  Before  Richmond,  June  17,  18G2. 
"  Soldiers  :  You  have  marched  oiit  to  fight  the  battles  of  your  coun- 
try, and  by  tliose  battles  must  you  be  rescued  from  the  shame  of 
elavery.  Your  foes  have  declared  their  purpose  of  bringing  you  to 
beggary ;  and  avarice,  their  ijational  characteristic,  incites  them  to 
redoubled  elforts  for  the  conquest  of  the  South,  in  order  that  they 
may  seize  their  sunny  fields  and  happy  homes.  Already  has  the 
hatred  of  one  of  their  great  leaders  attempted  to  make  the  negro 
your  equal  by  declaring  his  freedom.  They  care  not  for  the  blood 
of  babes  nor  carnage  of  innocent  women  which  servile  insurrection 
thus  stu-red  up  may  bring  upon  their  heads.     "Worse  than  this,  the 
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North  has  sent  forth  another  infamous  chief,  encouraging  the  Just  of 
his  hirehngs  to  the  dishonor  and  viohxtion  of  those  Southern  \yomen 
who  have  so  untiringly  labored  to  clothe  our  soldiers  in  the  field  and 
nurse  our  sick  and  wounded.  If  ever  men  were  called  upon  to  defend 
the  beloved  daughters  of  their  country,  that  now  is  our  duty  Let 
such  thoughts  nerve  you  up  to  the  most  dreadful  shock  of  battle,  for 
were  it  certain  death,  death  would  be  better  than  the  fate  that  defeat 
would  entail  upon  us  all.  But  remember  though  the  fiery  noise  of 
the  battle  ig  indeed  most  terrifying,  and  seems  to  threaten  universal 
ruin,  it  is  not  so  destructive  as  it  seems,  and  few  soldiers  after  all  are 
slain.  This  the  commanding  general  desires  particularly  to  impress 
upon  the  fresh  and  inexperienced  troops  who  novv^  constitute  a  part 
of  this  command.  Let  oflicers  and  men,  even  under  the  most  formi- 
dable fire,  preserve  a  quiet  demeanor  and  self-possessed  temper.  Keep 
cool,  obey  orders  and  aim  low.  Eemember  while  you  are  doing  this, 
and  driving  the  enemy  before  you,  your  comrades  may  be  relied  on 
to  support  you  on  either  side,  and  are  in  turn  relying  upon  you. 
Stand  well  to  your  duty,  and  when  these  clouds  break  av/ay,  as  they 
surely  will,  the  bright  sunlight  of  peace  falling  upon  our  free,  virtu- 
ous and  happy  land,  will  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  sacrifices  which 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  make. 

"James  Longsteeet, 
"  Major-  General  commanding.'''' 

Preparations  continued  to  be  made  in  "Washington  to 
send  down  by  land  from  Fredericksburg,  the  remainder  of 
General  McDowell's  corps,  he  being  directed  to  co-operate 
fully  with  General  McClellan,  but  retaining  an  independ- 
ent command.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  General  McClellan's  wishes ;  for,  on  the 
16  th  of  June,  he  telegraphs  to  .the  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  It  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  McDowell  and  his  troops 
are  completely  under  my  control.  I  received  a  telegram  from  him 
requesting  that  McCaU's  division  might  be  placed  so  as  to  join  him 
immediately  upon  his  arrival.  That  request  does  not  breathe  the 
proper  spirit ;  whatever  troops  come  to  me  must  be  disposed  of  so  as 
to  do  the  most  good.  I  do  not  feel  that  in  such  circumstances  as 
those  in  which  I  am  now  placed,  General  McDowell  should  wish  the 
general  interest  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  com- 
mand. If  I  cannot  fully  control  his  troops,  I  want  none  of  them,  but 
would  prefer  to  fight  tlie  battle  with  what  I  have,  and  let  others  be 
responsible  for  the  results." 

On  the  ISth  of  June,  General  McClellan  telegraphs  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  that  he  has  received  information 
from  deserters  to  the  effect  that  troops  have  left  Eichmond 
to  reinforce  Jackson  ;  that  the  movement  commenced  on 
the  8th ;  and  that  if  reinforcements  have  gone  to  Jack- 
son, they  are  probably  not  less  than  10,000  men ;  that  he 
33 
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cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  statement,  but  that  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  it  is  believed  in  Richmond  and 
among  the  rebel  troops.  To  this  the  President  replies  on 
the  same  day,  that  tlie  information  is  corroborated  by  a 
despatch  from  General  King  at  Fredericksburg,  and  re- 
marks :  "  If  this  is  true,  it  is  as  good  as  a  reinforceraent 
to  you  of  an  equal  force." 

On  the  same  day  General  McClellan  telegraphs  to  the 
President : 

"  A  general  engagement  may  take  place  at  any  hour.  An  advance 
by  us  involves  a  battle  more  or  less  decisive.  The  enemy  exhibit  at 
every  point  a  readiness  to  meet  us.  They  certainly  have  great  num- 
bers and  extensive  works.  If  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men  have  left 
Richmond  to  reinforce  Jackson,  it  illustrates  their  strength  and  con- 
fidence. After  to-morrow  ve  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as 
Providence  will  permit.  We  shall  await  only  a  favorable  condition 
of  the  earth  and  sky,  and  the  completion  of  some  necessary  prelim- 
inaries." 

The  progress  of  the  trenches  continued,  creeping  gradiT- 
ally  towards  Pichmond;  and  on  the  18th  a  grand  review 
of  the  forces  was  made  by  General  McClellan,  beginning  on 
the  left  of  the  army  and  ending  at  the  right  wing  at  dark. 
The  divisions  of  Keyes,  Heintzelman,  Sumner,  Couch, 
Casey,  Sedgwick,  Pichardson,  Franklin,  Smith,  Lamar, 
Slocum  and  Porter  were  passed  in  review,  amidst  the 
wildest  acclamations,  but  the  shouts  faded  into  silence  as 
the  cortege  passed  the  division  of  Casey,  which  w\as  smart- 
ing under  the  rebuke  of  the  general  order  after  Fair  Oaks, 
and  no  voice  cheered  the  author  of  that  rebuke,  although 
it  had  been  modified  in  a  subsequent  order. 

On  the  20tli  June  the  left  of  the  army  was  still  at  Fair 
Oaks,  six  miles  from  Pichmond.  The  nearest  point  of  the 
centre  was  at  ]^ew  Bridge,  seven  miles  by  direct  road  to 
the  city,  and  the  extreme  right  at  Mechanicsville  bridge, 
four  and  one  half  miles  distant.  On  that  day  the  corps  of 
Franklin  crossed  the  river,  thus  placing  more  than  half 
tfie  army  on  the  right  or  Pichmond  side  of  the  muddy 
stream.  The  situation  now  became  critical,  and  on  both 
sides  there  was  a  growing  expectation  of  the  impending 
battle.  The  weather  was  very  inclement,  and  the  roads 
very  unfavorable  for  active  movements. 

The  right  wing,  consisting  of  McCall's,  Morell's,  and 
Sykes's  divisions,  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  strong, 
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was  well  posted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominj, 
from  Beaver  Dam  Creek  to  a  point  below  New  Bridge. 
Several  militar/ bridges  formed  the  avenues  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  portions  of  the  army  separated  by 
the  river.  The  centre,  consisting  of  Smith's,  Sedgwick's, 
and  Richardson's  divisions,  stretched  in  line  of  battle  from 
Goulden's,  on  the  -banks  of  the  river,  to  a  point  south  of 
the  Yorktown  railroad.  The  left  wing,  consisting  of 
Hooker's,  Kearney's,  and  Couch's  divisions,  stretched 
from  Richardson's  left  to  a  point  considerably  south  of  the 
"Williamsburg  stage-road,  on  the  borders  of  White  Oak 
swamp.  The  whole  line  was  protected  by  strong  breast- 
works and  redoubts.  The  necessary  extent  of  the  line 
left  but  few  troops  for  supports.  Casey's,  now  Peck's, 
sadly  reduced  division  guarded  Bottom  Bridge,  the  rail- 
way bridge,  and  were  assigned  to  other  similar  duty. 

The  two  lines  of  battle  now  pressed  each  other  so  close 
south  of  the  river,  that  neither  could  make  a  movement 
without  provoking  an  attack.  On  the  24th,  however, 
the  pickets  on  the  Williamsburg  road  were  much  ad- 
vanced-— Sickles'  brigade  on  the  front.  The  forward 
movement  was  resisted  by  the  twenty-second  Georgia,  soon 
after  supported  in  succession  by  the  fourth  Greoi'gia,  the 
first  Louisiana,  and  the  twenty-fifth  North  Carolina.  These 
maintained  the  ground  with  great  determination.  The 
brigade  of  Sickles,  however,  being  promptly  reinforced,  it 
held  the  ground  gained  against  the  utmost  efibrts  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  conflict  subsided  after  a  severe  struggle 
of  two  hours.  General  McClellan  sent  the  following  de- 
spatches in  relation  to  the  affair  : 

"  Eedoubt  No.  3,  June  25,  1.30  p.  m. 
"  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

"We  have  advanced  our  pickets  on  the  left  considerably  to-daj, 
under  sharp  resistance.  Our  men  have  behaved  handsomely.  Soma 
firing  still  continues. 

"  (Signed)  Geo.  B.  McOlellant, 

^^  Major- General  Commanding. ^^ 

"second  despatch. 

"Eedoubt  No.  3,  Ji^ne  25,  3.16  p.  m. 
"  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

"  The  enemy  are  making  desperate  resistance  to  the  advance  of  our 
picket  lines.  Kearney  and  one  half  of  Hooker's  forces  are  where  I 
want  them.  I  have  this  moment  reinforced  Hooker's  right  with  a 
brigade  and  a  couple  of  guns,  and  hope  in  a  few  minutes  to  finish  the 
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■work  intended  for  to-day.  Onr  men  are  behaving  splendidly.  The 
enemy  are  fighting  well  also.  This  is  not  a  battle,  merely  an  aftair 
of  Heintzelman's  corps,  supported  by  Keyes,  and  thus  far  all  goes 
well,  and  we  hold  every  foot  we  have  gained.  If  we  succeed  in  what 
we  have  undertaken,  it  will  be  a  very  important  advantage  gained. 
Loss  not  large  thus  far.  The  fighting  up  to  this  time  has  been  done 
by  General  Hooker's  division,  which  has  behaved  as  usual,  that  is, 
most  handsomely.  On  our  right,  Porter  has  silenced  the  enemy's 
batteries  in  his  front. 

"G.  B.  McOlsllan." 

"third  despatch. 

"Redoubt  ISTo.  3,  June  25,  5  p.  m. 
"Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton",  Secretary  of  War: 

"  The  afi'air  is  now  over,  and  we  have  gained  our  point  fully,  and 
with  but  little  loss,  notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition.  Our 
men  have  done  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  affair  was  partially 
decided  by  two  guns  that  Captain  De  Russy  brought  gallantly  into 
action  under  very  difficult  circumstances.  Tho  enemy  was  driven 
from  his  camps  in  front  of  this,  and  all  is  now  qniet. 

"  (Signed)  G.  B.  MoOlellak, 

"  Major-  General  Commanding.^'' 

"fotteth  despatch. 

"  Redoubt  No.  3,  June  25 — 6.1$  p.  m. 

"I  have  just  returned  from  the  field,  and  find  your  despatch  in  re- 
gard to  Jackson.  Several  contrabands,  just  in,  give  information  con- 
firming the  supposition  that  Jackson's  advance  is  at  or  near  Hanover 
Oourt-House,  and  that  Beauregard  arrived  with  strong  reinforce- 
ments, in  Richmond  yesterday.  I  incline  to  think  that  Jackson  will 
attack  my  right  and  rear.  The  rebel  force  is  stated  at  200,000,  in- 
cluding Jackson  and  Beauregard.  I  shall  have  to  contend  against 
vastly  superior  odds  if  these  reports  be  true  ;  but  this  army  will  do 
all  in  the  power  of  man  to  hold  their  position  and  repulse  an  attack. 
I  regret  my  great  inferiority  of  numbers,  but  feel  that  I  am  in  no  way 
responsible  for  it,  as  I  have  not  failed  to  represent,  repeatedly,  the 
necessity  of  reinforcements ;  that  this  was  the  decisive  point ;  and 
that  all  the  available  means  of  the  government  should  be  concen- 
trated here.  I  will  do  all  that  a  general  can  do  with  the  splendid 
army  I  have  the  honor  to  command ;  and  if  it  is  destroyed  by  over- 
whelming numbers,  can  at  least  die  with  it,  and  share  its  fate.  .But 
if  the  result  of  the  action,  which  will  occur  to-morrow  or  within  a 
short  time,  is  a  disaster,  the  responsibility  cannot  be  thrown  on  ray 
shoulders:  it  must  rest  where  it  belongs. 

"  Since  I  commenced  this  I  have  received  additional  intelligence, 
confirming  the  supposition  in  regard  to  Jackson's  movements  and 
Beauregard's.  I  shall  probably  be  attacked  to-morrow,  and  now  go 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy  to  arrange  for  the  defence  on 
that  side.  I  feel  that  there  is  no  use  in  my  again  asking  for  re- 
inforcements. 

"Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Major- Oeneral. 

"  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War." 
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Tlie  answer  of  tlie  President  is  as  follows :   . 

"Washington,  June  26fA,  1862. 

"Your  three  despatches  of  yesterday  in  relation  to  the  affair,  end- 
ing with  the  statement  that  you  completely  succeeded  in  making 
your  point,  are  very  gratifying. 

"  The  later  one  of  6i  p.  m.,  suggesting  the  probability  of  your  be- 
ing overwhelmed  by  200,000  men,  and  talking  of  whom  the  respon- 
sibility will  belong  to,  pains  me  very  much.  I  give  you  all  I  can, 
and  act  on  the  presumption  that  you  will  do  the  best  you  can  v.'ith 
what  you  have  ;  while  you  continue,  ungenerously  I  think,  to  assume 
that  I  could  give  you  more  if  I  would.  I  have  omitted,  I  shall  omit, 
no  opportunity  to  send  you  reinforcements  whenever  I  possibly  can, 

"A.  Lincoln. 

"Major-General  MoClellan." 

This  struggle  at  Fair  Oaks  farm,  on  tlie  "William sLiirg 
road,  for  a  point  nearer  the  enemy  on  Wednesday,  the 
25th,  was  proclaimed  as  a  great  success.  The  general, 
with  a  sort  of  exultation,  exclaimed,  "The  troops  are 
where  I  want  them  1"  at  the  same  time  he  telegraphed  the 
President  that  he  would  be  attacked  the  folio  win  2;  day 
by  200,000  of  the  enemy.  The  returns  of  General  McClel- 
lan  to  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  give  the  following  as 
the  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peninsula  on  the  20th  of 
June  :  "  Present  for  duty,  115,102  ;  special  duty,  sick,  and 
in  arrest,  12,225  ;  absent,  29,511— total,  156,838. 

The  pickets  of  the  enemy  now   gave   token  of  some 
projected  movement,  thereby  increasing  the  general  ex- 
citement in  relation  to  an  impending  battle,  and  Hooker 
was   ordered   to   resume  his   position  of   the   23d.      On 
Thursday,  June  26th,  at  2  r.  m.,  the  corps  of  General  A.     j 
P.  Hill  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  Meadow   Bridge, 
followed   by  the  divisions  of  Magrnder,  D.  H.  Hill,  and 
Longstreet,  who  immediately  attacked  the  works  held  by 
McCall  with  the   Pennsylvanians  of  Porter's  corps.     The 
attack  of  the  enemy  was  combined  with  that  of  Jackson's     [ 
corps  upon  the  extreme  right,  coming  from  the  valley,     ] 
and  was  very  vigorous.      The  enemy,  under  General  A.     | 
P.  Hill,  who  crossed  at  Meadow's  Bridge,  having  driven     j 
in  the  pickets  advanced  on  the  Mechanicsville  road,  and    j 
although  the  day  was  far  advanced,  attacked  the  Union     j 
position.     The  atfair  opened  with  artillery,  but  the  enemy 
soon  shortened  the  range  and  closed  in  with  great  vigor.     I 
The  brigades  of  Meade,  Keynolds,  and   Seymour,  of  Mc-     | 
Call's  division,  received  the  shock  of  the  attack  with  the 
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fortitude  and  nonclialance  of  old  soldiers.  In  vain  the 
accnmulated  masses  of  artillery,  thundering  and  shorten- 
ing range,  showered  death  upon  those  gallant  regiments  ; 
they  replied  to  the  volleying  thunders  with  a  fire  equal 
in  fury  and  destructiveness.  This  artillery  duel  was  car- 
ried to  an  extent  that  had  hardly  been  reached  at  any  pre- 
vious period  of  the  war.  It  'then  apparently  slackened, 
and  there  was  a  movement  among  the  assailants,  while  the 
Union  lines  were  filled  with  rumors  that  Jackson  was  on 
their  right  flank.  There  were,  however,  no  signs  of  sink- 
ing confidence,  but  every  indication  that  the  powerful 
bodies  of  troops  now  clearly  seen  plunging  into  the  valley 
to  charge  our  batteries,  would  meet  their  fate.  On  they 
came,  those  desperate  fellows,  maddened  with  excitement, 
and  wildly  yelling,  dashing  against  the  Union  position. 
They  were  met,  however,  with  a  fire  so  cool,  so  well  di- 
rected, that  the  enemy  recoiled  before  it.  Again  and  again 
they  assailed  the  line  with  determined  courage,  but  only 
to  meet  a  ruthless  slaughter.  McCall  was  now  reinforced 
by  Griffin's  and  Martindale's  brigades,  and  with  the  ap- 
proaching night  the  attacks  were  stopped.  Meantime 
Longstreet,  with  the  brigades  of  Featherton  and  Pryor  in 
advance,  had  crossed  at  Mechanicsville  and  marched  paral- 
lel with  the  river  for  some  distance,  when  they  halted  for 
the  night. 

During  the  night,  .tents,  forage,  commissaiy  stores, 
&c.,  were  removed  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  that 
which  could  not  be  removed  was  burned.  At  daybreak 
the  accumulated  masses  of  the  enemy  again  moved  to 
the  attack  in  great  force.  The  brigades  of  Feather- 
ton,  Pryor  and  Wilcox  advanced  on  the  Union  left, 
while  that  of  Moxey  Gregg  carried  Ellyson's  Mills,  men- 
acing the  right  flank.  The  order  was  therefore  given 
to  fall  back  upon  Gaines'  Hill.  McCall  opened  an  active 
cannonade,  under  cover  of  which  the  troops  fell  back 
on  two  lines  to  the  position  assigned.  Here  a  line  of 
battle  was  formed  some  two  miles  in  length,  the  extreme 
left  "on  the  Chickahominy  and  the  right  towards  Coal 
Harbor.  The  front  was  lined  with  woods,  and  a  ditch 
through  the  woods  formed  the  infantry  line  of  defence. 
The  force  here  was  composed  of  McCall's,  Morrell's  and 
Sykes'  divisions,  with  Cook's  cavalry  brigade,  in  all  about 
20,000  men,  with   fourteen  batteries,  eighty-four  pieces, 
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disposed  as  follows:  Meade's  briciade  on  the  extreme 
left,  near  the  river ;  Butterlield's  on  Meade's  riglit ;  Martin- 
dale  continued  the  line  prolonged  by  Griffin ;  Sykes' 
division  was  in  the  centre,  and  Reynolds  held  the  ex- 
treme right  at  Coal  Harbor.  There  were  twelve  bat- 
teries, numbering  sixty-eight  pieces,  disposed  on  eminences 
along  the  line.  The  enemy  followed  in  three  columns, 
until  they  reached  Hogan's  farm,  one  mile  through  the 
woods  to  Gaines'  mills.  The  first  attack  was  made  by 
Pryor,  on  Martindale's  brigade,  at  13  m.  The  fifth  Xew 
York  were  skirmishing  in  front,  and  falling  back  slowly, 
were  supported,  and  the  battle  became  general  at  1  o'clock. 
The  line  of  the  enemy  formed  by  Wilcox  on  the  right, 
Feathertou  in  the  centre,  and  Pryor  on  the  left,  opened 
fire  with  great  determination  along  the  whole  line,  at  once 
giving  indication  of  great  strength,  and  the  battle  raged 
fiercely  for  some  hours  without  material  results,  until  sud- 
denly the  guns  of  Jackson  were  heard  on  the  extreme 
right,  advancing  through  the  woods.  This  column  made 
a  tierce  onslaught  on  our  right,  threatening  the  rear,  and 
compelling  a  change  of  front,  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
line  of  the  enemy  advanced,  and  as  they  did  so,  the  play 
of  sixty  admirably  served  guns  of  the  batteries  of  Edwards', 
Martin's  and  Wfeeden's,  did  terrible  execution  on  their 
ranks,  inflicting  great  slaughter  and  checking  their  move- 
ment. Fresh  troops  reinforced  his  columns,  and  again  he 
returned  with  increased  force  to  the  charge,  but  with  no 
better  success.  They  met  the  most  determined  resistance 
from  Sykes'  regulars  and  Warren's  brigade,  which  included 
the  Duryea  Zouaves  and  the  tenth  New  York.  The  Zouaves 
suffered  terribly  in  consequence  of  the  conspicuousness  of 
their  uniforms.  A  part  of  Jackson's  corps  now  formed 
junction  with  Hill's  division,  led  by  the  North  Carolina 
regiments.  This  formidable  combination  was  seen  forming 
its  serried  ranks,  and  developing  an  attack  which,  for 
power  and  consistence,  was  calculated  to  try  the  tempers 
of  the  most  inured  veterans.  On.  they  came,  the  columns 
closing  up  and  delivering  their  fire  with  terrible  effect. 
They  were  met  with  the  same  steady  resolve,  and  a  wild 
cheer  rose  as  the  first  volley  told  Avitli  fatal  efi'ect  upon 
their  shrinking  line.  The  pressure  was  very  great,  how- 
ever. The  brigade  of  Griffin,  composed  of  the  ninth  Mas- 
sachusetts, fourth  Michigan,  fourteenth  New  York,  sixty- 
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second  Pennsylvania,  stood  tlie  brunt  of  the  attack.  Tlie 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  threw  themselves 
upon  the  devoted  little  band,  inflicting  terrible  slaughter, 
but  it  stood  up  to  the  work  with  a  constancy  that  nothing 
could  shake ;  repeatedly  it  forced  back  the  surging  num- 
bers of  the  enemj,  who,  supplied  from  Longstreet's  corps, 
rallied  in  greater  force  and  again  obtained  the  advantage. 
The  centre  was  gradually  weakened  in  the  struggle  and 
McCall's  reserve  supported  it,  followed  by  Newton,  Bart- 
lett  and  Taylor,  of  Slocum's  division,  all  of  which  fed  the 
furious  combat  and  maintained  a  desperate  conflict  for 
long  hours,  in  which,  if  not  victory,  imperishable  glory 
was  won.  The  loss  was  terrible  ;  some  of  the  regiments 
left  one-third  of  their  numbers  on  the  bloody  field. 
Soon  the  Texan  brigades  reinforced  the  enemy's  left,  while 
Jackson  continued  to  outflank  us.  The  Union  corps  thus 
engaged  was  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  army  by 
the  river,  crossed  by  four  bridges,  while  the  line  of  retreat 
upon  White  House  was  already  threatened  by  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  Jackson.  The  loss  of  the  base  at  West  Point 
was  now  imminent.  This  disaster  left  but  one  alternative, 
which  was  promptly  to  cut  loose  from  York  river  and 
seek  a  new  base  on  the  James  river  under  cover  of  the 
gunboats.  The  alternative  was  a  hard  one,  but  was 
promptly  adopted  by  the  commander.  Porter  was  ordered 
to  hold  to  the  last  extremity,  and  the  utmost  exertions 
were  used  to  send  off  baggage,  tents,  and  munitions  to- 
wards the  left,  and  to  destroy  what  could  not  be  moved. 
Time  pressed.  If  the  enemy  should  anticipate  the  move- 
ment and  interpose  a  force  between  the  left  and  James 
river,  utter  destruction  or  surrender  would  become  inevi- 
table. 

At  3  o'clock  the  pressure  became  so  great  that  rein- 
forcements were  indispensable.  General  Taylor's  first 
New  Jersey  brigade  crossed  at  Woodbury  bridge,  and  at 
4  o'clock  formed  on  the  Union  left.  General  Slocum's 
division  then  crossed  the  Grape  Yine  bridge  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  right  of  the  line,  while  the  brigades  of 
French  and  Meagher  followed  and  took  position  on  the  left. 
The  Union  force  was  now  nearly  50,000  men,  but  was 
still  outnumbered  by  the  advancing  foe.  It  was  near  5 
o'clock,  and  the  enemy  massed  then-  troops  for  a  final  at- 
tack upon  the  left,  and  a  concentrated  attack  was  made  on 
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the  line  held  by  Butterfield  and  Martindale.  The  enor- 
mous numbei-  of  the  enemy  enabled  him  to  continue  re- 
peated attacks  on  different  portions  of  the  field,  and  after 
some  hours  the  light  had  held  its  position  with  great  hero- 
ism, drawing  the  reserves  to  its  support.  A  redoubled 
effort  was  made  upon  Martindale  and  Butterfield.  Brigade 
after  brigade  was  hurled  upon  them  with  ceaseless  force 
and  determination,  but  was  met  with  the  resistance  of  men 
who  w^ere  there  to  do  or  die.  The  loss  of  officers  was  very 
great,  but  again  and  again  the  men  stood  up  to  the  work, 
although  their  thinned  ranks,  closing  up  to  i\e\v  assaults, 
kept  the  attenuated  line  full  with  great  difficulty.  Sud- 
denly the  enemy  broke  through  Martindale's  left,  and  rap- 
idly a,ttenipted  to  encircle  and  capture  Butterfield's  brig- 
ade. The  line  was  now  fast  giving  way,  and  the  crowds 
of  men,  making  towards  the  river,  were  growing  in  num- 
bers and  size.  There  was  no  recourse  but  to  cut  their  way 
through  to  the  river,  and  well  and  truly  did  that  gallant 
corps  perform  their  work.  McCall's  troops,  exhausted  by 
two  days'  fight,  thus  fell  back,  and  the  centre  and  right  fol- 
lowed the  movement.  The  withdrawal  of  the  infantry  sup- 
ports uncovered  the  batteries  of  Allen,  Weeden,  Post  and 
Edwards,  and  left  them  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  The  enemy 
elated,  pressed  the  retiring  columns  who  now  sought  eagerly 
to  put  the  river  between  them  and  'the  enemy.  Near  the 
river  a  new  line  was  formed  to  cover  the  crossing,  by  the 
brigades  of  Meagher  and  French,  which  crossed  the  bridge 
and  forming  in  line  advanced  at  the  double-quick  up  the 
hill  to  the  hospital.  The  effect  was  to  stop  the  crowd  of 
stragglers  who  were  making  for  the  river.  The  enemy  fol- 
lowed in  solid  column,  and  when  within  100  yards  of  the 
Union  line  received  a  biting  fire  of  canister  from  the  guns 
of  Griffin  and  Martin.  This,  with  the  approach  of  night, 
caused  the  pursuit  to  slacken,  and  the  army  effected  the 
passage,  blowing  up  the  four  bridges  by  which  they  had 
crossed.  The  losses  in  this  great  battle  w^ere  severe. 
Some  of  the  brigades  were  fearfully  cut  up,  and  about 
twenty-five  guns  were  lost  with  15,000  stand  of  small 
arms,  3,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  4,000  prisoners, 
mostly  captured  by  Jackson's  corps. 

Meantime  the  corps  of  General  Stoneman,  on  the  26th, 
proceeded  to  the  right  to  reconnoitre  the  movements  of 
Jackson,  who  was  threatening  the  communication.     They 
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took  ]iost  at  Old  Chnrcli  and  Hanover  Corners,  and  at 
noon  Friday,  dnrins;  the  battle,  received  orders  to  fall 
back  npon  "^Wliite  House.  In  four  hours  thej  reached 
TunstaU's  Station,  where  thej  remained  until  Saturday 
noon,  when  the  enemy  was  at  Despatch  Station.  He  then 
(on  the  28th)  fell  back  to  "White  House,  destroyed  all  of 
the  f]^overnment  stores  that  had  not  already  been  placed 
on  the  transports  for  Fortress  Monroe.  He  then  burned 
the  White  House,  which  had  been  in  the  family  of  "Wash- 
ington, and  around  which  many  revolutionary  memories 
clustered.  It  had  been  used  as  a  hospital,  and  had,  in  and 
out  of  the  House,  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  radi- 
cal members  of  Congress,  who,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  insisted  upon  its  destruction.  The  force  of  Stone- 
man  embarked  on  transports  for  Harrison's  Landing, 
James  river,  via  Fortress  Monroe.  Head-quarters  were 
removed  from  Trent  Hill,  at  dark  on  Friday,  to  Savage's, 
one  and  a  half  miles  distant ;  and  when  the  troops  had 
passed  the  river,  Morrell  established  batteries  on  Trent 
Hill  to  command  the  river.  The  enemy  occupied  Gaines' 
Flill  in  force,  and  gave  indications  of  attempts  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  by  Bottom's  bridge.  They  also  sent  a  force  in 
the  direction  of  White  House,  which  it  reached  at  7  p.  m,, 
but  found  all  public  property  destroyed. 

At  night  a  large  fire  burning  before  the  tent  of  General 
McClellan,  threw  a  fitful  glare  across  the  fiices  of  the 
commanders  of  corps  then  assembled  at  the  first  council 
of  war  held  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The 
evacuation  of  the  north  side  of  the  river,  accompanied  by 
great  loss,  involved  the  abandonment  of  the  base  on  York 
river,  and  the  utmost  energy  of  movement  to  reach  the 
James  river — a  state  of  a&iirs  that  called  for  grave  de- 
liberation. The  enemy  had  turned  our  right,  evidently 
outnumboriug  us  in  great  disproportion,  was  too  strong  in 
front  for  us  to  break  through,  and  was  in  position  to  crush 
us  in  front  and  rear — and  perhaps,  intended  to  strike  on 
oiu'  left  fiank.  Apparently  his  army  was  numerous  enough  / 
for  that  grand  combination.  The  orders  were  soon  issued, 
and  during  Friday  night  the  wagons  were  started  on  their 
way  through  Savage's  Station  to  the  James  river.  Siege 
pieces,  pontoons,  ambulances,  batteries  prolonged  the  wind- 
ing procession  over  the  hills  to  White  Oak  Swamp.  The 
retrograde  movement  thus  really  begun  Friday  evening, 
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by  the  transfer  of  head-quarters  from  Trent's  Bluff  to 
Savage's  Station,  but  the  grand  exodus  did  not  commence 
until  Saturday,  and  did  not  swell  into  full  proportions  till 
nightfall  of  that  day.  Saturday  morning  it  was  gen- 
erally known  that  the  army  was  to  evacuate  its  line 
of  intrenchments.  To  do  this  with  the  necessary  celerity 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  nothing  but  the  most  essen- 
tial baggage  could  be  carried.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  moi'ole  of  the  anny  as  far  as  possible,  and  in- 
sure supplies  of  ammunition  and  subsistence,  it  was  de- 
termined to  carry  through  all  the  wagons  loaded,  and  the 
ambulance  train — making  a  mighty  caravan — vastly  in- 
creased by  artillery  trains.  There  was  but  one  narrow 
road  to  pursue.  It  struck  almost  due  south  from  the 
Williamsburg  road  through  White  Oak  Swamp  to  the 
Charles  City  road  into  which  it  debouches  about  eight 
miles  from  Turkey  Bend  in  James  river.  The  course 
then  lay  up  the  latter  road  towards  Eichmond,  where  it 
struck  a  little  south-west  by  the  Quaker  road  which  ter- 
minated in  jSTew  Market  road,  leading  from  Richmond. 
The  river  was  but  a  short  distance  south,  and  Malvern 
Hill — a  beautiful  lofty  bluff  overlooking  the  river  and 
commanding  the  surrounding  country — being  our  goal. 
Although  the  single  road  was  a  narrow  funnel  for  such  a 
mighty  torrent  of  trains  and  men,  fortunately  it  was  smooth 
and  dry,  and  with  slight  exception,  it  had  the  advantage  of 
coursing  through  'VP'hite  Oak  swamp,  upon  which  we 
might  rely  in  some  degree  for  protection  of  our  flanks. 
There  was  great  danger  that  the  enemy  might  cut  us  off 
by  moving  columns  down  the  Charles  City,  Central,  or 
New-Market  roads,  or  all  three,  but  these  chances  were 
necessarily  accepted.  General  McClellan  acted  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  enemy  would  not  guess  his  determina- 
tion until  he  was  able  to  defeat  their  movements.  At  all 
events,  it  was  the  only  hopeful  course,  because  the  enemy 
was  watching  for  him  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 
The  division  of  General  Smith  occupied  on  the  extreme  right 
a  line  of  breastworks  and  the  redoubts,  the  left  of  which 
commanded  ]^ew  Bridge  and  Old  Town,  now  held  by  tlie 
enemy.  At  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Georgia  brigade,  under 
Toombs,  attacked  the  position,  but  were  repulsed  after  an 
hour's  hard  struggle.  At  8  o'clock  Saturday  morning. 
Colonel  Lamar,  of  the  seventh  Georgia,  led  a  new  attack 
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upon  tlie  redoubt  at  Goldy's  farm,  but  witb  uo  better  suc- 
cess. General  Smith  obstinately  maintained  his  ground 
while  arrangements  were  being  made  to  start  the  trains 
with  all  that  could  be  carried  to  James  river.  The  quan- 
tity of  stores  that  could  be  saved  was  not  large,  and 
immense  quantities  were  destroyed  by  fire,  particularly  at 
Fair  Oaks,  and  many  car  loads  of  ammunition  were 
drowned  in  the  river.  Some  wounded  soldiers  had  been 
hurried  off  by  cars  to  White  House,  until  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  the  enemy  were  reported  at  Despatch  Station. 
The  railroad  bridge  was  then  destroyed,  and  the  vv-ounded 
notified  to  make  for  James  river  as  best*  they  could. 
Those  who  could  walk  limped  away,  and  those  wlio  could 
not  (about  2,500)  were  left  to  the  enemy,  a  flag  being  dis- 
played over  the  hospital.  The  enemy  meantime  pressed 
harder  on  the  front,  and  Hooker  and  Kearney  of  Heintzel- 
man's  corps,  near  Savage's  Station,  sustained  a  severe  con- 
flict, suffering  much  loss,  but  gaining  time  for  the  retreat. 
Morrell  left  Trent  Hill  for  Charles  City,  the  2Sth,  in  the  af- 
ternoon. At  midnight  the  transportation  train  started  for 
Charles  City,  following  Morrell,  General  Smith  was  or- 
dered to  hold  his  position  on  the  Chickahominy  until  the 
trains  had  passed.  He  did  so,  and  at  daylight  Sunday 
fell  back  following  the  train.  At  3  a.  m.  on  Sunday, 
Heintzelman  having  relieved  the  outposts,  obeyed  the 
order  to  abandon  the  redoubts  with  great  reluctance,  and 
fell  back  from  Savage's  to  AYhite  Oak  Swamp.  The  di- 
visions of  this  corps.  Hooker,  Kearney  and  Ilichardson, 
Ibrmcd  a  line  of  battle  to  receive  the  enemy,  who  pressed 
vigorously  on  the  "Williamsburg  road  when  he  found 
Hooker  retiring.  Sedgwick  left  the  front  at  daylight,  and 
was  attacked  at  5  p.  m.  at  Savage's,  suffering  some  loss. 
He  continued  his  retreat  and  crossed  White  Oak  bridge 
at  -i  A.  M.  on  the  30th.  The  head-quarters  of  McClel- 
l;ui  which  were  at  Trent  Hill  on  Thursday,  26th,  Avere  at 
Savages  on  the  2Tth  and  28th,  and  at  3  o'clock  a.  ^l, 
Sunday,  he  started  for  Charles  City.  By  noon  of  the  29th, 
Sunday,  the  artillery  was  at  Charles  City,  followed  by  Mc- 
Call's  division,  succeeded  by  others.  Hooker  and  Kearney 
covering  the  retreat.  They  foiled  many  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  flank  them  as  they  retired.  From  Charles  City 
two  roads  led  to  James  river.  By  one  the  distance  is  six 
miles.     This  was  observed  by  the  enemy.     By  the  other 
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the  distance  is  fifteen  miles  to  Turkey  Bend,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  reach  in  order  to  gain  the  protection 
of  the  gunboats.  The  great  peril  of  the  army  was  that  the 
enemy  might  thrust  down  a  strong  force  to  cut  off  these 
roads,  when  surrender  would  be  the  only  alternative. 
And  this  combination  of  the  enemy  only  failed  through 
the  dilatoriness  of  the  general  to  whom  the  duty  was  as- 
signed. The  divisions  of  Morrell  and  McCall  were  sent 
to  clear  the  short  road  of  the  enemy,  while  the  eighth  Illi- 
nois cavalry  was  ordered  to  explore  the  longer  road,  which 
ran  through  dense  woods  to  the  river.  C3n  their  favora- 
ble report,  the  wagons  proceeded  by  that  road  covered 
by  Keyes'  corps,  followed  by  Porter,  reaching  James  river 
early  Monday  morning,  and  soon  after  General  McClellan 
arrived  and  took  possession  of  Malvern  Hill,  an  old  estate 
and  a  strong  position,  capable  of  a  vigorous  defence. 

Meantime,  Heintzelman,  covering  the  retreat,  had 
been  closely  pressed  by  Longstreet  and  Hill  down  the 
road  to  Charles  City,  while  Jackson,  east  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  was  repairing  Bottom  bridge  to  come  in  on  our 
right.  The  country  in  that  region  is  a  forest,  dotted  with 
clearings  of  an  area  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres  each. 
The  Union  artillery  was  posted  in  the  woods,  on  the  skirts 
of  these  clearings,  and  as  the  enemy  approached  near  the 
openings  thus  commanded,  their  losses  were  heavy.  In  this 
manner  the  army  slowly  fell  back  across  the  White  Oak 
creek,  and  destroyed  the  bridge.  The  army  here  took  a 
position  and  rallied  most  of  the  stragglers,  extending  the 
line  four  miles  to  the  left,  bordering  the  whole  distance  iipon 
a  swamp,  with  batteries  on  every  commanding  hill.  The 
enemy  under  A.  P.  Hill  soon  made  his  appearance, 
and  opened  with  batteries  of  sixteen  heavy  guns  with 

freat  effect,  causing  a  panic  in  the  twentieth  New  York. 
'ollowing  the  cannonade,  the  enemy's  troops  pressed 
on  with  great  vigor  imtil  within  musket  range,  when 
the  Union  line  delivered  a  staggering  fire  which  brought 
the  advancing  foe  to  a  sudden  halt.  The  conflict  became 
now  in  the  last  degree  terrible.  The  enemy  was  exposed 
point  blank  to  the  devouring  fire  of  the  double  massed 
Union  troops,  and  a  cross  fire  from  batteries  admirably 
served.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  shrieking  missiles  of 
death — the  bursting  shells  and  deep  volleys  of  distant 
guns;  every  moment  had  its  peculiar  sound  of  terror,  and 
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every  spot  its  gliastly  horror.     The  enemy  stood  firmly  to 
the  work,  although  the  weight  of  the  Union  artillery  was 
evidently  too  much  for  him.     Some  fresh  troops  now  ar- 
riving poured  such  a  volley  as  decided  the  afiair  for  the 
night,  and  General  Hill  withdrew  from  the  conflict.     It 
was  now  half-past  ten.     The  enemy  had  been  arrested, 
and  tlie  fight — one  of  the  most  remarkable,  stubbornly 
contested  and  gallant  ones  that  had  occurred,  w^as  conclu- 
ded with  the  achievement  of  the  field,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.     The  men  had  been  long  under  fire 
without  rest,  and  short  of  food,  and  fully  conscious  that 
time  was  precious  in  which  to  save  the  army  from  the 
thundering  enemy  on  front,  flank,  and  rear.     At  11  o'clock 
Magruder's  corps   of    some  eight  brigades,   coming   di- 
rect from  Kichmond,  the    advance    under  H.  A.  "Wise, 
appeared  at  Charles  City  cross  roads,  on  the  Union  left, 
flanking  them,  and  capturing  fifteen  guns.     This  attack 
was  most  disastrous,  and  had   it   occurred   three  hours 
earlier,  according  to  Magruder's  instructions,  would  have 
proved   fatal.     The   enemy   pressed  the  pursuit  toward 
Malvern  Hill.     This  irruption  on  the  rear  of  Ileintzelman 
compelled  some  of  the  brigades  to  retreat  by  the  Long 
bridge  road,  taking  a  circuitous  route,  on  three  roads  to 
Harrison's  Landing  and  Charles  City  Court-House.     The 
corps  of  Porter  and  Keyes,  that  had  reached  James  river 
early  in  the  morning,  were  ordered  back  to  Malvern  Hill 
to  resist  the  enemy,  who  was  approaching  amid  a  terrific 
cannonade  under  cover  of  the  woods,  and  in  great  force. 
The  advance  was  driven  in,  and  the  enemy  menaced  the 
left  flank,  but  were  now  within  range  of  the  gunboats. 
The  Galena  and  Aroostook  moved  as  near  as  practicable, 
and  opened  with  their  fifty-four  pounders.    The  shells  fell 
thick  along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  where  the  enemy  was 
lodged.    The  firing  became  more  vigorous,  and  raged  with 
great  fury  along  the  whole  front ;  the  Jacob  Bell  and  some 
other  boats  joining  in  the  action.     The  fire  of  the  flotilla 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay.     Heintzelman's  corps  was  then 
formed  in  line, 'and  the  gunboats  being  signalled  to  cease 
fire,  it  executed  a  charge  which  compelled  the  enemy  to 
give  ground,  and  won  the  James  river  for  the  army  as  a 
base.     The  losses  of  guns  and  men  in  the  last  day  were 
very  heavy. 

The  tent  of  General  McClellan  was  pitched  upon  the 
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banks  of  the  river,  near  Turkey  Bend,  and  he  here  wrote 
despatches  for  tlie*  government,  which  he  sent  off  by  his 
aids,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  and  the  Count  de  Paris,  who 
here  took  leave  of  the  service,  and,  with  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  embarked  on  board  the  "  Stepping  Stones." 

On  Tuesday,  July  1,  the  last  of  this  series  of  battles  was 
fought  upon  Malvern  Hill.  The  ground  is  there  for  the 
most  part  open  and  undulating,  highly  favorable  for  a 
battle  field,  and  when  the  waves  of  the  battle  on  the  pre- 
vious day  broke  against  the  firm  position  of  the  Union 
troops,  they  retired  a  short  distance  during  the  night, 
and  took  up  a  strong  position  to  receive  the  anticipated 
attack  of  the  enemy  for  the  following  day,  and  by  resist- 
ing his  further  progress,  give  time  for  the  army  to  con- 
centrate under  cover  of  the  gunboats.  The  troops  to  the 
extent  of  40,000  were  posted  by  General  McClellan  in 
person,  in  a  semicircle.  The  corps  of  Keyes  was  on  the 
extreme  right,  and  the  other  troops  were  in  order  toward 
the  left,  Franklin,  Sumner,  Heintzelmen,  Couch's  division 
detatched  from  Keyes  and  Porter  on  the  extreme  left, 
where  the  country  around  was  commanded  by  the  artillery 
and  gunboats.  It  was  not  until  3  o'clock  that  the  skir- 
mishers of  the  enemy  engaged  and  drove  in  those  of 
Couch's  division,  and  a  hot  engagement  took  place,  with- 
out material  results.  Later  in  the  afternoon  some  field- 
pieces  were  brought  forward,  but  they  were  silenced  by 
the  batteries  of  Hooker  and  Kearney.  This  cannonade  was 
followed  by  an  attempt  to  force  the  positions  of  Porter 
and  Couch,  and  turn  the  right.  The  efforts  of  the  enemy 
in  this  direction  were  more  determined  as  night  ap- 
proached, when  Porter  was  reinforced  by  the  Irish  brigades 
of  Sumner,  and  the  battle  was  fairly  maintained  until  dark, 
when  the  enemy  drew  back.  In  the  night,  order  was 
issued  for  the  troops  to  retire  seven  miles  to  Harrison's 
Landing. 

The  night  was  very  dark ;  so  much  confusion  took  place 
among  the  retreating  troops,  that  numbers  of  the  wounded 
were  abandoned.  Greneral  Martindale  proposed  to  Gen- 
eral Mwrell  and  General  Butterfield  to  remain  and  give 
themselves  up  rather  than  abandon  the  sick  and  wounded 
• — his  son  being  among  the  number.  For  this  he  was  sub- 
sequently court-martialed.  The  position  of  the  army  was 
now,  July  2,  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Richmond  in 
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a  direct  line,  and  fifty  miles  by  water.  It  was  ten  miles 
below  City  Point,  and  occupied  a  space  five  miles  on  the 
river  and  three  miles  broad,  entirely  protected  by  the  gun- 
boats. The  land  sloped  down  to  the  river,  which  is  there 
very  shallow,  for  which  reason  long  "  landings"  are  built 
out"to  the  deep  water  where  the  boats  float.  The  place 
was  well  suited  for  defence.  Thus,  from  the  evening  of 
June  25th,  when  General  McClellan  telegraphed  that  the 
afi'air  was  over  and  the  troops  "where  I  want  them,"  the 
army  had  retrograded  twenty-five  miles  in  six  days  of  al- 
most continual  fighting,  had  lost  sixty  guns,  37,000  stand 
of  arms,  and  an  incredible  quantity  of  stores  and  muni- 
tions, 12,000  prisoners,  and  a  number  of  dead  and  wounded, 
of  which  there  has  never  been  any  ofiicial  report.  The 
base  of  the  army,  with  all  its  advantages  on  York  river, 
had  been  lost,  and  the  cover  of  the  gunboats  on  James 
river  gained  by  the  most  incredible  devotion,  endurance, 
and  valor  of  the  troops ;  these  qualities  were  recognized 
by  the  general  in  his  address  to  the  troops. 

GENEEAL   m'cLELLAn's  ADDKESS  TO  HIS  SOLDIERS. 

"  Head-quaetees,  Aemy  of  the  Potomac, 
"  Camp  keae  Haerison's  Laxdin-g,  July  4,  18G2. 
"SoLDiEES  OF  the  Aemy  OF  tuePotomao! — Your  acliievements 
of  the  last  ten  days  have  illustrated  the  valor  and  endurance  of  the 
American  soldier.  Attacked  by  superior  forces,  and  without  hope  of 
reinforcements,  you  have  succeeded  in  clianging  your  base  of  opera- 
tions by  a  flank  movement,  always  regarded  as  the  most  hazardous  of 
military  expedients.  You  have  saved  all  your  material,  all  your 
trains  and  all  your  guns,  except  a  few  lost  in  battle,  taking,  in  return, 
guns  and  colors  from  the  enemy.  Upon  your  march  you  have  been 
assailed  day  after  day  with  desperate  fury,  by  men  of  the  same  race 
and  nation,  skilfully  massed  and  led.  Under  every  disadvantage  of 
number,  and  necessarily  of  position  also,  you  have  in  every  conflict 
beaten  back  your  foes  with  enormous  slaughter.  Your  conduct  ranks 
you  among  the  celebrated  armies  of  history.  No  one  will  now  ques- 
tion that  each  of  you  may  always  with  pride  say,  '  I  belong  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac'  You  have  reached  the  new  base,  complete 
in  organization  and  unimi)aired  in  spirit.  The  enemy  may  at  any 
time  attack  you.  "We  are  prepared  to  meet  them.  I  have  personally 
established  your  lines.  Let  them  come,  and  we  will  convert  their 
repulse  into  a  final  defeat.  Your  government  is  strengthening  you 
with  the  resources  of  a  great  people.  On  this,  our  nation's  birthday, 
we  declare  to  our  foes,  who  are  rebels  against  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  that  this  army  shall  enter  the  capital  of  the  so-called  con- 
federacy ;  that  our  national  constitution  shall  prevail ;  and  that  tho 
Union,  which  can  alone  insure  internal  peace,  and  external  seovrity 


.il 
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to  each  State,  '  Must  and  sliail  be  preserved,'  cost   wliat  it  may  in 
time,  treasure  ajad  blood.  Geokge  B.  McOlkllan." 

The  losses  of  the  enemy  in  these  engagements  were  very 
large,  but  were  not  publicly  announced.  Jefferson  Davis, 
on  the  8th  July, made  the  following  address  to  the  troops  : 

"To  THE  Aemy  in  Easteejt  Virginia  : 

"  Soldiers  : — I  congratulate  you  on  the  series  of  brilliant  victories 
which,  under  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence,  you  have  lately  won ; 
and  as  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  do  heartily  tender  to 
you  the  thanks  of  the  country,  whose  just  cause  you  have  so  skilfully 
and  heroically  served.  Ten  days  ago  an  invading  army,  vastly  supe- 
rior to  you  in  numbers  and  in  the  material  of  war,  closely  beleagured 
your  capital  and  vauntingly  proclaimed  its  speedy  conquest;  you 
marched  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  entrenchments ;  with  well  directed 
movements  and  death  defying  valor  you  charged  upon  him  in  his 
strong  positions,  drove  him  from  field  to  field  over  a  distance  of  more 
than  thirty-five  miles,  and,  despite  his  reinforcements,  compelled  him 
to  seek  shelter  under  the  cover  of  his  gunboats,  where  he  now  lies 
cowering  before  the  army  so  lately  derided  and  threatened  with  en- 
tire subjugation. 

"  The  fortitude  with  which  you  have  borne  toil  and  privation,  the 
gallantry  with  which  you  have  entered  into  each  successive  battle, 
must  have  been  witnessed  to  be  fully  appreciated ;  but  a  grateful  peo- 
ple will  not  fail  to  recognize  you  and  to  bear  you  in  loved  remem- 
brance. Well  may  it  be  said  of  you,  that  you  have  "  done  enough 
for  glory  ;"  but  duty  to  a  suffering  country  and  to  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional liberty,  claims  from  you  yet  further  effort.  Let  it  be  your 
pride  to  relax  in  nothing  which  can  promote  your  future  efficiency  ; 
your  one  great  object  being  to  drive  the  invader  from  your  soil,  and, 
carrying  your  standards  beyond  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, to  wring  from  an  unscrupulous  foo  the  recognition  of  your 
birthright,  community,  independence. 

"  (Signed)  Jeffeeson  Davis." 

The  campaign  of  the  Peninsula  was  thus  virtually  closed. 
The  troops  indeed  remained  at  Harrison's  Landing  some 
weeks  longer,  but  without  hope  of  renewing  the  attack 
upon  Richmond.  We  may  recall  the  leading  events  of 
the  spring  advance.  This  had  been  in  four  columns.  The 
mountain  department  under  Fremont,  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  under  Banks,  the  Potomac  under  McDowell, 
and  that  of  the  Peninsula  under  McClellan.  The  two  first 
mentioned  had  made  suitable  progress,  and  at  the  date  of 
the  fall  of  Yorktown,  threatened  to  unite  at  Staunton  at 
the  head  of  the  valley.  The  fall  of  J^ew  Orleans,  April 
24:th,  had  involved  the  fall  of  Yorktown  May  5th,  since  the 
gunboats   commanded   the    defences    of   both   locations. 
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From  that  moment  McClellan  gradually  advanced  np  tlie 
Peninsula  and  extended  his  right  to  the  north  of  Kich 
mond  to  give  the  hand  to  McDowell,  whose  left  was  ap- 
proaching from  Fredericksburg.  While  McClellan  was 
advancing  up  the  Peninsula,  Jackson  advanced  up  the 
valley,  driving  Fremont's  corps  back  to  the  mountains,  and 
Banks'  over  the  Potomac,  creating  so  much  alarm  at  Wash- 
ington that  50,000  fresh  troops  were  hastily  called  into 
the  field,  and  McDowell  was  ordered  to  the  valley.  He 
arrived  there  on  the  same  day  that  the  left  of  McClellan 
under  Casey  was  crushed  at  Fair  Oaks.  McClellan  re- 
covered from  the  blow  very  slowly.  The  important  bat- 
tle that  he  had  announced  May  25th,  was  deferred  a 
month,  when  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  enemy,  who  had 
then  assembled  a  force  according  to  General  McClellan  of 
200,000  men.  On  the  13th  June,  instead  of  forming  a 
junction  with  McDowell  before  Kichmond,  the  division 
of  McCall  and  other  troops  joined  him  by  water,  and 
were  assigned  to  the  extreme  right,  where,  on  the  26th, 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  Jackson,  coming  from  the 
valley  to  aid  in  the  main  attack  npon  the  Union  line, 
which,  the  entrenchments  being  turned,  was  rolled  up 
upon  its  left  and  thrown  upon  the  James  river, 
completely  on  the  defensive.  Meantime,  the  disorgan- 
ized corps  of  Fremont,  Banks,  and  McDowell,  were 
combined  under  Pope,  who  menaced  Richmond  in  front, 
while  McClellan  was  preparing  to  evacuate  the  Peninsula. 
In  all  these  movements,  the  bravery,  endurance  and  de- 
votion of  the  Union  troops  were  unsurpassed  by  any 
veteran  troops  of  any  age  or  nation.  The  nation  had 
supplied  means  with  lavish  hands,  and  yet  faction  was 
conspicuous.  The  initial  cause  was  the  total  incapacity  of 
the  licad  at  Washington.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  success 
in  changing  subordinate  generals  for  apparent  incompe- 
tency, while  the  most  incompetent  of  all  is  the  head  of 
the  war  department. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  the 
condition  of  the  Confederacy  had  undergone  a  great 
change  for  the  better.  At  the  time  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  landed  on  the  Peninsula,  the  rebel  army  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb.  Its  armies  were  demoralized  by  the  de- 
feats vi'  Port  Pioyal,  Mill  Spring,  Fort  Henry,  Fort 
Donelsun,  lloanoke  Island,  and  Pea  Eidge  ;  and  reduced 
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by  sickness,  loss  in  battle,  expirations  of  periods  of  ser- 
vice, &c.  ;  while  the  conscription  law  was  not  yet  even 
passed,  it  seemed  as  if  it  needed  but  one  vigorous  gripe  to 
end  forever  this  fatal  civil  war.  The  day  of  the  initiation 
of  the  campaign  of  this  magnificent  army  of  the  Potomac, 
was  apparently  the  day  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  Con- 
federate cause,  which  seemed  to  ^vow  pari  passu  with  the 
slow  progress  of  its  operations.  The  loss  of  a  month  before 
Yorktown  was  an  enormous  gain  to  the  enemy.  The  bad 
roads,  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  offered  by  the  Ghick- 
ahominy  to  an  advance,  all  prolonged  the  time  so  as  to 
give  the  enemy  another  month ;  and  still  another  was 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  divisions  of  the  army,  caused 
indeed,  to  some  extent  by  his  operations  in  the  valley. 
Thus,  from  the  1st  of  April,  when  McClellan  landed  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  to  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  shattered 
columns  had  reached  James  River,  three  months  had 
elajjsed,  during  which  time  the  Confederates  may  be  said 
to  have  raised  an  army  by  conscription,  concentrated  all 
their  strength,  and  hurled  it  at  the  grand  army  of  the 
Potomac  with  fatal  effect,  because  it  was  not  concentrated, 
nor  with  all  the  digging  were  the  important  points  forti- 
fied. There  were  no  defences  at  White  House,  nor  were 
there  any  defensible  teUs-de-pont  or  strong  positions  pre- 
pared to  cover  the  debouches  from  the  bridges  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  All  this  was  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  by  an  enemy  that  did  not  leave  any  means  in 
their  hands  unused  to  insure  success,  and  who  struck  with 
his  whole  concentj-ated  force. 
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CHAPTEK  XXY. 


Department  of  Missouri — General  Halleck. — Negotiations  with  Price. — 
Van  Dorn,  Curtis  and  Sigel. — Pea  Ridgo. 

In  resuming  the  thread  of  events  at  the  west,  we  may 
recall  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  1861,  as  we 
described  them  at  page  328.  Missouri,  then  nnder 
Halleck,  had  been  cleared  of  Confederates,  and  Iven- 
tucky  and  Tennessee  had,  under  Buell,  been  restored  to 
Union  control.  When  General  Halleck,*  November  20th, 
assumed  command  of  the  Union  forces,  they  had  suffered 
reverses  under  the  policy  which  he  now  sought  to  repair, 
and  he  changed  the  policy  to  some  extent.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  enemy  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  means  of 
information  by  which  the  Union  plans  were  continually 

*  Henry  Wager  Halleck,  now  about  45  years  of  ago,  is  a  native  of  New 
Tork.  He  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1835,  and  on 
graduating  stood  third  in  his  class.  He  was  breveted  second  lieutenant  of 
engineers  in  1839,  made  assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  at  West  Point, 
in  1839,  published  a  military  work  on  Bitumen  and  its  uses,  in  1841,  and  in 
1845  was  appointed  first  lieutenant.  In  1845  he  published  a  second  work 
on  Military  Science  and  Art,  being  a  compilation  of  lectures  previously  de- 
hvered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  at  Boston.  In  1847,  Licutonnnt  Halleck 
was  breveted  captain  for  gallant  conduct  in  Mexico  and  California.  From 
1847  to  1849  he  acted  as  secretary  of  state  of  tlie  province  of  California,  \m- 
der  Generals  Kearney,  Mason,  and  Riley.  In  1847-48  he  was  also  chief  of 
the  staff  to  Commodore  Shubrick  on  the  Pacific  coast;  and  in  1849  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  and  of  the  committee  to  form  and  draft  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  California.  He  was  appointed  captain  of  engineers 
in  July,  1853,  but  in  August  of  the  next  year  resigned.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion,  Mr.  Halleck,  who,  as  a  lawyer,  was  enjoying  a  lucrative 
practice  at  San  Francisco,  threw  up  his  business  and  offered  his  services  to 
the  Government.  On  the  19th  of  August,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  as 
Major-Gcneral  in  the  regular  army.  On  the  18th  of  November  he  appeared 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  assume  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West,  then 
temporarily  held  by  General  Hunter.  In  April  his  command  was  extended 
to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  On  the  15th  of  April  ho  took  command  at 
Pittsburg  Lauding,  and  on  the  11th  of  July  he  was  appointed  General-in- 
Cluef  at  Washington. 
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thwarted.     In  some  measure,  to  remedy  this,  General  Hal- 
leek  issued  the  following  order : — 

**  general  order,  no.  3. 

"  Head-Quarters,  Department  of  Missouri, 
St.  Louis,  November  29,  1861. 
"  1.  It  lias  been  represented  that  important  information  respecting 
the  numbers  and  condition  of  our  forces  is  conveyed  to  the  enemy 
by  means  of  fugitive  shaves  who  are  admitted  within  our  lines.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  directed  that  no  such  persons  be  here- 
after permitted  to  enter  the  lines  of  any  camp,  or  of  any  forces  on 
the  march,  and  that  any  within  such  lines  be  immediately  excluded 
therefrom. 

"  2.  The  General  Commanding  wishes  to  impress  upon  all  ofScers 
in  command  of  posts  and  troops  in  the  field  the  importance  of  pre- 
venting unauthorized  persons  of  every  description  from  entering  and 
leaving  our  lines,  and  of  observing  the  greatest  precaution  in  the  em- 
ployment of  agents  and  clerks  in  confidential  positions. 
"  By  order  of  Major-General  Ilalleck, 

"William  McMiohael, 

'■'■Assistant  Adjutant- General.''^ 

The  order,  althougli  one  of  purely  military  necessity,  Avas 
made  a  matter  subsequently  of  congressional  discussion. 
Its  good  effects  were  soon  apparent  in  the  more  effective 
action  of  the  troops.  Early  in  January  General  Pope,  in 
command  of  Central  Missouri,  was  at  Tifton,  w^hile  Price 
was  at  Osceola  with  Generals  Reins  and  Stern  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lexington.  General  Price  opened  a 
negotiation  with  General  Halleck  in  relation  to  bridge 
burners,  and  in  reply  to  threats  of  retaliation,  General 
Halleck  replied : 

"No  order  of  yours  (Price's)  can  save  from  punishment  spies, 
marauders,  robbers,  incendiaries,  guerrilla  bands,  &c.,  who  violate 
the  laws  of  war.  But  if  any  of  Price's  meii  are  captured  in  the  garb 
of  soldiers,  they  shall  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war," 

Missouri  continued  in  a  very  disturbed  condition,  and 
martial  law  having  been  declared  in  St.  Louis,  General 
Halleck  issued  order  No.  24,  ordering  the  property  of 
secessionists  to  be  assessed  for  the  beneht  of  the  fugitives 
from  the  south-western  section  of  the  State  w^here  the  Con- 
federates held  control.  The  ]H*operty  of  those  who  resist- 
ed this  assessment  by  legal  means  was  seized,  and  the 
owners  banished  from  the  State.  January  2Gth,  General 
Halleck  ordered  that  the  President  and  officers  of  the 
Mercantile  Association  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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eliould  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  pain  of  being 
deposed  and  jDunished  for  contempt.  The  press  in  Mis- 
souri was  subjected  to  the  martial  law.  The  publisher  of 
the  Boone  County  Democrat  having  been  found  guilty  of 
criminal  publications,  under  the  style  of  "  Letters  from 
the  Army,"  he  was  sentenced  to  be  banished  from  the 
State,  and  liis  business  property  confiscated  and  sold. 
General  Halleck  approved  the  finding  and  sentence,  and 
directed  the  printin'g-office  to  remain  in  charge  of  the 
quarter-rnaster  until  further  orders  ;  that  the  prisoner  be 
placed  outside  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  that  if  he 
returned  during  the  war,  without  permission,  that  he  be 
arrested  and  placed  in  close  confinement  in  the  Alton 
military  prison.  The  proceedings  being  returned  to  the 
War  Department,  they  were  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
and  an  order  issued  that  the  form  of  procedure  should  be 
adopted  in  like  cases  by  the  commanders  of  all  the  mili- 
tary departments. 

Military  movements  were  now  in  train  of  renewed  ac- 
tivity. On  the  29th  January,  the  Confederate  General 
Yan  Dorn*  issued  a  general  order,  assuming  command  of 
the  department  comprising  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Loui- 
siana, to  relieve,  on  the  same  day,  Jefierson  C.  Davis,  in 
command  of  the  reserve  force  at  Versailles,  marched  in 
the   direction  of  Springfield.     Price  gradually  tell  back 


*  General  Earl  Yan  Dorn  is  a  native  of  Mississippi,  and  was  educated  at 
"West  Point.  He  graduated  in  1842.  In  the  same  class  were  Gustavus  W. 
Smith  and  Mansfield  LoveU.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1842,  he  was  appointed 
brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  seventh  United  States  infantry,  and  was 
made  a  full  second  lieutenant  on  the  30th  of  November,  1844.  On  the  3d 
of  March,  1847,  he  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  and  on  the  ISth 
of  April  was  breveted  captain  for  his  conduct  at  Cerro  Gordo.  In  the 
followiug  August  he  received  a  further  brevet  of  major,  for  his  conduct  at 
Contreras  and  Cherubusco ;  and  on  the  IStlr  of  September  was  wounded 
v.-liilo  entering  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  was  aid  to  General  P.  F.  Smith  dur- 
ing the  years  1843  and  1849.  He  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Mih- 
tary  Asylum  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  from  January,  1852,  to  June,  1855.  Was 
made  fuU  captain  of  the  second  Uuitod  States  cavalry  in  March,  1855.  '  In 
July,  1856,  he  was  distinguished  in  the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Camanches  in  Northern  Texas.  Again,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1858,  in 
the  command  of  the  expedition  against  the  Camanches  near  Witchita  vil- 
lage, Texas,  gaining  a  victory,  but  was  himself  four  times  wounded — t's^nce 
dangerously.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1859,  he  was  again  in  action  with  a 
body  of  Camanches,  completely  victorious.  He  joined  the  Confederation, 
and  received  as  general  various  commands.  He  was  of  dissolute  Hfe,  and 
towards  the  close  of  18G2  was  shot  by  Dr.  Peters,  of  Nashville,  whose  wife 
he  had  addressed. 
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from  that  neighborhood.  Early  in  January,  General  Sigcl 
was  in  command  at  Ilolla  awaiting  reinforcements,  which 
it  was  alleged  had  been  raised  for  him.  Of  the  six 
regiments  thus  raised,  two  were  sent  to  the  Poto- 
mac, one  was  given  to  General  Pope,  one  to  General  Ilnn- 
tei*,  and  of  the  remaining  two,  four  companies  only  were 
with  Sigel,  and  those  were  not  equipped.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  Sigel  tendered  his  resignation.  This  caused 
scjme  excitement  among  the  German  citizens,  and  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  New  York  in  relation  to  it.  The  difficul- 
ties were  settled,  however,  by  the  appointment  of  General 
Curtis*  to  command.     Earlj^   in  February,  preparations 

*  General  Samuel  II.  Curtis  is  a. native  of  New  York.     lie  graduated  at 
"West  Point  in  1831,  as  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  the  seventh  infantry. 
He  resigned  on  the  30th  of  June,  1832.     Uo  practised  as  a  civil  engineer 
in  Ohio  from  that  tims  untU  1837.     From  April,  1837,  to  May,  1839,  he 
was  civil  engineer  of  the  Musliingum  river  improvement.     He  next  prac- 
tised law  in  Oliio  for  a  length  of  time  from   18-12,  after  wliidi  lie  went  to 
Iowa.     During  liis  stay  in  Ohio  he  v,-as  a  captain  of  the  Ohio  militia,  and 
afterward   a    colonel  of  the    same.     He  became   adjutant-general  of  tlio 
State  of  Ohio  from  May  20,  1846,  to  June  23  of  the  same  year.     He  then 
undertook  the  colonelcy  of  the   third  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  fought  in  the  United  States  service  during  the  campaign 
in  Mexico.     He  served  as  colonel  from  June  23,  1846,  to  Juno  24,  1847. 
After  the  discharge  of  his  reginfent,  he  served  in  the  staff  of  Brigadier- 
General   Wool,  as   acting  assistant  adjutant-general,  and   afterward  acted 
as  tiie  civil  and  military  governor  of  Saltillo,  in  Mexico,  in  1847.     On  his 
return  homo  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Des  Moines  river  im- 
provement, in  the  State  of  Iowa.     This  position  he  tilled  from  December  4, 
1847,  to  January    1,  1850.     Ho  was   afterward  returned  to  Congress  to 
represent  a  district  of  the  State  of  Iowa.     WliUe  serving  in  Congress  ho 
commanded  the  second  regiment  of  Iowa  Volunteers,  and  wliile  they  were 
in  service  in  Missouri  he  had  to  leavo  his  command  in  charge  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tuttle,  wliile  he  proceeded  to  Washington  to  attend  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  in  which  he  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Union  and  its 
cause.     At  the  close  of  the    session  he  returned  to   Missouri.     He  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general,  from  May  17,  1861,  and  resigiied  his  seat  in 
Congress.     For  some  time  ho  had  charge  of  the  city  and  district  of  St. 
Louis.     He  in  this  capacity  served  under  General  Fremont.     When  Gen- 
eral Halleck  assumed  command  of  the  department,  General  Curtis  was  or- 
dered to  RoUa,  as  a  depot  of  concentration  of  the  troops  now  under   his 
command.     When  properly  prepared,  he,  as  acting  major-general  in  com- 
mand of  a  corps  d'arniee.  went  ia  pursuit  of  General  Price  and  his  rebel 
troops.     On  the  14th  of  February  General  Halleck  officially  announced  that 
General  Curtis'  command  had  captured  Springfield;  on  the   18th,  that  the 
flag  of  the  Union  was  floating  over  the  border  and  in  Arkansas ;  on  the 
20tli,  that  General  Curtis  had  defeated  Price  at  Sugar  creek;  on  tlio  2l3t, 
that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Bentonville;  on  the  25th,  that  he  had 
driven  the  rebels  from  Cross  Hollows ;  on  the  27th,  that  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Fayetteville,  and  that  te  had  beaten  the  united  rebel  commands 
La  the  Boston  Mountains. 
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Laving  been  completed  for  a  forward  movement,  Price 
retired  from  Springfield  towards  Arkansas.  The  divis- 
ions of  Sigel*  and  Asbothf  followed  by  a  road  tbroiigh 
Mount  Vernon,  while  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis  and 
General  Carr  took  the  road  through  Cassville,  over  the 
old  battle  ground  of  "Wilson's  creek.  The  columns  came 
up  with  the  enemy  at  Crane  creek  on  the  14th  of  February, 
but  too  late  to  attack.  The  enemy  retired  during  the 
night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  i5th,  at  daylight,  the 
])ursuit  was  resumed  and  continued  through  the  16th  and 
17th,  the  enemy  taking  advantage  of  favorable  positions 
to  retard  the  advance.  On  the  17th  he  was  reinforced  by 
two  Louisiana  regiments,  under  command  of  Colonel  Louis 

*  Major-General  Franz  Sigel  was  bom  in  1824,  at  Baden,  in  Germany, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Military  School  of  Carlsruhe.  In  1847  he  held  the 
rank  of  chief  adjutant,  and  was  thought  one  of  the  most  promising  ofQ- 
cers,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  artillerist  in  Germany.  When  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  1848,  he  joined  it  at  once,  and  lost  his  commission  in  conse- 
quence. Ho  obtained  service,  however,  among  the  revolutionists,  and  soon 
rose  to  the  chief  command  of  their  armies.  When  the  reaction  took  place, 
the  sovereigns  raised  an  overwhelming  force  to  crush  out  Sigel.  He  fought 
them  witli  thirty  thousand  men  against  eighty  thousand,  and,  more  fortu- 
nate than  at  Springfield,  he  brought  off  every  one  of  his  guns.  Peace  soon 
left  tl'ie  general  without  an  army,  and  lie  emigrated  shortly  afterward  to 
this  country.  Here  he  entered  the  academy  of  a  Monsieur  Dulon,  whose 
daughter  he  afterward  married.  A  few  years  since  he  was  cliosen  profes- 
sor in  a  college  at  St.  Louis,  where  lie  tauglit,  among  other  things,  the  art 
of  war  to  his  pupils.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  afiording  an  opportu-  ' 
nity  to  utilize  his  military  education.  General  Sigel  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  Germans  of  Missouri  to  seek  employment  from  the  government.  He 
commanded  the  third  regiment  of  volunteers  raised  at  St.  Louis.  His 
retreat  from  Carthage  attracted  attention.  He  subsequently  co-operated 
with  the  lamented  Lyon,  and  was  with  him  up  to  tlie  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Springfield.  After  tiio  death  of  Lyon,  General  Sigel  commanded  our  army, 
and  led  the  retreat  to  RoUa,  after  which  he  remained  somev.'hat  inactive  at 
St.  Louis,  until  appointed  to  a  division  under  Curtis. 

f  General  A.  Asboth  is  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  and  is  the  brother  of  the 
noted  General  Asboth,  of  Hungarian  revolutionary  fame.  He  himself  held 
the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  same  army,  and  is  soraewlaat  noted  as  a  cavalry 
officer.  He  visited  tliis  country  Avith  Kossuth,  and  determined  to  stay. 
When  General  Fremont  was  appointed  to  the  department  of  the  Tv'est,  he 
took  Asboth  v.'ith  him.  giving  him  the  title  of  brigadier-geuoral,  vrithout 
having  received  the  authority  so  to  do,  and  making  him  chief  of  his  staff. 
TMien  General  Fremont  took  the  field.  General  Asboth  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  as  an  acting  major-general,  but  when  General  Fremont 
was  recalled,  General  Asboth  was  also  removed,  his  division  being  placed 
under  the  command  of  acting  general  Carr.  General  Asboth  having  been 
appointed  by  government  a  brigadier-general,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  a  division  of  General  Curtis'  corjys  d'annee,  and  again  became  an  acting 
major-gcnerah 
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Herbert.  This  officer  had  been  a  member  of  Congress 
from  California,  and  some  years  since  killed  a  waiter  at 
Willard's  Hotel  in  Washington.  General  Ben  McCulloch 
also  joined  Price,  who  took  np  a  position  at  Sugar  creek. 
His  force  was  in  two  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  on 
which  guns  v/ere  planted.  The  attack  was  commenced 
bj  cavalry,  supported  by  two  regiments  of  infantry. 
After  a  short  conflict,  the  enem}^  retired.  The  Union 
lines,  numbering  some  12,000  troo])s,  with  49  guns,  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  extended  ten  miles.  The  right,  under  Sigel 
was  at  Osage,  and  the  head-quarters  of  Carr,  com'manding 
the  left,  were  at  Cross  Hollows.  General  Asboth,  with  the 
cavalry,  occupied  Fayetteville, 

March  1st,  General  Curtis  issued  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Arkansas,  exhorting  them  to  remain  at  their  homes; 
that  the  only  object  of  the  war  was  peace ;  and  that  in  its 
prosecution  the  rights  of  all  individuals  would  be  respected. 

The  enemy  at  Boston  Mountains,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Sugar  creek,  were  now  reinforced  by  Yan  Horn's  troops, 
with  the  Indians  under  Pike,  and  the  corps  of  Mcintosh, 
The  force  of  the  enemy  was  then  composed  of  9,000  Mis- 
souri State  troops,  under  Price,  six  Arkansas  regiments, 
under   Ben    McCulloch,*   five   Texan    regiments,   under 

*  General  Ben  McCulloch,  better  known  heretofore  as  the  major  of  the 
Texan  Rangers,  was  born  in  Rutherford  county,  Tennessee,  in  1814.  His 
father  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Coflee,  and  fought  under  General  Jack- 
eon  during  the  Creek  war.  Ben  was  kept  at  school  in  Tennessee  until  he 
was  fourteen  years  old.  After  this  Ben  was  kept  hunting  until  he  was 
near  twenty-one.  McCulloch  joined  the  Texan  army  under  General  Sam 
Houston,  and  was  assigned  to  the  artillery,  and  made  captain  of  a  gun.  He 
served  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  where  Santa  Anna  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  his  army  of  15,000  men  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  McCulloch 
afterwards  settled  in  Gonzales  county,  Texas,  and  was  employed  on  the 
frontier  surveying  and  locating  lands.  He  frequently  led  the  wild  border 
scouts  against  the  Indians  and  Mexicans.  He  also  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Plum  creek,  in  a  fight  with  the  Indians,  who  at  the  time 
burned  and  sacked  the  town  of  Linnville.  He  joined  the  expedition  against 
Uiev,  but  not  agreeing  with  the  plans  of  the  leaders,  he  returned  home  be- 
fore the  fight.  When  the  war  broke  out  witli  Mexico,  he  rallied  a  band  of 
Texan  warriors  on  the  banks  of  the  G  uadaloupe,  and  set  out  for  the  seat  of 
war  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  company  arrived  four  days  after  the  battles 
of  Palo  Alto  and  the  Resaca.  His  company  was  accepted  by  General  Tay- 
lor, and  he  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  daring  scoutjng  expedition 
towards  Monterey,  in  which  battle,  as  well  as  that  of  Buena  Vista,  he  won 
imperishable  renown.  He  afterwards  joined  General  Scott's  army,  and 
continued  with  it  to  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  For  his  gaUant 
services  he  was  honored  with  a  national  reputation,  and  the  office  of  Uni- 
ted States  marshal  of  Texae  was  given  him  by  President  Pierce.     Since 
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Earl  Yan  Dorn,  and,  it  was  estimated,  some  3,000  Indi- 
ans under  Pike  and  Mclntosli ;  in  all,  about  15,000  men, 
M-ith  seventy  guns.  When  General  Curtis  received  infor- 
mation of  the  reinforcements  of  the  enemy,  he  fell  back  to 
Sugar  creek,  a  short  distance  south  of  Pea  Kidge,  in  ex- 
pectation of  being  attacked.  On  the  5th  of  March,  Sigel, 
then  at  Bentonvillc,  ten  miles  in  advance,  received  orders 
to  join  the  army  at  Pea  Ridge.  He  executed  the  move- 
ment on  the  6th.  His  rear  guard,  embracing  the  thirty- 
sixth  Illinois  and  the  second  Missouri,  were  attacked  by  four 
Confederate  regiments,  but  succeeded  in  cutting  through, 
v>-ith  a  loss  of  twenty-eight  killed  and  wounded,  and  a 
number  of  prisoners.  Planting  a  portion  of  his  guns,  with 
his  infantry  to  sustain  them,  he  would  pour  the  grape  and 
shell  into  their  advancing  squadrons,  until,  quailing  before 
the  murderous  fire,  they  would  break  in  confusion.  Before 
they  could  re-form,  Sigel  would  limber  up  and  fall  back 
behind  another  portion  of  his  battery,  planted  at  another 
turn  in  .the  road.  Here  the  same  scene  would  be  gone 
through  witli,  and  so  on  continuously  for  ten  miles.  ^Yhat 
made  this  march  a  more  difficult  achievement  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads,  which  were  in  many  places  very  nar- 
row and  badly  cut  up.  This  brought  General  Sigel's 
division  to  the  west  end  of  Pea  Eidge,  where  he  formed 
a  junction  with  Generals  Davis's  and  Carr's  divisions. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  General  Yan  Dorn  ordered  his 
troops  to  take  four  days'  cooked  rations  and  move  forward 
to  the  attack.  As  our  camp  near  Sugar  creek  was  in  its 
front  a  strong  natural  position  and  difficult  of  access  on 
either  flank,  General  Yan  Dorn  decided  to  make  his  attack 
in  our  rear,  thus  cutting  off  our  base  of  supply  and  rein- 
forcement. The  Union  position  was  on  the  main  road 
from  Springfield  to  Fayetteville,  and  General  Yan  Dorn, 
in  marching  northward,  left  that  road  near  the  latter  town 

that  time  he  has  been  commissioner  to  Utah  in  conjunction  with  ex-Gov- 
ernor Pou'ell,  and  has  always  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment until  our  recent  civil  convulsions. 

He  had  a  fine  physical  form,  with  great  energy  in  action.  Quiet  in  man- 
ner, lie  wa3  yet  a  man  of  violent  jiassions.  Cold  towards  his  troops,  he 
was  not  beloved  by  them,  but  yet  at  the  samo  time  they  never  doubted  his 
courage.  He  was  a  thin,  spare  man,  of  great  muscle  and  activity,  and 
about  forty-eight  years  of  age.  He  had  a  pleasant  face,  and  was  miW  and 
courteous  in  his  manners,  with  an  air  of  diftidence.  He  was  very  cool,  and 
of  determined  bravery. 
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and  turned  to  the  ^westward,  passing  tlirougli  Bentonvillc 
and  entering  the  main  road  again  near  the  State  boundary, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Sugar  creek.  A  small  force  was 
left  to  make  a  feint  upon  our  front,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  Indians,  under  General  Albert  Pike,  took  position  about 
two  miles  on  our  right  to  divert  attention  from  the  main 
attack  in  the  rear.  The  Union  force  Avas  in  four  divisions, 
the  first  under  Colonel  Osterhaus,  the  second  under  General 
Asboth,  the  third,  Colonel  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  the  fourth. 
Colonel  Carr.  "When  the  enemy  drove  in  Sigel  v/ith  the 
rear  guard.  General  Curtis  became  assured  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  enemy  was  to  attack  his  right  and  rear,  and 
early  on  the  7th  he  changed  front,  so  that  his  right,  which 
was  at  Sugar  Hollow  creek,  became  his  left,  under  Sigel, 
and  his  no\v  right,  under  Carr,  at  the  head  of  Big  Sugar 
Creek.  The  line  was  across  Pea  Eidge.  The  division  of 
General  Carr  was  ordered  to  advance  up  the  road  to  within 
about  four  miles  of  the  State  line,  and  the  brigade  of  Colo- 
nel Dodge  filed  off  from  the  main  road  to  a  poiat  east  of 
the  Elkhom  hotel,  and  opened  his  fire  upon  the  enemy, 
who  was  posted  on  a  clivity  in  front,  sheltered  by  a  wood, 
eliciting  a  prompt  response.  The  brigade  of  Vandeveer 
passed  a  half  mile  beyond  the-  hotel  and  took  position  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  The  Dubuque  battery  opened  upon 
the  enemy  with  great  eifect,  but  the  reply  of  the  enemy 
was  very  sharp,  exploding  one  of  the  Union  caissons,  and 
the  enemy's  iIl-c  became  much  hotter,  exploding  another 
caisson.  It  was  now  9  o'clock,  and  the  whole  line  being 
engaged  the  enemy  advanced  with  great  fury,  capturing 
one  of  the  guns.  The  infantry  supports  (the  Iowa  ninth), 
however  came  up  to  them  quick,  and  delivered  such  a  fire 
as  compelled  the  enemy  to  promptly  seek  shelter  of  the 
woods.  The  enemy  seemed  to  be  increasing  in  force,  and 
the  position  was  not  well  calculated  to  resist  superior  num- 
bers. Hence  General  Carr  retired  fighting.  The  enemy 
made  repeated  charges,  capturing  another  gun  and  caisson, 
but  after  each  charge  the  ground  showed  the  effects  of  the 
steady  fire  of  the  retiring  troops.  The  enemy  were  armed 
with  double  barreled  shot  guns,  loaded  with  ball  and  buck 
shot,  an  eftective  weapon  when  the  fire  is  reserved  for  short 
range.  Carr  was  compelled  still  to  retire,  until  about  4  p.m. 
Colonel  Asboth  supported  him  with  two  regiments  and  a 
battery,  with  which  force  he  held  his  ground  for  tlie  night. 
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On  tlie  left  McCullodi  commenced  moving  his  forces  to 
the  south  and  east,  evidently  intending  to  form  a  junction 
M'itli  Van  Dorn  and  Price,  and  by  so  doing  surround  our 
entire  army  on  three  sides,  at  the  same  time  cut  off  totally 
all  hope  of  retreat  of  our  forces.  General  Sigel,  detecting 
this  movement,  sent  forward  three  pieces  of  flying  artil- 
lery, with  a  supporting  force  of  cavalry,  to  take  a  com- 
manding position,  and  delay  their  movements  until  the 
infantry  could  be  brought  up  into  proper  position  for  an 
attack. 

These  pieces  had  hardly  obtained  their  position  and 
opened  fire,  when  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  came  down  upon  them  like  a  whirlwind,  driving 
our  cavalry,  scattering  them,  and  capturing  the  artillery, 
and  setting  it  on  fire.  This  onslaught,  Avhich  was  made 
in  the  most  handsome  style,  allowed  "their  infantry  to  reach 
unmolested  the  cover  of  a  dense  wood.  Here  McCulloch 
w^as  encountered  by  Osterhaus,  and  a  very  severe  struggle 
took  place  until  Davis  was  ordered  up  to  support  the 
Union  line.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  enemy  was  in 
sm.all  force,  and  the  third  Iowa  was  ordered  forward  to 
clear  the  timber,  but  the  enemy  were  in  great  strength  and 
the  cavalry  were  broken  in  disorder,  followed  closely  by 
the  enemy,  who  captured  three  guns.  It  was  now  that 
the  Indiana  regimentsj  under  Osterhaus,  came  up  at  the 
run,  and  delivering  a  murderous  fire,  followed  by  a  bayonet 
charge,  sent  the  Indians  and  Texans  to  the  right  -about 
and  recovered  the  three  pieces.  Sigel  then  reinforced  the 
command.  The  action  recommenced  with  redoubled 
vigor.  The  enemy  brought  their  heavy  guns  into  position, 
and  after  an  artillery  duel  the  enemy  retired.  Thus  the 
day  closed  with  Union  success  on  the  left  and  defeat  on 
the  right. 

_  At  dark  the  firing  had  ceased  at  all  points.  The  situa- 
tion was  now  sufficiently  perilous,  and  the  wearied  men 
lay  upon  their  arms  in  gloomy  anticipation  of  the  morning 
conflict.     Colonel  Carr's*  division  was  now  in  the  centre, 

*  Colonel  Eugene  A.  Carr,  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  entered  the 
Military  Academy  in  1848.  He  was  breveted  a  second  lieutenant  of  the 
mounted  rifle  corps  of  the  United  States  army  on  the  1st  of  July,  1S50. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  transferred  to  the 
first  cavalry  in  March,  1855.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1858,  he  was  made  a 
captain  in  tlie  fourth  regiment  of  the  United  States  cavalry,  having  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence,  to  take  the   command  of  the  third  re£?iment  of 
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with  Davis*  on  the  right  and  Sigel  on  the  left.  Tlie 
enemy  during  the  night  had  phxnted  some  of  his  batteries 
on  an  eminence  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  sloping  away 
to  the  north,  but  precipitous  on  the  side  in  our  front. 
Batteries  and  large  bodies  of  infantry  were  posted  at  his 
right  base  of  this  hill  and  at  the  edge  of  some  timber  to 
its  left.  Infantry  and  cavalry,  with  a  few  guns,  were 
posted  on  his  extreme  left  beyond  the  road.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  if  we  could  dislodge  the  rebels  from  this  hill  the 
victory  would  be  with  our  banners.  At  sunrise  the  right 
and  centre  opened  upon  the  enemy  with  their  batteries, 
while  the  left,  under  Sigel,  advanced  against  the  hills 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Ilaving  learned  the  exact  position 
of  the  enemy's  batteries,  he  commenced  to  form  his  line  of 
battle  by  changing  his  front  so  as  to  face  the  right  flauk 
of  the  enemy's  position.  Probably  no  movement  during 
the  war  has  shown  more  skill  in  the  disposition  of  forces, 
or  caused  as  great  destruction  to  the  party  attacked,  with 
so  little  loss  to  the  attacking  party.  He  first  ordered  the 
Twenty-fifth  Illinois,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Color, 
to  take  a  position  along  a  fence,  in  open  view  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  which  at  once  opened  fire  upon  them. 
Immediately  a  battery  of  six  of  our  guns  (several  of  them 
twelve-pounders,  rifled)  were  thrown  into  line  one  hundred 
paces  in  tlie  rear  of  our  advanced  infantry,  on  a  rise  of 
ground.  The  twelfth  Missouri  then  wheeled  into  line, 
with  the  twenty-fifth  Illinois  on  their  left,  and  another  bat- 
tery of  guns  was  similarly  disposed  a  short  distance  behind 

Illinois  cavalry.  In  the  list  of  names  showing  the  lineal  rank  of  captaina 
of  cavalry  his  name  stands  No.  six.  He  has  acted  as  a  major-general 
commanding  a  division  of  General  Curtis'  corps  d'armce. 

*  Colonel  Jefferson  0.  Davis,  in  command  of  a  division  under  General 
Curtis,  was  appointed,  in  1848,  a  second  lieutenant  of  tlie  first  United 
States  artillery  on  the  llth  of  June  in  that  year.  He  was  not  instructed 
at  West  Point.  ■  On  the  29th  of  Pebraary,  1852,  he  was  promoted  to  a  first 
lieutenancy,  and  on  the  14tli  of  May,  1861,  was  appointed  captain  in  the 
same  regiment,  being  allowed  leave  of  absence  to  take  the  command  of 
the  twenty-second  regiment  of  Indiana  volunteers.  General  Fremont, 
without  authority,  made  him  a  brigadier-general,  which  the  governmeut  re- 
pudiating, he  nearly  lost  both  his  brigade  and  regimental  command.  He  is 
acting  major-general,  Avith  the  sunplo  rank  of  a  colonel.  When  under  the 
command  of  General  Pope,  in  Central  Missouri,  he  eflected  tlie  capture  of 
over  a  tliousand  men.  He  subsequently  did  good  service  in  Kentucky, 
but  shot  his  commanding  officer,  General  Nelson,  at  the  Gait  House,  ia 
LouisviUe,  for  which  he  was  indicted  for  manslaughter. 
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tlicm.  Tlien  another  resjiment  and  another  battery  wheel- 
ed into  position,  until  thirt}'  pieces  of  artillery,  each  about 
iifteen  or  twenty  paces  from  the  other,  were  in  a  continu- 
ous line,  with  infantry  lying  down  in  front.  Each  piece 
opened  fire  as  it  came  in  position.  The  fire  of  the  entire 
line  was  directed  so  as  to  silence  battery  after  battery  of 
the  enemy. 

Such  a  terrible  fire  no  human  courage  could  stand.  Tlie 
cro^vded  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  decimated,  their  horses 
shot  at  their  guns,  large  trees  literally  demolished  ;  but  the 
rebels  stood  bravely  to  their  post.  For  two  hours  and  ten 
minutes  did  the  iron  hail  fall  thick  as  autumn  leaves, 
furious  as  the  avalanche,  deadly  as  the  simoom.  One  by 
one  the  rebel  pieces  ceased  to  play.  Onward  crept  our 
infi^ntry ;  onward  came  Sigel  and  his  terrible  guns.  Shorter 
and  shorter  became  the  range,  l^o  charge  of  theirs  could 
face  that  iron  hail,  or  dare  to  venture  on  that  compact  line  of 
bayonets.  They  turned  and  fied.  The  centre  and  right  were 
ordered  forward,  the  right  turning  the  left  of  the  enemy, 
and  cross  firing  on  his  centre.  This  final  position  of  the 
enemy  was  in  the  arc  of  a  circle.  A  charge  of  infantry 
extending  throughout  the  whole  line,  completely  routed 
them,  they  retired  safely,  through  the  deep  impassable 
defiles  of  Cross  Timber,  making  again  for  Boston  Moun- 
tain, closely  pressed  by  the  cavalry.  The  Union  loss  at 
the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  is  as  follows :  killed,  212  ;  wound- 
ed, 972  ;  missing,  176.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  large, 
reported  at  2,000  ;  among  the  prisoners  taken  was  General 
Herbert,  Colonel  Stone,  adjutant-general,  and  Colonel 
Price.  Among  the  killed  was  Ben  M'Culloch,  General 
M'Intosh  and  General  Stark.  General  Price  was  wounded. 
On  the  9th  of  March,  General  Van  Dorn  sent  to  request 
permission  to  bury  the  dead  of  the  7th  and  8th.  The  per- 
mission was  granted  by  General  Curtis,  who  however 
complained  that  the  union  dead  had  been  in  some  cases 
scalped  and  mangled.  This  led  to  a  correspondence  in 
which  General  Van  Dorn,  while  expressing  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  repress  the  savao;e  horrors  of  war,  stated  that- 
numbers  of  Confederate  prisoners  who  had  surrendered, 
had  been  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the  Germans.  General 
Curtis  replied  that  the  Germans  did  it  in  retaliation. 

The  victory  at  Pea  Ridge  cleared  the  northern  part  of 
Arkansas  of  regular  Confederate  forces  ;  those  under  Van 
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Dorn  and  Price  being  called  to  tlie  support  of  Beauregard 
at  Memphis.  Although  there  were  now  no  enemy's  troops 
in  northern  Arkansas,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  ad- 
vance upon  Little  Kock,  for  the  reason  that  a  communica- 
tion of  300  miles  by  wagons,  was  very  difficult  to  keep 
up,  and  General  Curtis  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  State, 
and  established  his  quarters  April  12th,  at  Forsyth,  on  the 
White  river,  forty-five  miles  south  of  Springfield.  While 
here  in  camp.  General  Curtis  issued  the  following  special 
order,  dated 

"  Head-qitartees  Akmt  of  the  Southwest,  March  2G;7i. 
''  Charles  Morton,  Hamilton  Kennedy,  and  Alexander  Lewis,  colored 
men,  formerly  slaves  employed  in  the  rehel  service,  and  taken  as 
contrahand  of  war,  are  hereby  confiscated ;  and,  not  being  needed  for 
the  public  service,  are  permitted  to  pass  the  pickets  of  this  command 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  are  forever  emancipated  from  the  ser- 
vice of  their  masters,  who  allowed  them  to  aid  in  the  efforts  to  break 
up  the  government  and  laws  of  our  country." 

On  the  19th,  the  advance  under  General  Osterhaus, 
with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  met  a  superior 
force- of  rebels  near  Searcy,  on  the  Little  Ked  river,  and 
after  a  sharp  skirmish,  pirt  them  to  flight.  They,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  destroying  the  bridges  along  the  route 
to  the  city. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  was  telegraphed  to 
AVashington  by  General  Halleck,  on  the  10th  of  March,  and 
on  the  i2th,  he  had  occasion  to  publish  the  following 
order. 

"  Head-qtjarters  Department  of  the  Mississippi. 
"St.  Louis,  March  \2th,  1803. 
"In  compliance  with  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  undersigned  assumes  the  command  of  tlie  Department  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  includes  the  present  departments  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  and  the  Department  of  Ohio  and  the  country  west  of  a  north 
and  south  line  drawn  through  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  east  of  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  states  of  Missouri  and  east  Arkansas.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi  will  remain  until 
further  orders  at  St.  Louis.  Commanding  officers  not  in  the  De- 
partment of  Missouri  will  report  to  these  head-quarters  the  strength 
and  position  of  their  several  commands. 

"  H.  W.  Halleok, 
"  Major- General  Commanding,''^ 

The  effect  of  this  order  was  to  bring  tlie  active  operations 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  under  the  control  of  General 
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HaDeck.  He  issued  anotlier  order  continuing  Buell  in 
his  command,  with  the  exception  of  depot  of  prisoners 
which  were  to  report  to  Halleck.  General  Denver  was 
assigned  to  the  district  of  Kansa„s,  and  General  Onrtis  ia 
Arkansas. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Island  No.  Ten.— Beauregard  at  Corinth.— Battle  of   Pittsburg  Landing.— 
Huntsville.— Fort  Wright. 

"When  the  enemy,  on  the  3d  March,  evacuated  Colum- 
bus, they  fell  back  upon  Island  No.  Ten,  in  the  Mississippi 
river,  a  place  of  remarkable  strength  as  far  as  the  river  is 
concerned,  but  which  as  it  proved  was  easily  turned  by  a 
combined  attack.  The  general  course  of  the  river  is 
south,  but  at  Island  'No.  Ten,  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the 
north  for  about  twelve  miles,  and  then  turning  south  in  a 
semicircle,  fonns  a  tongue  of  land,  opposite  the  northern 
point  of  Avhich,  on  the  Missouri  side,  is  New  Madrid, 
which  was  held  by  a  strong  Confederate  force.  On  the 
3d  of  March,  General  Pope  arrived  before  New  Madrid, 
being  the  same  day  on  which  Columbus  was  evacuated — 
a  fact  of  which  he  was  however  ignorant.  He  took  pos- 
session of  Point  Pleasant,  eight  miles  belovv^  New  Madrid, 
v;ith  5,000  troops,  in  order  to  cut  off  communication  from 
below.  The  enemy's  gunboats  could  not  then  pass  the 
heavy  batteries  there  established.  The  enemy  erected  bat- 
teries of  their  heaviest  guns  directly  opposite  New  Mad- 
rid, and  in  conjunction  with  their  gunboats,  attempted  to 
shell  Pope  from  his  position,  but  without  effect.  New 
Madrid  was  defended  by  redoubts  at  the  upper  and  lower 
end,  connected  by  lines  of  entrenchments,  and  six  gun- 
boats were  anchored  along  the  shore  between  the  redoubts. 
The  land  is  there  so  low  that  the  guns  of  the  boats  com- 
mand the  country  for  some  distance. 

General  Pope,  instead  of  making  a  direct  attack,  took 
up  a  position  below  the  town,  cutting  off  supplies  and 
pushing  forward  works  to  command  the  place.  On  the 
13th,  fire  was  opened  from  these  works,  and  it  was  vigor- 
Qusly  returned ;  several  of  the  enemy's  gunboats  were  dis- 
abled. During  the  night,  a  furious  storm  took  place, 
under  cover  of  which  the  enemy  evacuated  the  place, 
34 
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leaving  behind  thirty-three  guns  and  several  thousand 
stand  of  arms.  The  Union  loss  was  fifty- one  killed. 
"When  this  news  reached  St.  Lonis,  General  Halleck  erro- 
neously announced  from  the  balcony  of  the  Planter's  Hotel 
that  Island  l^io.  Ten  was  captured,  with  immense  stores  of 
ammunition  and  supplies. 

The  investment  of  Island  'No.  Ten  was  begun  on  the 
16th  by  the  gunboats,  under  Commodore  Foote,  His 
fleet  consisted  of  the  Eenton,  flag-ship,  the  Cincinnati, 
Carondelet,  Mound  City,  Louisville,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis, 
and  the  Conestoga.  They  were  all  iron-clad  but  the  last 
named.  Each  boat  (designated  numerically)  bears  a  mor- 
tar weighing  17,184  pounds,  discharging  a  round  shell 
weighing  215  pounds  vathout  its  contents,  the  mortar 
being  charged  with  tvrenty-thrcc  pounds  of  powder.  They 
v^'ill  carry  from  two  to  three  miles.  The  luortar  boats 
vrere  in  tow  of  steamers. 

At  8  A.  ii.,  all  the  gunboats  dropped  down  stern  fore- 
most, to  a  point  within  one  mile  of  the  head  of  No.  Ten. 
Being  formed  in  a  line  across  the  river,  all  headed  up 
stream,  the  flagship  several  hundred  yards  in  advance, 
and  the  furthest  down.  The  fleet  dropped  down  slowly  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  Missouri  Point  above  the  island, 
which,  by  an  air  line,  is  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  while 
by  the  river,  owing  to  the  head,  it  is  four  miles  from  the 
head  of  the  island.  At  2.40  p.  m.,  a  couple  of  mortar 
boats  were  got  into  position  on  the  Missouri  shore,  half  a 
mile  above  the  Point,  when  they  commenced  throwing 
across  or  over  the  point  on  Island  No.  Ten. 

The  fire  of  the  gunboats  continued  witli  great  vigor  for 
several  days,  and  it  was  replied  to  by  the  enemy. 

Commodore  Foote,  in  a  despatch  of  the  2d  of  March, 
said: 

"Island  No.  Ten  is  harder  to  conquer  than  Columbus,  as  the  island 
shores  are  lined  with  forts,  each  fort  comuDanding  the  one  above  it. 
I  am  gradually  approaching  the  island,  but  still  do  not  hope  for  much 
until  the  occurrence  of  certain  events,  which  promise  success." 

The  events  here  alluded  to  were  the  cuttin^of  a  canal. 

General  Pope  from  New  Madrid  and  from  Point  Pleas- 
ant on  the  Missouri  shore  below  New  Madrid,  sustained 
almost  a  constant  cannonade.  The  enemy  had  four  bat-" 
teries  of  six  guns  each  on  the  shore,  looking  up  the  river 
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as  it  approaches  Island  No.  Ten.  The  island  itself  was 
heavily^fortified,  and  lying  abreast  of  it  in  the  river  was  a 
floating  battery  carrying  twelve  thirty-two  pound  guns. 
There  were  also  in  the  river  six  gunb'oats  lying  between 
the  island  and  New  Madrid.  The  force  of  the  enemy 
was  estimated  at  20,000  men.  The  gunboats,  on  the  20t]i, 
attempted  to  force  their  way  down  the  river  from  Point 
Pleasant,  but  one  of  their  number  was  sunk  by  the  bat- 
teries. From  the  moment  (March  15th)  that  the  gun- 
boats opened  their  fire  upon  the  island,  to  the  7th  of 
April,  an  almost  continuous  bombardment  was  carried  on, 
but  without  much  effect.  The  forces  of  General  Pope  on 
arriving  at  New  Madrid,  lined  the .  Missouri  bank  of  the 
river,  and  their  batteries  were  vigorously  replied  to  by  the 
enemy.  There  were,  however,  no  mean's  for  General 
Pope  to  cross  the  river  while  the  enemj^'s  gunboats  occu- 
pied below  the  island  and  the  Union  gunboats  above ;  the 
two  fleets  being  separated  by  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by 
the  rapid  current  Of  the  river.  In  this  situa4;ion  General 
Schuyler  Hamilton  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  twelve  miles 
across  this  tongue,  by  which  gunboats  and  transports  could 
pass  to  New  ]\iadrid.  He  laid  out  the  plan,  and  General 
Pope  directed  Colonel  Bissell  of  the  engineers  to  execute 
it.  He  accordingly  sent  to  Cairo  for  four  steamboats,  six 
flats,  and  such  guns  as  could  be  spared,  with  an  eight-inch 
columbiad  and  three  thirty-two  pounders.  The  route  was 
two  miles  through  thick  timber,  and  ten  through  narrow, 
crooked  bayous  grown  up  full  of  brush  and  small  trees. 
The}^  cut  the  track  fifty  feet  wide,  of  which  thirty  feet  was 
required  for  the  hulls  of  the  boats.  The  timber  was  cut 
four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"  On  the  31st  a  force  under  Colonel  Buford  made  a 
forced  march  of  thirty  miles  to  Union  City,  at  which  point 
many  railroads  formed  a  junction,  and  whence  supplies 
and  reinforcements  could  be  sent  to  Island  No.  Ten. 
Colonel  Buford  made  his  attack  at  7  o'clock  a.  m,,  sur- 
prising the  enemy,  1,500  strong  under  Clay  and  King, 
who  retired,  leaving  150  wagons  loaded  with  stores.  At 
the  same  time,  April  1st,  a  boat  expedition  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Boberts  of  the  forty-second  Illinois,  was 
sent  to  spiko  the  guns  at  No.  One  fort.  The  boats,  five  in 
number,  at  2  o'clock  a.  m.,  amidst  a  terrific  storm,  pull- 
ed in  directly  in  front  of  the  fort,  receiving  the  fire  of  two 
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sentinels.  The  men  then  jumped  ashore,  carried  the 
earth-\\'orks,  and  sj^iked  the  six  guns,  two  sixtj-four,  three 
eighty  pounders,  and  one  nine-inch  pivot  gun.  The  boats 
immediately  returned,  and  arrived  without  loss. 

The  enemy,  aware  of  the  movement  on  the  land,  had 
erected  strong  batteries  to  command  its  mouth  and  pre- 
vent any  transports  from  emerging,  and  the  Grampus  was 
lying  in  wait  to  stop  the  exit  of  our  boats,  or  annihilate 
them  if  they  attempted  to  come  out, 

Now,  some  daring  act  must  be  accomplished  to  relieve 
our  boats.  The  rebels  had  made  an  excellent  move,  and 
we  were  in  check.  A  conference  of  officers  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the  gunboats  must  run 
the  blockade.  The  Carondolet  undertook  it,  and  passed 
up  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  amidst  a  furious  storm,  and 
towing  a  boat-load  of  hay  on  the  side  next  to  the  enemy, 
whose  fire  was  weakened  by  the  guns  spiked  by  Colonel 
Eoberts.     The  success  of  the  gunboat  was  perfect. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the  enemy  had 
been  concenti*ating  their  forces  at  Corinth,  to  await  the 
attack  of  the  Union  troops.  Van  Dorn  and  Price  in 
Arkansas  were  drawing  towards  Memphis,  and  the  troops 
that  evacuated  ]-^ew  Madrid  had  sought  the  same  destina- 
tion. The  soldiers  of  Island  No.  Ten  seemed  to  be  in- 
tended to  prevent  Pope  from  reinforcing  Bucll.  On  the 
5th  of  April  a  new  commander  was  sent  to  that  point.  On 
assuming  command  he  issued  the  folloAving  remarkable 
order : 

"  iSoldiers :  TVe  are  strangers,  commander  and  commanded,  each 
to  the  other.  Let  me  tell  you  who  T  am.  I  am  a  general  made  by 
Beauregard,  a  general  selected  by  Beauregard  and  Bragg  for  this 
command,  Avhen  they  knew  it  was  in  peril.  They  have  known  me 
for  twenty  years  together.  "VVe  have  stood  on  the  fields  of  Mexico. 
Give  them  your  confidence  now ;  give  it  to  me  when  I  have  earned 
it.  Soldiers,  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  entrusted  to  your  courage,  to 
your  disciphne,  to  your  patience.  Exhibit  the  vigilance  and  coolness 
of  last  night,  and  hold  it. 

"  W.  D.  MoCowx,  Brigadier- General  Co7nmandinff" 

The  transports  for  General  Pope  passed  the  canal  on  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  April,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gun- 
boat Pittsburg  ran  past  the  island,  the  Carondolet  having 
done  so  successfully  on  the  4tl!.  Slie  ran  by  New  Madrid 
and  attacked  the  enfuiy';^  b-tteries  at  the  point  destined 
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for  crossing.  Meantime  the  division  of  General  Paine 
embarked  in  tlie  boats  tliat  had  come  through  the  bayou, 
and  was  followed  by  the  other  corps.  Ey  12  o'clock 
at  night  the  whole  army  was  over  the  river  and  had  made 
good  its  landing,  immediately  attacking  the  enemy,  who 
abandoned  his  batteries  and  retired  upon  the  impassable 
swamps  in  his  rear,  where  he  was  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  capture  was  reported  by  General  Pope  as  follows : 

"  Three  generak,  seven  colonels,  seven  regiments,  several  battal- 
ions of  infantry,  live  companies  of  artillery,  over  one  hundred  heavy 
siege  guns,  twenty-four  pieces  of  field  artillery,  an  immense  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  supplies,  several  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  a 
great  number  of  tents,  horses,  wagons,  &c.,  have  fallen  into  our 
hands. 

"  Before  abandoning  Island  No.  Ten,  the  enemy  sunk  the  gunboat 
Grampus  and  six  of  his  transports.  These  last  I  am  raising,  and  ex- 
pect to  have  ready  for  service  in  a  few  days.  The  famous  floating 
battery  was  scuttled  and  turned  adrift  with  all  her  guns  aboard ;  she 
was  captured  and  run  aground  in  shoal  water  by  our  forces  at  New 
Madrid." 

While  these  events  transpired  on  the  Tennessee  shore. 
Island  No.  Ten  surrendered  to  Commodore  Foote,  who 
ordered  General  Pnford  to  take  possession.  Tie  reported 
as  captured  : 

"  Seventeen  officers  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  privates, 
besides  one  hundred  of  their  sick,  and  one  hundred  men  employed  on 
board  of  the  transports,  are  in  our  hands,  unconditionally  prisoners 
of  war.  I  have  caused  hasty  examination  to  be  made  of  the  forts, 
batteries,  and  munitions  of  war  captured.  There  are  eleven  earth- 
works, with  seventy  heavy  cannon,  varying  in  calibre  from  thirty- 
two  to  one  hundred  pounders,  rifled.  The  magazines  are  vfell  sup- 
plied with  powder,  and  there  are  large  quantities  of  shot  and  shell 
and  other  munitions  of  war,  and  also  great  quantities  of  provisions. 
Four  steamers  afloat  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  and  two  others,  vfith 
the  rebel  gunboat  Grampus,  are  sunk,  but  will  be  easily  raised." 

When  the  retiring  columns  of  Confederate  troops  from 
Fort  Donelson  ^nd  Mill  Spring  had  been  combined  at 
Corinth,  great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Confederates  to 
defend  the  Mississippi  at  that  point.  Generals  Floyd  and 
Pillow  were  suspended  from  their  commands,  and  on  the 
5th  of  March  General  Beauregard  took-  command  in  a 
general  order. 

general  oeder — no  1 . 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  the  Mississippi, 
"Jackson,  Tenn.,  Marcli  5,  18G2. 
"  Soldiers  : — I  assume  this  day  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
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Mississippi,  for  the  defence  of  onr  homesteads  and  liberties,  and  to 
resist  the  subjugation,  spoliation,  and  dishonor  of  onr  people.  Our 
mothers  and  wives,  our  sisters  and  children,  expect  ns  to  do  our  duty, 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives.  Our  losses  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  are  now 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  enemy.  He  must  be  made  to  atone 
for  those  reverses  we  have  lately  experienced.  Those  reverses,  far 
from  disheartening,  must  nerve  ns  to  new  deeds  of  valor  and 
]nitriotism,  and  should  inspire  us  with  an  unconquerable  determina- 
tion to  drive  back  our  invaders.  Should  any  one  in  this  army  be 
unequal  to  the  task  before  us,  let  him  transfer  his  arms  and  equip- 
ments at  once  to  braver,  firmer  hands,  and  return  to  his  home.  Our 
cause  is  as  just  and  sacred  as  ever  animated  men  to  take  up  arms, 
and  if  we  are  true  to  it  and  to  ourselves,  with  the  continued  protec- 
tion of  the  Almighty  we  must  and  shall  triumph. 

"  G.  T.  J5eaueegaed,  General  (fommanciing.'''' 

Oil  the  same  day  General  Bragg  issued  a  proclamation 
of  martial  law  at  Memphis,  and  requiring  the  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  troops  to  rendezvous  at  Grand  Junction, 
and  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  troops  at  Corinth.  Re- 
quisitions were  made  on  the  States  for  troops,  and  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  sent  a  member  of  his  staff  to  raise  troops 
in  Louisiana,  and  also  demanded  all  plantation  and  other 
bells  to  be  melted  into  guns.  The  Governor  of  Mississippi 
having  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  enrollment  of  new 
troops.  Generals  Bragg  and  Beauregard  intrenched  their 
forces  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  then  gradually  formed  an 
army  during  the  inaction  of  the  Union  troops  after  the 
fall  of  Donelson.  There  were  no  fortifications  at  Memphis, 
but  the  defences  of  the  city  were  at  Fort  Pillow  and  Fort 
Randolph,  sixty  miles  above  the  city.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  bold  and  nearly  precipitous  bluff,  about  eighty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  commanding  a  stretch  of 
the  river  for  three  miles  above,  while  the  land  approach 
to  the  fort  is  protected  by  a  rugged  conformation  of  the 
ground  and  by  Hatchee  river,  which  empties  into  the 
a\Iis3issippi  a  mile  above  the  fort.  A  call  had  been  made 
for  several  thousand  negroes  from  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties to  complete  the  works  at  Fort  Pillow.  The  positions 
were  made  strong,  but  less  so  than  had  been  the  case  at 
Columbus. 

While  the  enemy  were  reorganizing  and  reinforcing, 
Andrew  Johnson*  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Ten- 

*  Andrew  Johnson  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina.      At  eighteen  years  of 
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nessee,  and  arrived  tliere  amidst  the  excitement  wliicli 
was  caused  by  the  emancipation  message  of  President 
Lincohi,  sent  to  Congress,  recommending  the  adoption  of 
a  joint  resohition  that "  TLie  United  States  ought  to  co- 
operate with  any  State  which  may  adopt  a  gradual  abol- 
ishment of  slavery,  giving  to  sucli  State  pecuniary  aid." 

Early  in  March,  a  movement  up  the  Tennessee  river  was 
projected,  and  a  force,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  C.  F.  Smith,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Henry.  Tlie  enemy  had  a  force  at  Pittsburg,  about  six 
miles  above  Savannah,  which  place  was  taken  possession 
of  March  11th ;  and  the  gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexington 
shelled  out  the  enemy  at  Pittsburg.  The  troops  arrived 
in  greater  numbers  at  Savannah,  and  March  22d,  General 
Grant,  being  reinstated  in  his  command,  arrived  at  that 
place,  and  sent  his  forces,  about  40,000  strong,  across  the 
river  to  occupy  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  enemy  being  at 
Corinth,  sixteen  miles  distant,  in  force  of  C0,000  men. 

General  Buell  occupied  ]!^ashville,  and  was  to  co-operate 
with  Grant.  The  eflbrts  of  the  enemy  had  collected  a 
strong  force  under  Beauregard,  to  which  were  added  the 
two  divisions  of  General  Pollc  that  had  evacuated  Colum- 
bus, and  the  fine  corps  of  General  Bragg,  which  had  left 
Pensacola ;  and  General  A.  S.  Johnston  was  at  Murfrees 
borough.  General  Macey,  with  10,000  men,  was  at  Chat- 
tanooga, watching  Mitch  el,  who  was  at  Shelbyville.  The 
design  of  the  Union  general  was  to  operate  from  the 
Temiessee  river,  as  a  base  to  cut  off  the  communication 
of  the  enemy  in  "West  Tennessee  with  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States.  This  being  known  to  the  Confederate 
general,  it  was  ci  c'  cimined  to  attack  Grant  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  before  ne  could  be  reinforced  by  Buell  from 
Nashville  ;  accordingly.  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  April 
3d,  issued  an  address  to  the  army,  and  an  order,  dividing 
it  into  three  corj}s  d^armee :  the  iirst  under  General  Polk, 
embraced  all  his  troops  except  those  detached  to  Fort 
Pillow ;  the  second  corps,  under  Bragg ;  the  third  corps, 

age  he  was  unablo  to  read  or  ■write ;  and  worked  a3  a  journeyman  tailor 
at  Lawrence  Court- House.  He  migrated  to  Tennessee  and  opened  a  shop. 
In  a  few  years  he  had  acquired  some  learning,  and  was  sent  to  Congress 
many  years  in  succession.  In  185*7  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  When  Tennessee  seceded  he  remained  at  Washington,  and  when 
the  Union  armies  drove  out  the  State  authorities,  he  was  appointed  miUtary 
governor  or  pro-consul  by  President  Lincoln. 
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under  Hardee ;  and  General  Crittenden  was  assigned  to 
a  reserve,  consisting  of  two  brigades — the  whole  under 
General  Johnston,  Genbral  Beanregard  second  in  com- 
mand. The  v/hole  force  thus  organized  was  concentrated 
at  Corinth,  as  the  strategic  point  of  the  campaign. 

The  Union  ti'oops  under  Grant,  comprising  part  of  the 
Tennessee  expedition, March  17th  reached  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, about  sixteen  miles  from  Corinth.  Pittsburg  Landing  is 
simply  a  narrow  ravine  through  which  the  road  passes  from 
the  river  bank  between  high  blufis  to  Corinth.  A  mile  or 
two  out  the  road  forks — one  is  called  the  Lower  Corinth 
road,  and  the  other  the  Ridge  road.  Back  from  the  river 
the  country  is  rolling;  and  at  a  distance  of  two  to  five 
miles  from  the  Landing  lay  five  divisions,  comprising 
Grant's  army — Sherman,  Prentiss,  and  McClernand, 
formed  the  advance  line ;  Hurlbut  and  Smith  in  the 
rear.  The  latter  being  sick,  his  force  was  commanded 
by  Wallace.  The  troops  formed  a  sort  of  semicircle,  of 
which  Tennessee  river  was  the  chord,  and  was  between 
Owl  Creek  on  tlie  north,  and  Lick  Creek  at  the  south. 
These  creeks  run  at  right  angles  with  the  river,  and  three 
miles  apart.  The  corps  were  very  much  scattered,  and 
no  one  was  well  supported  by  the  others  ;  nor  were  there 
any  defences  or  precautions  against  surprise,  although 
General  Grant  had  been  apprised  that  the  Confederates 
were  likely  to  attack  in  superior  numbers.  Buell  was 
several  marclits  distant,  and  there  were  no  sufiicient 
means  of  passing  the  river.  The  division  of  General 
Lev.'.  Wallace  was  at  Crump's  Landing,  six  miles  below. 
The  enemy's  advanced  corps  was  at  Purdy,  on  the  line 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  five  miles  from  Crump's 
Landing.  Another  corps  was  at  Bethel,  within  six  miles 
of  Pittsburg. 

The  plan  of  the  enemy  had  been  to  attack  Grant  before 
he  could  be  joined  by  Buell  coming  from  IS'ashville.  On 
the  night  of  the  2d  April,  Buell,  who  had  been  delayed  in 
his  march  at  Duck  Creek,  left  Columbia.  This  fact  was 
known  to  the  enemy,  who  determined  to  attack  at  once. 
On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  orders  for  their  advance  were 
given.  ^  Tlie  route  was,  however,  a  very  difficult  one,  and 
they  did  not  reach  the  vicinity  of  Grant's  troops  until 
Saturday  morning,  the  5th.  Li  consequence  of  very  in- 
clement weather  the  attack  took  place  only  on  the  morning 
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of  Sunday,  the  6th.  It  was  formed  in  three  lines.  Tlie  first, 
under  General  Hardee,  extending  three  miles  from  Owl 
Creek  on  the  left,  to  Lick  Creek  on  the  right.  The  second 
line,  under  Bragg,  followed  the  first,  and  800  yards  distant, 
the  corp  of  Polk  formed  the  third  line,  in  lines  of  brigades, 
deployed  with  the  batteries  in  rear  of  each  brigade.  The  re- 
serves were  under  Breckinridge.  At  six  o'clock,  the  ad- 
vancing line  drove  in  the  pickets  of  Prentiss's  corps,  and 
reached  camp  as  soon  as  the  pickets,  completely  surprising 
it.  Into  the  jilst-aroused  camps  thronged  the  rebel  regi- 
ments, firing  sharp  volleys  as  they  came,  and  springing 
toward  our  laggards  with  the  bayonet.  Some  were  shot 
downi  as  they  were  running,  without  weapons,  hatless,  coat- 
less,  towards  the  river.  The  searching  bullets  found  other 
poor  unfortunates  in  their  tents,  and  there,  all  unheeding 
now,  they  still  slumbered,  while  the  unseen  foe  rushed  on. 
Others  fell,  as  they  were  disentangling  themselves  from 
the  flaps  that  formed  the  doors  to  their  tents ;  others  as 
they  were  buckling  on  their  accoutrements ;  a  few,  it  was 
even  said,  as  they  were  vainly  trying  to  impress  on  the 
cruelly-exultant  enemy  their  readiness  to  surrender. 

Officers  were  wounded  in  their  beds,  and  left  for  dead, 
who,  through  the  whole  two  days'  fearful  struggle,  lay 
there  gasping  in  their  agony,  and  on  Monday  evening  were 
found  in  their  gore,  inside  their  tents,  and  still  able  to  tell 
the  tale.  Thus  were  overwhelmed  Prentiss's  corps,  and 
Hildebrand's  brigade  of  Sherman's  division,  who  retired, 
leaving  their  camps  and  guns.  The  remainder  of  Sher- 
man's division,  roused  by  the  alarm,  had  sprung  to  their 
arms  barely  in  time  to  receive  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy, 
who  came  sweeping  against  their  fronts.  They  managed 
partially  to  check  the  advance  and  to  retire  upon  a  pro- 
hibiting ridge  in  their  rear.  The  shout  of  the  men,  the  roar 
of  guns  and  rattle  of  muskets,  were  rousing  rapidly  the 
whole  army,  and  McClernand  then  formed  his  left  to  sus- 
tain Sherman,  who  was  doing  his  best  to  rally  his  troops. 
McDowell  and  Buckland  oifered  what  resistance  they 
could,  retiring  and  firing  as  they  went.  Prentiss's  corps 
was  partially  rallied  in  an  open  sj^ace,  surrounded  by  scrub 
oak,  which  was  filled  with  the  enemy,  who,  thus  covered, 
slaughtered  them  at  his  leisure.  Two  whole  regiments, 
with  General  Prentiss,  were  captured,  and  marched  to  the 
rear  with  others,  and  the  division  was  practically  annihi- 
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lated.  The  available  brigade  of  Wallace's  division  now  ad- 
vanced to  support  Stuart,  of  Sherman's  division,  but  lost 
his  way  and  was  repulsed.  When  McClernand  got  into  ac- 
tion, he  was  compelled  to  draw  in  his  brigades  that  had  sup- 
ported Sherman,  to  protect  his  left  against  the  onset  of  the 
rebels,  who,  seeing  how  he  had  weakened  himself  there, 
and  inspired  by  their  recent  success  over  Prentiss,  hurled 
themselves  against  him  with  tremendous  force.  A  couple 
otlnew  regiments,  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  Iowa,  w'ere 
brought  up,  but  taking  utterly  raw  troops  on  the  field, 
under  heavy  fire,  was  too  severe  a  trial  for  them,  and  they 
gave  way  in  confusion.  To  meet  the  attack,  then  the 
whole  division  made  a  change  of  front,  and  faced  along 
the  Corinth  road.  Here  the  batteries  were  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  till  10  o'clock  the  rebels  were  foiled  in  every  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  road. 

But  Sherman  having  now  fallen  back,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  rebels  from  coming  in,  farther  out  on  the 
road,  and  turning  McClernand's  right.  Prompt  to  seize 
the  advantage,  a  brigade  of  them  went  dashing  audaciously 
through  the  division's  abandoned  camp,  pushing  up  the 
road  to  come  in  above  McClernand,  between  him  and 
where  Sherman  had  been.  Dresser's  battery  of  rifled  guns 
opened  on  them  as  they  passed,  and  with  fearful  slaughter. 
The  numbers  of  the  enemy  told  terribly  in  the  strife.  The 
constant  arrival  of  fresh  regiments  at  last  overpowered  the 
shrinking  division.  The  line  and  general  ofiiccrs  had  suf- 
fered severely.  The  batteries  were  broken  up  and  half  the 
guns  lost,  ^u't  the  soldiers  fought  bravely  to  the  last,  under 
a  fearful  disadvantage.  Gradually  they  began  falling 
back,  more  slowly  than  had  Prentiss's  regiments,  or  part 
of  Sherman's,  making  more  determined,  because  better  or- 
ganized, resistance,  occasionally  rallying  and  repulsing 
the  enemy  in  turn  for  a  hundred  yards,  then  being  beaten 
back  again,  and  renewing  the  retreat  to  some  new  position 
for  fresh  defence.  The  Union  front  was  thus  cleared  of 
divisions,  and  at  12  o'clock  the  whole  burden  fell  upon  the 
divisions  of  Ilurlbut  and  Wallace.  Those  two  divisions 
now  stood  between  the  army  and  destruction.  The  troops 
of  the  broken  divisions  had  wandered  to  the  rear,  some 
as  far  as  Savannah.  These  were  brought  back,  and  in 
some  cases  regiments  were  patched  up  and  hurried  to  the 
front.     Accoi-dinj 
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of  an  attack  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  Major-General  Lew. 
"Wallace  was  to  come  in  on  our  right  and  flank  tlie  rebels 
by  marcliing  across  from  Crump's  Landing  below.  Yet 
strangely  enough,  "Wallace,  though  with  his  division  all 
drawn  up  and  ready  to  march  anywhere  at  a  moment's 
notice,  was  not  ordered  to  Pittsburg  Landing  till  nearly 
12  o'clock  at  night.  Then  through  misdirection  as  to 
the  way  to  come  in  on  the  flank,  four  miles  of  marching 
v/ere  lost,  and  the  circuitous  route  taken  made  it  twelve 
miles  more,  before  they  could  reach  the  scene  of  battle. 
Nevertheless  he  arrived  at  last,  and  with  Hurlbut's  divis- 
ion extended  by  some  reorganized  regiments,  closed  the 
space  left  open  by  the  retreat  of  Prentiss  and  McClernand. 
Here,  with  open  field  before  them,  they  could  rake  the 
enemy's  approach.  Nobly  did  they  now  stand  their 
ground.  Prom  10  to  half-past  3  they  held  the  enemy  in 
check,  and  through  nearly  that  whole  time  were  actively 
engaged. 

Three  times  during  those  long  hours  the  heavy  rebel 
masses  on  the  left  charged  upon  the  division,  and  three 
times  were  they  repulsed,  with  terrible  slaughter.  But  the 
force  of  the  enemy  was  too  great  and  it  was  handled  with 
admirable  skill.  Repulse  was  nothing  to  them.  A  rush 
on  our  lines  failed ;  they  took  their  disordered  troops  to 
the  rear,  and  sent  up  fresh  troops,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
fearful  reception  awaiting  them,  pushed  forward  without 
hesitation.  Ihe  jaded  division  was  compelled  to  yield, 
and  after  six  hours'  magnificent  fighting,  it  fell  back  out 
of  si^ht  of  its  camps,  and  to  a  point  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  Landing. 

The  retirement  of  Hurlbut  still  left  Wallace's  division 
fighting  with  determined  front.  They  had  for  some  hours 
maintained  almost  a  continuous  roll  of  musketry,  and  kept 
their  ground  against  four  se]3arate  charges  of  the  enemy, 
but  the  supports  being  now  gone,  retreat  was  imperative. 
At  this  moment  Wallace  fell  and  was  borne  from  the  field, 
and  the  division  fell  back.  At  6  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  enemy 
was  in  possession,  of  all  the  encampments,  including  the 
field  artillery  between  Owl  and  Lick  Creeks.  The  troops 
fell  back  in  a  confused  mass,  under  the  banks  of  the  river, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  which  is  north  of  Owl  Creek, 
where  they  were  covered  by  the  gunboats.  The  enemy's 
loss  had  been  very  heavy,  including  the  commanding  gen- 
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era],  Johnston,  who  was  killed  at  half-past  2  o'clock.  His 
troop?,  exhausted  bj  the  previous  march  and  twelve 
hours'  combat,  could  not  collect  and  send  to  the  rear  the 
spoils  captured,  but  they  slept  on  their  arms.  General 
Beauregard,  now  in  command,  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Shiloh  church,  hoping  that  some  delay  would  prevent 
the  arrival  of  General  Buell,  who  he  knew  was  on  the 
march. 

A  drenching  rain  set  in  during  the  night,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  troops  of  General  J3uell  arrived.  He  had 
reached  Savannah  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  General  Nel- 
son leading  the  advance.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the 
firing  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburg  was  heard,  and  Buell 
sent  orders  for  the  division  in  the  rear  to  leave  the  trains 
and  hurry  forward.  Nelson,  was  ordered  at  half-past  one 
o'clock  to  leave  his  guns  to  be  carried  in  steamboats,  the 
roads  being  impracticable  for  artillery,  and  to  march  the 
men  opposite  the  Tennessee  river.  General  Buell  himself 
reached  Pittsburg  late  in  the  day  of  the  6th,  on  a  steam- 
boat, where  he  met  Grant  amidst  "  a  throng  of  disorganized 
and  demoralized  troops,"  and  soon  the  shot  of  the  advanc- 
ing enemy  began  to  play  upon  the  landing.  But  he  was 
held  in  c'ljeck  by  the  elective  fire  of  the  gunboats  Tyler 
and  Lexington.  At  this  moment,  5  o'clock  p.  ii.,  the 
head  of  Nelson's  column  arrived  at  the  landing,  and 
immediately  forming,  aided  in  stemming  the  tide  of  the 
advancing  ibe,  and  preventing  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
army,  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  when  the 
whole  of  Nelson's  division  had  crossed  the  river,  and  the 
division  of  Crittenden  had  arrived  by  steamers  from 
Savannah.  General  Nelson,  in  his  official  report,  thus 
states  what  he  saw. 

"  I  found  cowering  under  tlie  river  bank,  when  I  crossed,  from 
seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand  men,  frantic  with  fright  and  utterly 
demoralized,  v^-ho  received  my  gallant  division  with  cries :  '  That  we 
are  whipped,' 'Cut  to  pieces,' etc.  They  were  insensible  to  shamo 
and  sarcasm,  for  I  tried  both  on  them,  and  indignant  at  such  pol- 
troonery, I  asked  permission  to  open  fire  upon  the  knaves." 

General  Buell  ordered  Nelson  and  Crittenden  to 
form  in  front,  and  attack  the  enemy  at  early  dawn. 
Three  batteries,  with  General  M'Cook,  by  a  forced  march, 
arrived  early  on  the  7th.     The  other  divisions  of  Buell 
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were  too  slow  on  the  march  to  be  expected  on  the  field 
that  day. 

At  five  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  7th,  Nelson  on  the  left 
advanced  in  line  of  battle,  and  engaged  the  enemy.  Crit- 
tenden coming  into  action  Soon  after,  took  post  on  his 
right,  M'Cook"  then  arrived  and  formed  on  the  right  of 
Crittenden,  and  soon  straggling  troops  of  Grant's  cor])s 
prolonged  the  line  which  was  abont  one  mile  and  a  half. 
Baell's  three  divisions  were  not  full  when  the  battle  opened 
Monday  morning,  but  the  lacking  regiments  were  gradual- 
ly bronght  into  the  rear. 

The  army  was  composed  as  follows : — Brigadie-General 
Nelson's  division — First  brigade.  Colonel  Ammon,  twenty- 
fourth  Ohio,  commanding — thirty-sixth  Indiana,  Colonel 
Gross;  sixth  Ohio,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Anderson;  twenty- 
fourth  Ohio,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  Q.  Jones. 

Second  brigade,  Saunders  D.  Bruce,  twentieth  Kentucky, 
commanding — first  Kentucky,  Colonel  Enyart ;  second 
Kentucky,  Colonel  Sedgwick ;  twentieth  Kentucky. 

Third  brigade,  Colonel  Hazen,  forty-first  Ohio,  com- 
manding— forty-first  Ohio,  sixth  Kentucky,  and  ninth  In- 
diana. 

Brigadier-General  Tom.  Crittenden's  division  :  First  bri- 
<^de,  General  Boyle ;  nineteenth  Ohio,  Colonel  Beatty  ; 
iifty-ninth  Ohio,  Colonel  Pfyffe ;  thirteenth  Kentucky, 
Colonel  Hobson  ;  ninth  Kentucky,  Colonel  Grider.  Second 
brigade,  Colonel  William  S.  Smith,  thirteenth  Ohio,  com- 
manding;  thirteenth  Ohio,  Lieutenant-ColonelJIawkins  ; 
twenty-sixth  Kentucky,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell ; 
eleventh  Kentucky,  Colonel  P.  P.  Hawkins ;  with  Men- 
denhall's  regular  and  Bartlett's  Ohio  batteries. 

Brigadier-General  McCook's  division:  First  brigade, 
Brigadiers-General  Lovell  II.  Kousseau  ;  first  Ohio,  Colonel 
Edward  A.  Parrott ;  sixth  Indiana,  Colonel  Crittenden  ; 
third  Kentucky  (Louisville  Legion)  ;  battalions  fifteenth, 
sixteenth  and  nineteenth  regulars.  Second  brigade,  Briga- 
dier-General Johnston ;  thirty-second  Indiana,  Colonel 
Willich  ;  thirty-ninth  Indiana,  Colonel  Harrison  ;  forty- 
ninth  Ohio,  Colonel  Gibson.  Third  brigade.  Colonel  Kirk, 
thirty-fourth  Illinois,  commanding  ;  thirty-fourth  Illinois, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Badsworth;  twenty-ninth  Indiana, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Drum  ;  thirtieth  Indiana,  Colonel . 
seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Stambaugh. 
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Major-General  Lew.  "Wallace's  division,  right  of  array : 
First  brigade,  Colonel  Morgan  L.  Smith  commanding  ; 
eighth  Missonri,  Colonel  Morgan  L.  Smith,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  James  Peckham  commanding  ;  eleventh  Indiana, 
Colonel  George  F.  McGinnis  ;  twenty-fourth  Indiana,  Colo- 
nel Alvin  P.  Ilovey  ;  Thurber's  Missouri  battery.  Second 
brigade.  Colonel  Thayer,  first  Nebraska,  commanding; 
first  Nebraska,  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCord  commanding ; 
twenty-third  Indiana,  Colonel  Sanderson ;  fiftj^-eighth 
Ohio,  Colonel  Bausenwein ;  sixty-eighth  Ohio,  Colonel 
Steadman ;  Thompson's  Indiana  battery.  Third  brigade, 
Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  twentieth  Ohio,  commanding ; 
twentieth  Ohio ;  fifty-sixth  Ohio,  Colonel  Pete  Kinney ; 
seventy-sixth  Ohio,  Colonel  Charles  R.  Woods;  seventy- 
eighth  Ohio,  Colonel  Leggett. 

iSTelson's  division  was  first  engaged  at  half-past  5  a.  m., 
and  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  expose  its  right  flank,  when 
the  enemy  outnumbered  him  on  the  right,  and  he  was  forced 
to  retire  until  reinforced  by  Boyle's  brigade,  of  Crittenden's 
division,  again  moved  forward,  and  drove  back  the  enemy, 
capturing  some  of  their  guns,  and  occupying  the  rising 
ground  in  the  front.  On  the  right  of  Nelson  came  up 
Crittenden.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  while  keep- 
ing Smith's  brigade  on  his  left  up  even  with  Nelson's  flank, 
and  joining  Boyle's  brigade  to  McCook  on  the  right,  in 
the  grand  advance,  he  came  upon  the  enemy  with  a  bat- 
tery in  position,  and  well  supported.  Smith  dashed  his 
brigade  forward  ;  there  Avas  sharp,  close  work  with  mus- 
ketry, and  the  rebels  fled,  leaving  us  three  pieces — a 
twelve-pound  howitzer,  and  two  brass  six-pounders.  For 
half  an  hour  perhaps  the  storm  raged  around  these  cap- 
tured guns.  Then  came  the  reflex  rebel  wave  that  had 
hurled  Nelson  back.  Crittenden,  too,  caught  its  full  force. 
The  rebels  swept  up  to  the  batteries,  around  them  and  on 
down  after  oar  retreating  column.  But  the  two  brigades, 
like  those  of  Nelson  to  their  left  took  a  fresh  position, 
faced  the  foe,  and  held  their  ground.  Mendenhall's  and 
Bartlett's  batteries  now  began  shelling  the  infantry  that 
alone  opposed  them.  The  resistance  was  too  obstinate 
for  the  foe  who  began  slowly  to  yield.  Crittenden  pushed 
them  steadily  forward.  Mendenhall  (with  his  accom- 
plished First  Lieutenant  Parsons,  one  of  our  Western  Re- 
serve West-Pointers)  and  Bartlett  poured  in  their  shell. 
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A  rush  for  the  contested  battery,  and  it  is  onrs  again. 
The  rebels  retreated  toward  the  left.  Smith  and  Boyle 
liolding  the  infantry  well  in  hand,  Mendenhall  again  got 
their  range,  and  poured  in  shell  on  the  new  position.  The 
enemy's  line  now  got  a  backward  impulsion,  which  both 
Nelson  and  Crittenden  vigorously  pushed.  The  brigade 
of  Wood  now  arrived,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit,  and  the 
left  was  safe. 

Meantime  McCook,  in  the  centre,  had  fought  a  fierce 
fight  with  the  opposing  foe,  and  driven  him  to  the  woods. 
The  success  on  the  right  was  equally  marked.  As  the  re- 
inforcements arrived,  and  the  remains  of  Grant's  army 
were  reformed,  they  continued  to  strengthen  the  right. 
This  soon  began  to  tell  upon  the  enemy,  whose  reserves 
were  exhausted,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  front  line 
began  to  retire.  At  a  distance  of  800  yards  he  made  a 
Btand  and  opened  with  his  artillery,  but  being  pushed 
by  Crittenden's  corps,  retired  with  the  loss  of  a  bat- 
tery. The  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  continued  in 
order,  and  no  pursuit  was  ordered.  The  rear  guard  of  the 
enemy,  under  JBreckinridge,  held  for  the  night  of  the  7th, 
during  a  severe  rain,  the  same  ground  that  the  enemy  had 
occupied  on  the  night  of  the  5th.  On  the  8th,  General 
Euell  sent  forward  General  Wood  in  pursuit.  The  con- 
stant rains  had  made  the  roads  nearly  im]3assable,  and  the 
enemy  suffered  greatly  on  his  retreat.  The  official  report 
of  General  Beauregard  placed  his  loss  at  1,728  killed, 
8,012  wounded,  and  959  missing  ;  total,  10,699.  His 
forces  did  not  retain  any  of  the  material  captured  on  Sunday, 
except  that  the  men  badly  armed  exchanged  their  weap- 
ons for  the  superior  rifles  found  on  the  battle-field.  The 
Union  loss  in  the  two  days  fighting  was  reported  as 
follows : 

GENEEAL   grant's   AEMT. 
Divisions.  Killed.  Wounded. 

1.  Geu.  M'Clernand 251  1,351 

2.  "    W.  H.  L.  Wallace 228  1,033 

8.      "    Lew.  Wallace 43  257 

4.  "    Hurlbut 313  1,449 

5.  *"    Sherman 318  1,275 

6.  "    Prentisa 196  562 

1,849  5,927         3,870  11,356 


Missing. 

Total 

230 

1,848 

1,1G3 

2,424 

5 

305 

223 

1,985 

441 

2,034 

1,802 

2,760 
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2.  Gen.  McCook 95  793  8  896 

4.      "     Nelson 90  591  58  Y39 

3.  "    Crittenden 80  410  27  517 

265  1,794  93  2,152 

Grand  Totals 1,614  7,721  3,963  13,508 

On  the  9th,  General  Beauregard  sent  a  flag  to  General 
Grant  for  permission  to  bury  the  dead  on  the  camp  ground 
captured  on  Sunday.  General  Grant  replied  that  he  had 
already  caused  the  dead  of  both  parties  to  be  buried.  Tlie 
number  so  buried  was  about  3,000  out  of  3,342,  reported 
killed  on  both  sides. 

Tliis  great  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  fought  on  the  Tth, 
the  same  day  that  Island  'No.  Ten  surrendered,  was  fought 
by  140,000  men  on  both  sides,  and  of  whom  3,342  -^^-ere 
hilled,  and  15,933  wounded,  was  productive  of  no  results 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  Immense  preparation  had 
been  made  to  collect  and  equip  a  vast  force  to  descend  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  design  was  frustrated  by 
the  mismanagement  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
Grant's  corps.  It  was  simply  Ball's  Bluff  over  again  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  troops  of  General  Grant,  with  38,000 
men,  had  crossed  the  river  without  sufficient  means  of  re- 
treat, and  with  no  supports  within  reach.  In  a  very  ex- 
posed situation,  he  scattered  his  men,  and  failed  to  avail 
himself  of  the  natural  defences  of  the  ground,  while  his 
OAvn  head-quarters  were  at  Savannah,  six  miles  distant, 
where  he  was  in  person  when  the  attack  commenced,  and 
which  he  conceived  to  be  an  affair  of  outposts. 

The  attack  of  the  enem.y  was  invited  by  his  position, 
and  when  that  attack  took  place,  early  on  the  6th,  General 
"Wallace,  who  was  at  Crumj^'s  landing,  six  miles  distant, 
did  not  get  orders  to  join  until  12  o'clock.  lie  then  lost  his 
way,  and  did  not  arrive  until  night,  after  a  march  of  twelve 
miles,  nor  were  any  orders  issued  by  Grant  to  the  gun- 
boats, the  Galena  and  Lexington  in  the  river.  The  enemy 
had  promptly  availed  himself  of  the  Union  error,  and 
nothing  saved  the  total  destruction  of  Grant  but  the 
weather,  which  delayed  the  enemy's  attack  to  the  6th  in- 
stead of  the  5th.  As  at  Ball's  Bluff,  so  here,  a  compar- 
atively slender  force  was  landed  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the 
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river,  -witliont  transports  by  wliieh  to  retreat  if  necessary, 
or  be'  promptly  reinforced.  Tlie  rebel  generals,  witli  quick 
perception,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  saw  the  advan- 
tage. They  hurled  in  their  overpowering  numbers^at 
BalTs  Blutf  with  absolute  success;  here  with  a  success 
that  came  near  being  absolute,  for  the  report  states  that 
"  at  5  o'clock  the  rebels  had  forced  our  left  wing  back,  so 
as  to  occu}>y  fully  two-thirds  of  our  camp,  and  were  fight- 
ing their  way  forward  with  a  desperate  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  their  efforts  to  drive  us  into  the  river."  At  that 
time,  nothing  but  tho  knowledge  that  reinforcements  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  seeking  some  mode  of  cross- 
ing, prevented  a  most  appalling  rout.  '•'•  Extremely  critical  V' 
are  the  words  of  the  report.  Thousands  of  our  men  were 
weltering  in  their  blood,  and  other  thousands  were  utterly 
"  worn  out  by  hard  fighting."  In  spite  of  all  the  torrents 
of  blood,  it  was  a  frightfully  narrow  escape. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  with  the  prodigious  numer- 
ical superiority  of  the  Federal  army,  and  with  inexhaus- 
tible supplies  of  vessels  in  the  western  waters,  for  trans- 
ports, there  was  any  necessity  for  putting  or  leaving^  an 
army  division  in  so  unmilitary  and  dangerous  a  position. 
One  of  two  things ;  either  these  38,000  men  under  Gen- 
eral Grant  shoufd  not  have  been  landed  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river  at  all,  with  Beauregard's  army  within  a 
day's  march,  or  the  supporting  columns  should  have  been 
close  at  hand.  In  other  words,  the  fault  is  with  General 
Grant,  who  crossed  too  soon,  or  with  General  Buell,  who 
arrived  too  late.  General  Grant  published  a  letter  in  re- 
ply to  the  stricture  made  upon  his  conduct,  and  he  alleged 
that  the  complaints  were  made  by  oflicers  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  arrested  for  cowardice.  He  stated  that  he 
was  at  Savannah,  to  prepare  means  of  transport,  in  case  of 
Buell's  arrival.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  such  means 
of  transport  existed,  however. 

While  these  events  were  passing  on  the  Tennessee  river, 
General  Mitchel*  had  been   at    Shelbyville,  Tennessee, 

*  Acting  Mnjor-General  Ormsby  McKnight  Mitchel  was  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, but  entered  the  Military  Academy,  and  graduated  June,  1829.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1829,  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  second  United  States  artil- 
lery. On  the  30th  day  of  August,  1829,  he  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  MUitary  Academy  of  West  Point,  whicli  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  the  28th  of  August,  1831.  He  resigned  his  mihtary 
rank  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1832,  and  practised  law  in  the  city  of 
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and  moved  upon  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railroad  with  success.  The  Confederate  general  Maxey 
had  left  Chattanooga  for  Corinth,  and  Breckinridge  had 
been  withdrawn  froiii  Huntsville.  Colonel  Turchin's  brio-- 
ade  of  infantry,  with  Kennett's  cavalry,  marched  twenty- 
five  miles,  over  a  broken  road,  in  fourteen  hours,  and  en- 
tered Huntsville  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  capturing  many 
locomotives,  and  two  siege-guns.  Huntsville  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  on  the  Hue  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railroad,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of 
the  rebel  Confederacy.  Among  the  »papers  captured  by 
Mitchel  at  Huntsville,  was  the  following  from  General 
Beauregard,  on  the  capture  of  Huntsville': 

"  CoETisTTH,  April  9. 
"General  Samuel  Cooper,  Richmond,  Virginia: 

"  All  present  probabilities  are,  that  whenever  the  enemj  moves  on 
this  position,  he  will  do  so  with  an  overwhelming  force  of  not  less 
than  85,000  men.  "We  can  now  muster  only  about  35,000  effective 
men ;  Van  Dorn  may  possibly  join  us  in  a  few  days  with  15,000 
more.  Can  we  not  be  reinforced  from  Pemberton's  army  ?  If  de- 
feated here  we  lose  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  probably  our  cause ; 
whereas  we  could  even  aftbrd  to  lose  for  a  while  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah, for  the  purpose  of  defeating  Buell's  army,  which  would  not 
only  insure  us  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  our  independence. 

"  P.  G.  Beaueegard." 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  1832  to  1834.  He  next  became  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  and  astronomy,  at  tlie  Cincinnati  college,  in  Ohio,  wliich 
position  he  held  from  1831  to  IS-M.  During  that  time — viz:  from  lo36  to 
1837 — he  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Little  Miami  railroad,  and  in  1811 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Military  Academy 
at  "West  Point.  He  became  the  founder  and  director  of  the  observatory  in 
Cincinnati  in  1845,  and  retained  the  latter  position  for  several  years,  during 
which  time  he  edited  and  published  a  noted  astronomical  journal  entitled 
Siderial  Messenger.  From  1847  to  1848  ho  was  adjutant-general  of  tho 
State  of  Ohio,  and  in  1848  was  appointed  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  railroad. 

He  was  for  some  years  connected  with  the  Dudley  observatory  at  Albany, 
as  director,  which  position  he  held  when,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1861,  ho 
was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  then  ordered 
to  report  to  the  commander  of  the  new  department  of  the  Ohio,  which  em- 
braced his  native  State.  Many  of  the  loyal  Kentuckians  rushed  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  we  soon  find  him  in  command  of  a  brigade,  next  a  division,  and 
next  a  column  of  General  Buell's  forces.  His  exploits  at  Huntsville  pro- 
cured for  him,  April  15th,  the  full  step  of  major-general;  subsequently,  he 
fiucceeded  General  Hunter  in  command  of  the  Port  Royal  expedition.  Tho 
events  then  lingered  until  October,  when  General  Mitchel  died  of  yellow 
fever.  The  crimes  committed  by  the  troops  under  Mitchel  in  Tennessee, 
invoked  the  court-martial  and  conviction  of  Colonel  Turchin,  but  it  was  not 
shown  that  Mitchel  was  cognizant  of  them. 
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Two  er[3editions  were  started  from  Huntsville  in  the 
cars — one,  under  Colonel  Sill,  of  the  thirty-second  Ohio, 
went  east  to  Stevenson,  Alabama,  272  miles  from  Mem- 
phis, 113  from  Nashville,  and  179  from  Corinth.  It  is 
the  jimction  of  the  Chattanooga  with  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railroad,  which  point  they  seized,  2,000  of  the 
enemy  retreating  without  tiring  a  shot.  Colonel  Sill  cap- 
tured five  locomotives  and  a  large  amount  of  rolling  stock. 

The  other  expedition,  under  Colonel  Turchin,  of  the 
nineteenth  Illinois,  went  west,  and  arrived  at  Decatur  in 
time  to  save  the  railroad  bridge,  which  was  in  flames. 

Decatur  is  a  post  village  of  Morgan  county,  Alabama, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  thirty 
miles  west  by  south-west  of  Huntsville.  It  is  on  the  route 
of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  distant  about 
forty-four  miles  from  Tuscumbia. 

On  the  21:th  of  April,  General  Mitchel's  advance,  under 
Turchin,  reached  Tuscumbia,  opposite  Corinth.  Mean- 
time, the  gunboats  on  the  Tennessee  river  effected  a  pas- 
sage over  the  muscle  shoals,  an  extensive  series  of  rapids, 
whicli  are  passable  only  at  very  high  stages  of  water. 
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CHAPTEE     XXVII. 


nalleck  at  Pittsburg  Landing. — Fall  of  Corinth. — Pursuit. — ilemphis  Oc- 
cupied.— General  Grant. — End  of  Campaign. — President  Lincoln  at  "vVost 
Point. — Ilallcclv  at  Washington. 

General  Halleck  had  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  department  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  16th  of  March, 
but  it  was  not  nntil  the  15th  of  April,  af  or  the  rednction 
of  Ishxnd  No.  Ten  had  liberated  General  Pope's  command, 
and  the  severe  battle  at  Pittsbnrg  Landing  had  cansed 
a  further  assembling  of  the  Confederates  at  Corinth,  and 
General  Mitchel  had  obtained  control  of  the  railroad, 
that  he  assumed  command  in  the  field.  His  operations 
were  confined  to  the  reduction  of  the  enemy's  position  at 
Corinth,  twenty  miles  distant,  where  Beauregard  had 
continued  in  force  after  he  fell  back  from  the  battle-field 
of  Shiloh.  He  had,  by  river,  full  communication  with 
Cairo,  whither  his  wounded  were  sent  by  steamer,  and 
whence  he  drew  in  profusion  every  needed  supply,  yet  it 
was  not  until  the  close  of  May — six  weeks  of  "  digging" — 
that  he  ascertained  there  was  no  longer  any  enemy  at  Cor- 
inth— Beauregard  having  effected  his  retreat.  Corinth  is 
a  very  important  strategical  point.  It  is  situated  in  a 
hilly,  semi-mountainous  country — a  branch  of  the  Appa- 
lachian range,  which  diverges  from  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and  forms  the  mountains  and  gold  bearing  regions 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Here,  also,  is  the  junction  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  and  Mobile  and  Charleston 
P-ailroad  companies,  which  form  the  intact  communication 
of  the  x\.tlantic  and  Gulf  seaboards.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case 
that  the  troops  were  on  both  sides  much  disorganized,  and 
time  was  required  to  restore  the  morale  of  the  army. 
Fresh  horses  were  required  as  well  as  caissons,  gun-carriages, 
and  new  arms  in  place  of  those  abandoned  on  the  fields,  but 
all  these  were  within  reach  at  Cairo  and  St.  Lcuis.  The 
enemy,  with  greater  wants  had  less  means  of  supplying 
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tliem.  General  Halleck  proceeded  with  tlie  utmost  cau- 
tion. Tlie  troops  of  Buell  and  Grant  were  concentrated 
with  some  clianges:  General  C.  J.  Smith  was  in  com- 
mand at  Savannah,  but  in  very  ill  health  ;  this  division, 
in  the  battle  of  the  Tth,  had  been  commanded  by  W.  H. 
Wallace,  who  was  killed,  and  General  McAithur  succeeded 
hiui.  The  division  of  Prentiss,  captured,  was  assigned  to 
General  McKean.  Mitchel  was  making  progress  on  the 
line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Eailroad,  while  Fos- 
ter and  Pope  were  descending  the  Mississippi  to  take 
Memphis  in  the  rear.  Thus,  while  Halleck  was  preparing 
in  front,  Mitchel  was  threatening  the  right  flank  and  rear 
of  the  enemy  at  luka,  while  Pope  and  the  gunboats  were 
menacing  his  left  and  rear  at  Memphis.  On  the  reduction 
of  Island  No.  Ten,  the  command  of  the  flotilla  was  trans- 
ferred to  Commodore  Davis — Commodore  Foote  being  dis- 
abled by  a  severe  wound.  The  fleet  was  destined  to  fol- 
low the  enemy  to  Fort  Wright,  fifty  miles  above  Memphis, 
to  which  place  he  had  fallen  back ;  some  delay  took  place, 
caused  by  difficulty  in  procuring  transports  for  Pope's  army, 
which  was  to  accompany  the  fleet ;  previously,  on  the  12tli 
April,  the  fleet  got  under  weigh,  the  gunboats  Benton, 
Mound  City,  Pittsbui'g,  Cairo  and  Cincinnati  leading  the 
way. 

On  the  13th,  the  fleet  arrived  off  Fort  Wright.  In 
this  neighborhood  the  river  flows  east  froAi  Island  No. 
Thirty-Two  to  Island  No.  Thirty-Three,  when  it  takes  a 
westerly  direction,  flowing  round  the  bluft'  on  which  Fort 
Wright  is  situated,  and  again  takes  an  easterly  course.  It 
thus  forms  two  points ;  that  of  Fort  Wright  on  the  Tennessee 
shore,  and  another  nearly  opposite  in  Arkansas.  The  lat- 
ter point,  flat  and  marshy,  is  protected  from  the  over- 
flow of  the  river  by  a  levee  which  extends  down  the  whole 
river  to  Xew  Orleans ;  on  that  point  the  army  of  Pope  was 
landed  on  the  night  of  the  loth,  the  day  on  which  Halleck 
took  command  at  Pittsburg.  The  enemy  sent  over  small 
parties  in  skifls  and  cut  the  levee  in  four  places.  The  water 
poured  through  the  cuts  in  torrents,  deepening  and  widen- 
ing them  constantly,  until  the  inundation  not  only  of  the 
point  became  a  certainty,  but  of  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
whole  eastern  portion  of  Arkansas.  Their  object  was 
doubtless  to  prevent  anticipated  operations  by  our  army, 
and  it  compelled  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troops  upon 
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the  transports.  On  the  18th,  General  Pope  received  orders 
to  repair  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
2ith,  and  landed  at  Hamburg,  forming  the  left  of  Hal- 
leck's  army,  on  the  same  day  that  Mitchel  occupied 
Tuscumbia.  The  enemy's  force  at  the  same  time  was  aug- 
mented by  the  armies  of  Yan  Dorn  and  Price  at  Mem- 
phis, and  the  latter  general  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand at  Fort  Wright. 

The  enemy's  outposts  still  pressed  closely  upon  Pitts- 
burg. They  had  strong  advance  forces  at  Purdy,  Pea 
Ridge  and  Monterey,  respectively,  six,  eight  and  ten  miles 
from  the  landing.  On  the  24tli  April,  the  several  divis- 
ions began  to  move  forward  slowly :  General  Hurlbut 
advanced  ten  miles  and  occupied  Shiloh  Church,  which 
had  been  held  by  Beauregard  on  the  6th ;  the  enemy  were 
driven  out  with  small  loss.  General  Grant  also  moved  his 
head-quarters  nearer  the  front.  .  The  impassable  state  of 
the  roads,  it  was  alleged,  prevented  a  more  rapid  movement 
in  advance.  A  reconnoitring  party  on  the  24:th,  under  Gen- 
eral A.  J.  Smith,  pushed  forward  to  Pea  Pidge,  which  the 
enemy  abandoned  in  haste  on  his  approach  ;  and  General 
Granger,  with  a  cavalry  regiment,  had  an  affair  with  the 
enemy's  cavalry  on  the  same  day,  making  some  prisoners. 
Beginning  on  the  extreme  right,  which  rests  upon  the 
river,  the  advance  divisions  of  the  army  were  placed 
as  follows :  Sherman's,  McCook's,  McArthur's  (late  C. 
F.  Smith's,)  Crittenden's  and  Nelson's.forming  the  extreme 
left,  its  centre  resting  on  Hamburg,  on  the  river,  some  four 
or  five  miles  above  the  landing.  The  reserve  division  of 
the  army,  commencing  at  the  right,  were  AYallace's,  Mc- 
Clernand's,  Hurlbut's  and  McK!ean's.  General  Grant 
commanded  the  right  and  right  centre  of  the  army,  Gene- 
ral Buell  the  left  and  left  centre,  and  General  Pope  the  ex- 
treme left,  in  all  about  100,000  effective  troops.  The 
troops  continued  to  press  forward  at  various  points,  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  and  on  the  3d  May,  General 
Paine's  division  of  Pope's  corps,  reconnoitred  in  force  as 
far  as  Farraington,  Avhich  is  fifteen  miles  from  Pitts- 
burg Landing  and  five  miles  from  Corinth.  Here  he  en- 
countered a  force  of  4,500  of  the  enemy,  with  four  guns; 
after  a  sharp  encounter,  the  enemy  were  driven  back  and 
the  Union  troops  held  the  position,  throwing  out  pickets 
towards  Corinth.    At  the  same  time  an  artillery  reconnois- 
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Bance  was  made  to  Glendale,  southeast  of  Cormth,  on  tlic 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Bailroad,  destroying  the  bridges 
there.  The  brigades  of  Phimer  and  Pahner  were  thrown 
across  the  creek  that  ran  in  front  of  Pope's  position.  On 
the  9th,  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  mider  General 
Bragg  attacked  them  with  great  vigor,  and  drove  them 
back  over  the  creek  with  much  loss.  General  Pope  al- 
leged that  he  withdrew  them  because  he  had  orders  not 
to""  pass  the  creek  with  his  whole  force.  This  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  Pittsbm-g  Landing  on  a  small  scale.  Two  brigades 
unsupported  across  the  river  were  exposed  to  the  blows 
of  the  enemy.  Why  were  they  exposed  if  they  were  not 
to  be  suppo'rted?  The  enemy's  loss  was  considerable; 
among  the  killed  was  Colonel  Ingraham  of  Van  Dorn's 
staif.  On  the  10th  May,  Pope's  corps  was  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  Mitchel  on  his  left.  This  event  caused 
great  rejoicing  in  Pope's  corps.  Tlie  lines  of  Halleck's 
army  were  now  twelve  miles  in  extent,  forming  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  of  which  the  right  under  Griint  threat- 
ening the  Memphis  road,  was  about  a  mile  nearer  Corinth 
than  the  left.  The  assistant  secretary  of  war,  F.  A. 
Scott,  personally  represented  the  war  office  on  the  ground. 
On  the  25tli,  Sunday,  the  army  moved  up  to  within  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  works  and  entrenched. 
It  was  now  forty-five  days  since  General  Halleck  had 
taken  the  command  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  moving 
forward  by  regular  approaches,  he  had,^  with  occasional 
skirmishes,  gained  about  sixteen  miles  of  ground,  but  the 
amount  of  labor  done  was  very  great.  The  long  line  of 
the  advancing  army,  in  order  to  keep  an  unbroken  front, 
was  compelle'd  to  riiake  roads.  Hardly  a  division  made  a 
movement  that  did  not  cut  anew  road  through  the  woods, 
with  bridges  for  the  ravines,  and  long  hues  of  corduroy 
for  the  swamps.  Even  brigades  required  short  roads  off 
to  the  left  or  right  of  their  division  road  so  as  to  let  them 
into  their  places  in  the  line  ;  and  thus  the  whole  country 
was  reticulated  with  a  network  of  roads.  In  this  immense 
labor  the  time  was  occupied.  While  he  was  thus  digging 
his  way  to  Corinth,  McClellan  was  digging  his  way  to 
Richmond  on  the  Peninsula,  and  at  about  this  date,  the 
Latter  telegraphed  to  Halleck,  asking  how  he  was  "  com- 
ing on  with  his  great  victories  in  the  west."  This  was 
received  as  a  sarcasm,  for  which,  while  General  Halleck 
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declared  that  "  he  might  be  allowed  a  little  tmie  as  well  as 
McClellan'"  subsequent  e%^ents  showed,  McClellan  was  not 
forgiven.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  General  Ilalleck 
serit  Colonel  Elliott  with  a  large  cavalry  force,  to  seize 
Booneville  on  the  Memphis  and"  Charleston  Eailroad  ;  and 
three  reconnoitring  parties,  one  each  from  Thomas  on 
the  right,  Buell  in  the  centre,  and  Pope  on  the  left,  ad- 
vanced to  feel  the  enemy's  position  and  ascertain  his 
strength.  They  were  met  with  great  determination,  but 
succeeded  in  holding  the  ground  gained.  While  these 
events  were  in  progress,  Commodore  Davis  and  the  flotilla 
that  had  reached  Fort  Wright  April  13th,  opened  its  fire 
upon  the  forts  on  the  15th,  Avith  fourteen  mortar-boats. 
The  siege  was  continued  until  the  8th  May,  when  the 
Confederate  flotilla,  eight  gunboats,  of  which  four  were 
rams,  advanced  np  the  river  and  engaged  Davis'  ves- 
sels ;  after  an  hour's  conflict,  they  retired  with  the 
loss  of  their  boats.  The  operations  against  the  fort 
were  then  prolonged  until  the  31st  May,  w4ien  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  place  was  abandoned,  all  the  guns  carried 
off,  and  stores  and  supplies  destroyed.  These  events  un- 
covered Memphis  to  the  Union  forces  on  the  river,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  Corinth  was  no  longer  tenable.  When, 
therefore,  General  Halleck  was  finally  ready  for  the  as- 
sault of  Corinth,  he  discovered  it  to  be  evacuated.  The 
movement  was  complete,  every  thing  had  been  carried  off 
or  destroyed.  The  case  was  similar  to  the  fall  of  Yorktown, 
which  had  been  virtually  turned  by  the  gunboats.  The 
combat  of  the  2Sth  was  described  in  General  Ilalleck's 
despatch,  as  follows : 

"  Head-Qtjaetees,  Department  of  the  Mississippi, 
Camp  on  the  Coeinth  Egad,  May  28, 18G2. 
"  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

"  Three  strong  reconnoitring  columns  advanced  this  morning  on 
the  right,  centre  and  left,  to. feel  the  enemy  and  iinma?k  his  batter- 
ies. The  enemy  hotly  contested  his  ground  at  each  point,  but  was 
driven  back  with  considerable  loss. 

"  The  column  on  the  left  encountered  th©  strongest  opposition. 
Our  loss  is  twenty-five  killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  left  thirty 
dead  on  the  field.  Our  losses  at  other  points  are  not  yet  ascertained. 
Some  five  or  sis  olficers  and  a  number  of  privates,  were  captured. 

'■  The  fighting  will  probably  bo  renewed  to-morrow  at  daybreak. 
The  whole  country  is  so  thickly  wooded  that  we  are  compelled  to 
feel  our  way. 

"  n.  "W.  Halleck,  Major-  GeneraV 
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"Keab  CoEiOTir,  May  80,  1S62. 
"  Hon.  E.  M,  Staot:on  : 

'*  General  Pope's  heavy  batteries  opened  upon  the  enemy's  detach- 
ments yesterday  about  10  a.  m.,  and  soon  drove  the  rebels  from  their 
advanced  batteries. 

"Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman  established  another  heavy  bat- 
tery yesterday  afternoon  within  one  thousand  yards  of  their  works, 
and  skirmishing  parties  advanced  at  daybrealc  this  morning.  J-'hree 
of  our  divisions  are  already  in  the  enemy's  advanced  works,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Corinth,  which  is  in  flames.  The 
enemy  has  fallen  back  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

"H.  W.  Halleck,  Major- General.'''' 

"  Near  Goeinth,  May  30,  1862. 
"  IT  on.  E.  M.  Stanton: 

"  Our  advance  guard  are  at  Corinth. 

"  Conflicting  accounts  as  to  the  enemy's  movements.  He  is  believed 
to  be  in  strong  force  on  our  left  flank,  some  four  or  five  miles  south  of 
Corinth,  near  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

"H.  W.  Halleck,  Major- General.'''' 

These  despatches  are  dated  on  the  30th,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  although  General  Halleck  had  in  person 
been  forty-three  days  within  sixteen  miles  of  Corinth, 
and  had,  on  the  28th,  sent  forward  three  reconnoitring 
parties,  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  movements  of 
the  eneniy.     In  his  despatch  of  the  31st  he  says  : 

"  The  evacuation  of  Corinth  commenced  on  Wednesday  (the  •28th), 
and  was  completed  on  Thursday  night  (the  29th),  but  in  great  haste, 
as  an  innnense  amount  of  property  was  destroyed  and  abandoned. 

"  No  troops  have  gone  from  here  to  Richmond  unless  within  the 
last  two  days." 

Thus,  when  Pope  and  Sherman  were  "establishing 
their  batteries,"  the  evacuation  had  already  taken  place. 
He  supposed  the  enemy  on  his  left  flank,  at  the  moment 
that  Granger  was  driving  him  eight  miles  south  of  Cor- 
inth. At  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
some  explosions  were  heard  in  Corinth,  which  excited  at- 
tention in  Pope's  corps,  and  his  pickets  finding  no  skir- 
mishers in  front,  rode  up  to  the  enemy's  entrenchments 
and  found  them  deserted.  On  report  of  this  fact  the 
whole  division  was  ordered  forward,  and  occupied  the  city 
at  11  A.  M.  At  the  same  time  General  Granger,  of 
the  cavalry,  left  Farmington,  in  direct  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th,  he  overtook  their 
rear  guard  at  Tuscumbia  Creek,  eight  miles  south  of  Corinth. 
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It  was  driven  ont  on  the  31st,  and  on  the  1st  of  Jime  the 
pursuit  was  recommenced.  This  was  the  same  day  as 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  in  the  Peninsuha,  and  of  the 
retreat  of  Jackson  from  Strasbnrg.  Grauf^er  overtook 
the  enemy  at  Booneville.  Meantime  Colonel  Elliott,  who 
had  left  camp  on  the  2Sth.  had  entered  Booneville,  and 
captlired  two  thousand  eight  hundred  prisoners,  including 
live  hundred  deserters,  three  hundred  stragglers,  and  two 
hundred  sick  and  convalescent,  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  small  arms,  including  one  thousand  five  hundred 
destroyed  by  Elliott  at  Booneville  ;  also  some  cars  which 
had  not  passed  the  Hatchee  river  before  the  bridge  was 
burned,  and  on  these  events.  General  Ilalleck  sent  the 
following  despatch  to  "Washington  : 

"  Halleok's  Head-Qtjaetees,  June  4. 
"Hon.  E.  M.  Staktox,  Secretary  of  War: 

''  General  Pope,  with  forty  thousand  men,  is  thirty  miles  south  of 
Corinth,  pusliiug  the  enemy  hard.  He  already  reports  ten  thousand 
prisoners  and  deserters  from  the  enemy,  and  fifteen  thousand  stand 
of  arms  captured.  Thousands  of  the  enemy  are  throwing  away 
tlieir  arms. 

"  A  fanner  says  that  when  Beauregard  learned  that  Colonel  Elliott 
had  cut  tho  railroad  on  his  line  of  retreat,  he  became  frantic,  and 
told  liis  men  to  save  themselves  the  best  way  they  could. 

"We  have  captured  nine  locomotives  and  a  number  of  cars.  One 
of  the  former  is  already  repaired,  and  is  running  to-day.  Several 
more  will  be  in  running  order  in  two  or  three  days. 

"  The  result  is  all  I  could  possibly  desire. 

"  (Signed)  H.  W.  Halieck, 

"  Major-  General  Commanding.'''' 

General  Beauregard  afterwards  oflicially  contradicted 
and  ridiculed  these  statements. 

Both  Granger  and  Elliott  then  continued  the  pursuit 
some  miles  furtlier  without  any  material  results.  The 
enemy  took  position  at  Twenty  Mile  Creek,  twenty-five 
miles  from  Corinth,  and  remained  there  until  June  8th. 
General  Pope  remained  near  Booneville  drawing  his 
rations  from  Tennessee  river ;  and  the  corps  of  McCler- 
nand  occupied  the  country  between  the  Tennessee  river 
and  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad,  and  north  of  the 
-Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad.  General  Halleck  oc- 
cupied Bolivar,  and  a  force  under  Marsh  seized  Jackson, 
Tennessee.^  When  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Fort  Wright, 
and  also  Fort  Eaudolpb,  which  is  a  short  distance  above, 
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they  carried  away  or  destroyed  every  thing  of  value. 
The  troops  under  Colonel  Fitch,  landed  and  took  posses- 
sion without  any  opposition.  The  fleet,  consisting  of  the 
Benton,  Louisville^  Carondelet,  Carlo,  and  St.  Louis, 
under  Commodore  Davis,  and  the  ram  fleet  under  Co- 
lonel Ellet,  got  away  at  noon  of  the  3d,  for  Memphis, 
and  reached  Island  No.  Forty-four,  near  Memphis,  at  night, 
having  on  the  way  captured  the  steam  transport  Sovereign. 
The  Confederate  fleet,  consisting  of  the  following  vessels : 
—  the  General  Van  Dorn  (flagship),  General  Bragg, 
General  Lovell,  JefF.  Thompson,  Beauregard,  Little 
Rebel,  and  Sumter,  were  discovered  lying  near  Memphis. 
During  the  night  the  rebel  fleet  moved  down  the  river, 
and  at  daylight  were  seen  coming  up  in  line  of  battle. 
Our  gunboats  had,  in  the  mean  time,  weighed  anchor,  and, 
followed  by  several  rams,  moved  toward  the  enemy's  fleet. 
The  action  was  commenced  by  the  "  Little  Rebel," 
and  terminated,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  capture  or 
destruction  of  five  vessels.  The  Yan  Dorn  escaped. 
The  Union  ram  Queen  of  the  West  was  disabled.  After 
the  return  of  our  gunboats  from  the  pursuit,  Commodore 
Davis  sent  the  following  note  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Memphis : — 

"  United  States  Flag-steameh  Benton, 
Off  Memphis,  Jwjie  6. 

"  I  have  respectfully  to  request  that  you  will  surrender  the  city  of 
Memphis  to  tb"*  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

"  I  am,  Mr.  Mayor,  with  hisch  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  0.  N.  Davis,  Flag  Officer^ 

In  reply  the  mayor  says : — 

"  Your  note  received,  and  in  reply  I  have  only  to  say,  as  the  civil 
authorities  have  no  means  of  defence,  by  the  force  of  the  circum- 
stances, the  city  is  in  your  hands. 

"John  Paek,  Mai/or^ 

At  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  Colonel  Fitch,  with  the  Indiana 
brigade,  arrived  and  took  military  possession.  He  imme- 
diately notified  the  judges  of  the  courts  to  dismiss  all 
causes  based  on  the  Confederation.  Judge  Swayne  re- 
fused to  hold  a  court  under  military  dictation.  The 
stores  were  all  closed  and  the  city  was  quiet,  but  a  quan- 
tity of  cotton  that  had  been  fired  was  still  burning. 

Memphis  remained  under  command  of  Colonel  Fitch 
until  June  17th,  on  which  day  General  Lew.  Wallace,  who 
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on  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  had  been  despatched  towards 
Memphis  without  any  definite  orders,  and  having  lost  his 
communication  with  Ilalleck's  army  (they  having  been 
cut  off  by  guerillas),  he  made  for  the  city,  and  took  com- 
mand by  virtue  of  his  superior  rank.  He  at  once  took 
possession  of  the  newspaper  offices,  installed  northern 
editors,  and  forbade  any  criticism  on  military  officials. 
Meanwhile  Colonel  Fitch  had  left  Memphis  on  the  13th, 
to  accompany  an  expedition  composed  of  the  gunboats 
St.  Louis,  Lexington,  Conestoga,  and  Mound  Ciry,  ac- 
companied by  transports  carrying  the  forty-third  and 
forty-sixth  Indiana  regiments,  under  Colonel  Fitch,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  obstructions  in  White  river. 
When  near  White  river,  a  Confederate  steamer  was 
captured. 

On  the  ITth,  the  expedition  reached  St.  Charles,  eighty- 
five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  enemy 
had  erected  a  battery.  An  engagement  ensued  lasting 
an  hour  and  a  half.  While  the  gunboats  engaged  the 
battery,  the  troops,  under  Colonel^Fitch,  landed  "a  short 
distance  below  and  proceeded  to  storm  the  place.  Lie 
carried  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  with  small 
loss.  The  enemy  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  killed 
and  M'ounded.  During  the  cannonading  a  ball  entered 
the  boiler  of  the  Mound  Cit}^,  causing  a  fearful  explosion 
and  loss  of  life.  The  crew  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men,  of  whom  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty -five  were  killed  or  wounded.  Colonel  Fitch  took 
possession  of  St,  Charles,  Arkansas,  which  he  continued 
to  hold. 

On  the  2Gth  June,  General  LT.  S.  Grant  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  Western  Tennessee,  head-quarters  at 
Memphis,  and  Colonel  Anthony  was  appointed  Provost 
Marshal  of  Memphis.  On  the  same  day  General  L.  Wal- 
lace and  staff  left  for  their  homes.  The  season  of  active 
oj)erations  was  now  passed,  and  three  new  divisions  of  the 
army  were  created.  The  army  of  West  Tennessee,  under 
General  Grant,  was  assigned  to  a  line  running  along  to  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  from  Corinth  to  Mem- 
phis,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad 
in  the  direction  of  Kentucky,  where  General  Quimby  was 
now  in  command  of  a  division  of  Kansas  troops.  General 
Sherman's  corps  was  between  Grand  Junction  and  Mem- 
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pliis.  That  of  General  Lew.  "Wallace  was  on  the  lino  of 
the  Mississippi  Central,  between  Grand  Jnnction  and 
Jackson.  The  arm_y  of  the  Ohio,  under  Bnell,  occupied  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  from  the  Alabama  line 
to  Chattanoo,£ra ;  and  General  Mitchel  was  assigned  to  East 
Tennessee.  General  W.T.  Sherman  Avas  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand, and  ordered  to  Washington.  General  Pope  repaired 
to  Washington  on  a  furlough.  On  his  arrival,  he  spent  daily 
som.e  timeon  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  many  members 
were  introduced  to  him,  to  whom  he  expressed  very  freely 
his  views  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  war  both  in  the 
West  and  in  the  East.  He  stated  his  belief  that  the  forces 
of  the  rebels  at  Richmond  were  overrated,  as  the  forces  of 
Beauregard  at  Corinth  were  before  Corinth  was  evacuated. 
He  represented  that  it  was  Jhe  concurrent  testimony^  of 
spies  and  deserters  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  or  two  hundred  thousand  armed  rebels  were  be- 
hind Beauregard's  intrenchments  ;  but  upon  the  occupa- 
tion of  Corindi,  it  was  proved  beyond  a  question,  that  he 
never  had  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  men  there. 
General  Pope  alleged  that  the  rebel  army  at  Eichmond 
did  not  exceed  the  latter  number.  The  result  was  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  June  23.  The 
troops  in  Tennessee  having  reached  their  new  destination, 
the  summer  campaign  was  over.  The  enemy  showed  no 
immediate  disposition  to  move.  On  the  15tli  June,  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  turned  over  his  command,  which  was  re- 
ported 80,000  strong,  at  Okalona,  to  General  Bragg.  He 
reached  Montgomery  on  the  17th,  and  repaired  in  person 
to  Eichmond.  General  Kirby  Smith  was  reported  20,000 
strong  at  Chattanooga.  General  Price  with  15,000  at 
Pulton,  while  Yan  Dorn  held  Granada  with  a  small  cav- 
alry force.  The  enemy  had  carried  out  his  policy  of  de- 
stroying the  cotton  by  fire.  On  the  Mississippi,  from  Mem- 
phis to"Vi'3ksburg,  a  belt  of  country  fifteen  miles  on  each 
side  had  been  stripped  of  its  cotton.  The  banks  of  tlic 
White  and  Arkansas  rivers  were  also  devastated  by  the 
torch,  and  it  was  estimated  that  800,000  bales  were  burnt. 
After  the  continued  excitement  of  the  ninety  days  that  pre- 
ceded the  fall  of  Corinth  and  Memphis,  a  season  of  quiet, 
in  a  military  sense,  fell  upon  the  Western  department. 
During  the  active  season,  the  array  of  the  Mississippi  cer- 
tainly achieved  magnificent  advantages,  and  in  nothing  so 
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•well  served  tlie  country  as  in  furnishing  victory  after  vic- 
tory at  tlie  time  when  delay  and  disaster  at  the  East  would 
else  have  plunged  the  people  in  gloom  and  desperation : 
Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  been  restored  to 
the  Union,  The  national  arms  pushed  into  the  Gulf 
States,  liad  secured  possession  of  all  the  great  rivers  and 
routes  of  internal  communication  through  the  heart 
of  the  Confederate  territory,  and  the  enemy's  strength 
was  so  shaken  as  to  prevent  any  immediate  renewal  of 
the  war  in  that  quarter.  At  the  same  time  reverses  over- 
took the  operations  at  the  Eas^.  General  Pope  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  armies  of  Virginia  on  the  23d, 
and  that  event  was  speedily  followed  by  the  reverse  of 
McClellan  before  Richmond,  from  the  26th  June  to  the 
1st  July,  The  reverses  in  Yirginia  were  alike  marked  in 
the  army  of  the  Peninsula,  and  in  the  valley,  and  in  both 
cases  ascribed  to  the  head  of  the  war  department  against 
whom  a  strong  pressure  was  made.  The  President  hes- 
itated in  making  another  change  in  the  war  department, 
or,  as  he  liimself  expressed  in  homely  phrase,  "  to  kill 
another  skunk,"  He  adopted  the  middle  course,  of  calling 
General  Ilalleck  to  Washington,  as  the  general-in-chief. 
Thus  virtually  superseding  Stanton  in  the  military  direc- 
tion of  affairs. 

The  order  was  as  follows,  under  the  executive  hand,  and 
not  like  others  through  the  war  department : 

"EsEOTTTivE  Mansion,  July  11,  1862. 
"  Ordered,  That  Major-General  Henry  "W.  Halleck  be  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  whole  land  forces  of  the  United  States  as  gene- 
ral-iu-cliief,  and  that  he  repair  to  this  capital  as  soon  as  he  can  with 
safety  to  the  position  and  operations  within  the  department  now 
under  his  special  charge. 

"Abbaham  Lixooln." 

Tills  ap|X)intment  seemed  to  have  resulted  from  an  in- 
terview whicli  the  President,  on  the  2-ith  June,  sought  with 
the  venerable  General  Scott,  at  West  Point.  The  order 
was  issued  on  the  11th  July,  and  in  accordance  with  it, 
General  Halleck,  on  the  16th  July,  took  leave  of  the  West- 
ern armies  in  a  general  order. 
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Army  of  the  Potomac. — General  Pope, — Reorganization. — New  War  Policy. 
—Pope's  Address. — His  Stringent  Policy. — Modified  by  General  Hal- 
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—Cedar  Mountain.— Retreat.— Catlett  Statiou.—Manassas.— Second  Bull 
Run. — Chantilly. — Death  of  Kearney. — Harrison's  Landing. — Evacuation 
of  Peninsula. 

When  General  Pope  was  appointed  to  tlie  command  of  the 
army  of  Virginia,  mucli  time  was  spent  in  reorganizing  the 
different  corps  and  preparing  them  for  the  new  campaign, 
and  it  was  not  until  early  in  August  that  the  troops  moved 
forward.  At  that  time  the  valley  army  occupied'  an  ex- 
tent of  ten  miles,  from  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Middle- 
ton  to  Front  Royal.  Milroy  at  Cedar  Creek  reconnoitred 
towards  Edensburg,  eight  miles  beyond  Woodstock,  with- 
out meeting  the  enemy,  and  returned  to  Sharpsburg  on 
the  Yth.  On  the  5th  of  July  the  command  of  General 
Hatcli,  consisting  of  the  first  Maryland,  first  Vermont, 
first  Michigan,  first  Virginia,  and  fifth  New  York,  con- 
solidated in  one  brigade,  left  Camp  Lookout,  near  Middle- 
ton,  and  proceeded  via  Front  Royal  to  Sperryville,  On 
the  12t]i  the  command  reached  Culpepper,  and  drove  in  a 
party  of  the  enemy  eight  miles  beyond  towards  Sperry- 
ville, twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  Front  Royal  The 
main  body  of  Banks's  corps  followed  the  march  of  EEatch. 
A  forward  movement  of  General  Hatch  was  made  to  Orange 
Court-House,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Rapidan,  five  miles 
from  the  Court-House,  was  burned  on  the  6th  by  some  mis- 
take of  subaltern  officers.  The  bridge  was  necessary  for  the 
passage  of  the  Union  troops.  General  Sigel's  troops,  which 
were  guarding  the  gap  atLuray,had  daily  encounters  with 
the  enemy's  scouts,  and  he  sent  a  force  towards  Madison 
and  occupied  it.  General  Jackson  was  reported  at  Gor- 
donsville  with  20,000  troops. 

The  appointment   of  General  Pope    represented    an 
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attempted  change  of  policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  Avar. 
Hitherto  the  movements  had  been  based  on  tlie  superior 
Strength  and  resources  of  tlie  North  and  the  justice  of  its 
cause.  It  had  been  assumed  that  a  Large  and  well  organ- 
ized northern  army,  aided  by  the  fleet,  would  suiSce,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  to  crush 
any  military  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, thus  restoring  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  over 
all  the  States.  In  this  view  the  commanders  were  to 
strike  blows  at  the  hostile  armies  and  respect  the  property 
and  rights  of  citizens  and  non-combatants.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  exercised  a  coercion  over 
the  free  will  of  the  people,  and  that  the  removal  of  that 
power,  by  defeat  in  the  field,  would  of  necessity  restore  tho 
Union  and  end  the  war.  Another  party  in  the  govern- 
ment, however,  assumed  that  the  Southern  institutions  were 
the  cause  of  the  war,  and  that  peace  could  not  be  restored 
until  those  institutions  were  overthrown.  To  do  that  the 
Constitution  and  the  relations  of  the  government  to  the 
States  under  the  old  Unjon  must  be  disregarded,  and  such 
a  war  policy  adopted  as  would  insure  the  destruction  of 
the  system'  of  black  labor,  whether  the  Union  was  ever 
restored  or  not.  General  McClellan,  as  the  commander- 
in-chief  under  the  President,  represented  the  former  policy. 
All  the  local  laws  and  the  rights  of  citizens  under  them 
were  respected.  This  was  styled  the  "rose-water  system," 
Vsdiich  the  radical  party  under  Secretaries  Stanton  and 
Chase  opposed.  These  advocated  the  system  of  general 
confiscation  of  property,  including  the  emancipation  of 
blacks  as  the  armies  advanced.  This  party  was  the  oppo- 
nent of  General  McClellan,  and  when  General  Pope  was 
installed  in  the  command  it  was  as  the  instrument  of  the 
ultra  party.  He  had  been  appointed  June  23d,  but 
remained  in  Washington  until  July  llth,  when,  ho  took 
the  field  by  issuing  the  following  general  order : 

"  "WAsniNGTON,  Monday,  July  14. 
"To  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Virginia: 

"By  special  assignment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  assumed  command  of  this  army. 

''  I  have  spent  two  weeks  in  learning  your  whereahouts,  your  con- 
dition and  your  wants ;  in  preparing  you  for  active  operations,  and 
in  placing  you  in  positions  from  which  you  can  act  promptly  and  to 
the  purpose. 
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"I  have  come  to  you  from  tho  West,  where  we  have  always  seen 
the  backs  of  our  enemies — from  an  array  whose  business  it  has  been 
to  seek  the  adversary,  and  to  beat  him  when  found — whose  policy 
has  been  attack  and  not  defence. 

"  In  but  one  instance  has  the  enemy  been  able  to  place  our  "West- 
ern armies  in  a  defensive  attitude. 

"I  presume  that  I  have  been  called  here  to  pursue  the  same  sys- 
tem, and  to  lead  you  against  the  enemy. 

"It  is  my  purpose  to  do  so,  and  that  speedily. 

"I  am  sure  you  long  for  an  opportunity  to  win  the  distinction  you 
are  capable  of  achieving— that  opportunity  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you. 

"Meantime  I  desire  you  to  dismiss  from  your  minds  certain  phrases 
■which  I  am  sorry  to  find  much  in  vogue  amongst  you. 

"  I  hear  constantly  of  taking  strong  positions  and  holding  them — 
of  lines  of  retreat — and  of  bases  of  supplies.    Let  us  discard  such  ideas. 

"  The  strongest  position  a  soldier  should  desire  to  occupy  is  one 
from  which  he  can  most  easily  advance  against  the  enemy. 

"  Let  us  study  the  probable  lines  of  retreat  of  our  opponents,  and 
leave  our  own  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

"  Let  us  look  before  us  and  not  behind. 

"Success  and  glory  are  in  the  advance. 

"  Disaster  and  shame  lurk  in  the  rear. 

"Let  us  act  on  this  understanding,  and  it  is  safe  to  pi'cdict  that 
your  banners  shall  be  inscribed  with  many  a  glorious  deed,  and  that 
your  names  will  be  dear  to  your  countrymen  forever. 

"(Signed)  John  Vovtl,  Major-General  Commanding,'''' 

Tlie  tone  of  tliis  order  was  far  from  assuring  the  public 
mind  or  giving  confidence  to  the  troops.  It  was  regarded  as 
a  covert  attack  upon  General  McClellan,  inspired  by  those 
the  carrying  out  of  whose  policy  had  been  the  condition  of 
General  Pope's  advancement.  The  hope  that  had  been 
entertained  that  the  appointment  would  produce  more  har- 
mony among  the  generals  and  greater  unity  of  action  was 
thus  dissipated,  and  serious  forebodings  arose  of  those  disas- 
ters which  soon  destroyed  Pope  and  laid  open  Washington 
to  the  enemy.  A  succession  of  orders  followed  this  first  one 
of  General  Pope.  Three  were  issued  on  the  18th  of  July. 
The  first  (order  No.  5)  directed  that  "  the  army  will  subsist 
upon  the  country  where  its  operations  are  carried  on."  The 
second,  that  no  baggage  trains  would  be  used  for  cavalry, 
and  they  were  to  levy  contributions  on  the  villages  for 
support.  The  third,  that  in  case  of  injury  to  roads,  tele- 
graphs, bridges,  &c.,  or  if  a  soldier  is  iircd  upon,  all  citi- 
zens within  five  miles  should  be  held  responsible.  "  They 
shall  be  turned  out  to  repair  the  damage,  and  be  levied 
upon  for  the  expense,  in  money,  of  the  Vorce  employed  in 
30 
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their  counties."     "All  guerillas   taken   were   to  be  shot 
without  civil  process." 

An  order  of  the  25tli  of  July,  forbade  the  placing  of 
guards  over  private  property,  in  places  occupied  by  the 
Federal  troops.  In  all  civilized  warfare  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable duty  of  an  invading  general  to  enforce  discipline, 
and  scrupulously  guard  the  rights  of  peaceable  citizens. 
And  all  the  generals  had  hitherto  observed  the  rule,  and 
detailed  guards  over  exposed  property  of  citizens. 

This  was  changed  by  General  Pope,  who  ordered  that 
"  no  soldier,  serving  in  the  army,  shall  hereafter  be  employed 
in  such  service."  Another  order,  July  2od,  compelled  all 
persons,  including  peaceable  families,  within  the  county  oc- 
cupied by  the  army,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  give 
security  to  keep  it,  or  depart  out  of  it  on  pain  of  being  shot. 
This  operated  Avith  great  severity,  alike  upon  Union  men 
and  upon  Confederates,  since  as  happened  a  short  time 
after,  when  Pope  was  driven  out  those  who  took  the  oath 
were  now  subject  to  the  reprisals  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
were  in  consequence  ruined.  The  promulgation  of  the  order 
caused  great  numbers  to  leave  their  homes,  and  this  fact 
was  advanced  as  showing  the  necessity  of  the  order 
which  was  enforced  with  great  rigor.  On  the  23d  of  July, 
Colonel  Lloyd,  of  the  sixth  Ohio  cavalry,  commanding  at 
Luray,  in  pursuance  of  General  Pope's  order,  ari-ested 
all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  lodged  them  in 
the  court-house,  preparatory  to  administering  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Oaths  under  such  circumstances,  were  of  no 
value,  since  they  might  be  compelled  on  both  sides,  but 
being  compulsory,  could  rightly  be  enforced  on  neither. 
General  Pope  also  issued  orders  to  the  different  generals 
commanding  divisions  in  his  army  corps,  requiring  them 
to  seize  all  horses  and  mules  in  their  vicinity,  especially  in 
Culpepper  county,  not  absolutely  needed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  surrounding  country.  They  were  also  directed 
to  seize  all  stores  not  absolutely  needed,  for  the  mainte- 
nance or  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  All  these  orders 
caused  the  utmost  excitement.  The  Confederate  govern- 
ment immediately  retaliated.  On  the  1st  of  August,  Jeffer- 
son Davis  issued  a  general  order,  recounting  the  order  of 
President  Lincoln,  of  22d  of  July,  for  the  seizure  of  pri- 
vate pro])crty  of  Confederates,  General  Pope's  orderof 
July  23d,  for  the  arrest  of  disloyal  male  citizens,  and  stating 
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that  in  consequence  of  this  order  General  Steinwehr  had 
arrested  five  citizens  of  Page  county,  Virginia,  as  hostages 
for  any  Union  troops  that  might  be  shot  by  guerillas,  and 
alleging  that  these  orders  were  promulgated  only  after 
the  signing  of  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war, 
therefore  General  Pope  and  all  his  officers  ai-e  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  cartel,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
capture  of  any  of  them  they  shall  be  amenable  with  their 
.ives,  for  any  Confederate  citizens,  who  may  suffer  under 
the  aforesaid  orders,  and  shall  be  hung  man  for  man.  Tliis 
order  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  General  Lee,  in- 
structing him  to  communicate  this  order  to  President 
Lincoln,  after  which,  if  the  orders  of  Pope  are  carried  out, 
not  only  will  Pope  and  his  officers  be  held  to  be  robbers 
and  murderers,  but  the  same  rule  will  applj"-  to  his  troops, 
and  a  war  of  extermination  be  accepted. 

The  effect  upon  the  troops  of  General  Pope,  was  per- 
haps the  worst  result  of  the  orders.  They  were  told  to 
subsist  upon  the  enemy,  that  no  guard  should  be  placed 
over  property,  that  those  who  defended  their  own  property 
might  be  deemed  guerillas,  and  shot  without  trial,  while 
those  citizens  who  did  not  take  the  oath  were  to  be  driven 
out.  It  was,  therefore,  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
soldiers,  especially  those  whose  presence  had  already  been 
cause  of  complaint,  deemed  they  had  permission  to  lielp 
themselves  to  any  thing  they  could  find.  The  demoraliza- 
tion that  ensued  was  so  detrimental  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, that  on  the  14th  of  August,  General  Pope  published 
the  following  order,  the  terms  of  which  indicate  the  ex- 
ceses  it  forbade. 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Vieqinia, 
"near  Cedar  Mountain,  August  14,  1862. 
"General  Order  No.  19. 

'•  The  major-general  commanding  discovers  with  great  dissatisfac- 
tion that  General  Order  No.  5,  requiring  that  the  troops  of  this  com- 
mand bo  subsisted  on  the  country  in  which  their  operations  are 
conducted,  has  either  been  entirely  misinterpreted  or  grossly  abused, 
by  many  of  the  ofBcers  and  soldiers  of  this  command.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  neither  officer  nor  soldier  has  any  right  what- 
ever, under  the  provisions  of  that  order,  to  enter  the  house,  molest 
the  person,  or  disturb  the  property  of  any  citizen  whatsoever. 

"  Whenever  it  is  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
troops,  provisions,  forage,  and  such  other  articles  as  may  be  required, 
will  be  taken  possession  of  and  used,  but  every  seizure  must  be  made 
solely  by  the  order  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  there 
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present,  nnd  by  tlie  ofEcer  of  the  department  through  wliich  the  issnos 
are  made.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  be  found  to  have  entered 
the  house  or  molested  the  property  of  any  citizen  will  be  severely 
punished.  Such  acts  of  pillage  and  outrage  are  disgraceful  to  the 
army,  and  liave  neither  been  contemplated  nor  authorized  by  any 
officer  whatsoever.  The  perpetrators  of  them,  whether  officers  ur 
soldiers,  will  be  visited  with  a  punishment  which  they  will  liavo  rea- 
son to  remember,  and  any  officer  or  soldier  absent  from  the  limits  of 
his  camp,  found  in  any  house  w'hatever,  without  a  written  pass  from 
his  division  or  brigade  commander,  will  be  considered  a  pillager,  and 
treated  accordingly. 

"Army  corps  commanders  will  immediately  establish  mounted  pa- 
trols under  charge  of  commissioned  officers,  which  shall  scour  the  whole 
country  for  five  miles  around  their  camps  at  least  once  a  day,  and  at 
different  hours,  to  bring  into  their  respective  commands  all  persons 
absent  without  proper  authority,  or  who  are  engaged  in  any  inter- 
ruption of  citizens  living  in  the  country;  and  covnnianding  officers  of 
regiments  or  smaller  separate  commands  will  be  held  responsible 
that  neither  officers  nor  men  shall  be  absent  from  camp  without  proper 
authority. 

'•  By  command  of  Major-Gexeral  Pope. 

"E.  0.  Sefeidge,  a.  a.  G." 

The  subsistence  of  the  army  became  more  difficult  tlian 
ever,  as  a  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Instead  of  guarding  property,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  a  mounted  corps  to  watch  the  troops.  On  the 
following  day,  August  15th,  General  Halleck  issued  from 
Washington  a  general  order,  stating  that  the  oath  of 
allegiance  shall  be  administered  to  no  ])crson  against  his 
will,  and  "  no  compulsory  parole  of  honor  be  received." 
The  order  also  called  attention  to  the  articles  of  war,  which 
punished  with  death  pillage  or  plundering,  "  either  in  our 
own  or  enemy's  territories,"  any  private  who  leaves  the 
ranks  to  enter  a  private  house,  will  be  punished  with 
death,  and  his  officers  held  responsible.  General  Casey,  at 
Washington,  in  command  of  provisional  brigades,  also  is- 
sued an  order  denouncing  for  punishment  whoever  shall 
commit  any  waste  or  spoil  upon  property,  or  any  acts  of 
violence  towards  unarmed  women  or  children. 

Meantime  the  two  armies  north  and  south  were  gradually 
edging  towards  each  other ;  and  some  changes  were  made 
in  commands.  In  Banks's  corps,  on  the  ISth  July,  Briga- 
dier-General Augur  was  transferred  to  the  first  division ; 
Brigadier-General  Price  to  the  first  brigade  ;  and  Brig- 
adier-General Greene  to  the  second  brigade  of  the  divis- 
ion.    On  the  same  day  two  brigades  of  the  enemy,  under 
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Ewell,  attacked  General  Hatch  at  Orange,  compelling  him 
to  fall  back  upon  Culpepper,  which  he  reached  on  the  20th. 
He  thCnce  sent  out  reconnoitring  parties  towards  Sperry- 
ville  and  Madison  without  meeting  any  of  the  enemy. 
Jackson  was  ascertained  to  be  in  force  at  Louisville  Court- 
Ilouse,  Gordonsville,  and  Charlottsville  ;  and  General 
Stewart  at  Atlee's  Station.  On  the  19th,  General  King,  at 
Fredericksburg,  sent  a  cavalVy  force  to  destroy  the  bridge 
at  Beaver  Dani,  on  the  Virginia  central  road,  between  Jack- 
son's force  and  Eichmond.  This  he  accomplished,  burning 
the  depot  and  cutting  the  telegraph,  when  he  returned  with- 
out much  loss.  On  the  22d  July,  the  cavalry  again  recon- 
noitred in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  defeating  a  body  of 
cavalry  at  North  Anna  river,  and  pursuing  them  to  the 
Hanover  Junction,  capturing  horses  and  arms.  In  the 
Valley,  General  Piatt,  of  Cincinnati,  was  in  command  at 
Winchester,  and  his  pickets  were  driven  in  by  the  cavalry 
scouts  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time.  Union  pickets 
near  White  House  Ford  were  attacked  and  driven  through 
Thornton's  Gap  with  a  small  loss.  The  enemy  at  Gor- 
donsville was  now,  July  29tli,  increasing  liis  strength,  and 
he  occupied  Stannardsville  in  force. 

The  army  of  General  Pope  was  composed  of  the  corps 
of  McDowell  at  Fredericksburg,  embracing  the  divisions 


of  Augur  and  King ;  the  corps  of  Banks  at  Culpepper, 

.d  Sigel's  corps  on  the  right.     Also  a  portion  of  Shields' 

division,  and  AVadsworth's  forces  around  Washington,  in 


all  60,000  to  T0,000  men.  The  utmost  uncertainty  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy  ;  and  on  the  Gth 
August,  two  columns  were  sent  out  from  King'^  division — 
the  first  under  General  Gibbon,  and  the  second  under 
General  Cutler.  The  first  column  proceeded  towards 
Eichmond,  followed  by  General  Hatch.  On  reaching  that 
river,  he  was  warned  of  a  force  of  the  enemy  threatening 
his  rear  from  Bowling  Green.  He  iminediately  retrograd- 
ed his  steps,  but  a  portion  of  General  Hatch's  wagon  train 
had  already  been  captured  by  the  enemy  within  six  miles 
of  Fredericksburg,  and  the  corps  returned  to  camp. 
Cutler's  column  had,  ineanwhilc,  proceeded  by  the  Mount 
Pleasant  road  to  Fredericksville  Station,  on  the  central 
railroad.  Here  they  tore  up  eighty  lengths  of  rail,  blew 
up  the  road-bed  with  powder,  and  destroyed  the  telegraph, 
water-tanks,  (fee.     The  force  then  returned,  but  narrowly 
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escaped  capture  by  the  same  enemy  who  had  captured 
Hatch's  wagon  train,  Meanthne  General  Buford  skir- 
mislied  towards  the  Rapidan,  but  on  the  Sth  was  recalled 
to  Culpepper,  where  prepartions  were  made  for  retreat, 
as  the  enemy  was  reported  advancing.  General  Pope 
reached  Culpepper  on  the  Tth  of  August,  and  concentrated 
his  troops  between  Culpepper  and  Sperryville — General 
Sigel  at  the  latter  place  ;  McDowell  and  Banks  were  at 
Culpepper.  On  the  night  of  tlie  Yth,  Banks's  corps  were 
pushed  forvv'ard  five  miles  south  of  Culpepper — Rickott's 
division  three  miles  in  his  rear.  Sigel,  who  had  marched 
during  the  day  from  Sperryville,  remained  at  Culpe])per. 
The  enemy,  in  the  meantime,  had  crossed  the  Rapidan  at 
Barrett's  Ford  on  the  Yth,  and  on  the  8th,  General  Bayard, 
who  had  been  guarding  the  river  with  liis  cavalry  regi- 
ment, was  driven  back.  General  Crawford's  brigade,  com- 
posed of  the  twenty-eighth  New  York,  tenth  Maine, 
forty-si.xth  Pennsylvania,  and  fifth  Connecticut,  and  ten 
pieces  of  artillery,  was  then  ordered  forward  to  support 
him.  The  enemy  in  front,  under  Ev/ell  and  Winder,  con- 
tinued to  press  heavily  upon  Crawford,  who  fell  back,  but 
the  enemy  did  not  advance.  At  dayliglU  on  the  9th,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Cedar  Run  Mountain,  holding  its  wooded  sides  and  cleared 
slopes.  Only  a  small  portion  of  their  strength,  however, 
was  visible.  They  also  held  a  range  of  elevations  and 
ravines  westward  of  the  mountain.  An  elevated  spot,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  mountain,  and  a  mile  long,  east 
and  west,  was  selected  by  General  Banks  as  the  best  place 
to  receive  their  attack.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  battery  on  our  front,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  range,  opened 
on  us,  and  their  infantry  drove  in  our  pickets  in  the 
woods  on  our  right  wing.  Afterwards,  battery  after  bat- 
tery was  unmasked  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  on  every 
hill,  making  a  ci'escent  of  batteries  of  nearly  three  miles, 
commanding  our  position  for  two  hours.  Our  batteries 
were  exposed  to  cross-fires  and  flank-fires  at  every  point. 
The  rebels  evidently  outnumbered  us  in  guns  and  weight 
of  metal.  We  replied  shot  for  shot  till  five  o'clock,  when 
the  rebels  opened  an  enfilade  battery  on  our  right. 

General  Banks  here  gave  orders  to  cease  firing  and 
charge  this  battery.  The  duty  was  assigned  to  Cravv'ford's 
brigade,  of  Williams'  division,   and  the  forty- sixth  Penn- 
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Gylvan.'a  legiment  led  the  charge.  Behind  the  battery 
was  a  t\iicket  of  shrub  oak,  and  before  the  forty-sixth 
Pennsylvania  regiment  could  reach  the  rebel  guns  they 
were  mowed  down  by  a  ten-ific  fire  from  the  thicket. 
The  rest  of  the  brigade  was  quickly  brought  up,  and  sub- 
sequently the  rest  of  General  Williams'  and  General 
Augur's  commands,  but  the  brigades  of  the  rebels  were 
found  at  every  point. 

The  enemy  was  reinforced  by  the  division  of  General 
A.  P.  Hill,  and  the  nght  continued  very  fiercely  until  nine 
p.  M,,  when  our  forces  retired  from  the  field,  taking  a  new 
position  beyond  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which  were  in 
an  advantageous  position  on  the  heights. 

General  Banks  received  great  injury  from  a  cavalryman 
who  ran  against  him.  The  loss  was  reported  by  General 
Pope  at  1,500  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  propor- 
tion of  oflicers  killed  was  large.  One  gun  and  throe  cais- 
sons were  lost.  All  the  troops  behaved  well  except  the 
third  Wisconsin,  which  broke  at  the  first  fire,  and  on 
being  rallied  with  great  difticidty,  again  broke,  its  colonel 
being  killed  and  its  major  wounded.  It  was  expected 
that  the  battle  would  be  renewed  on  Sunday,  but  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  weather  probably  prevented  it.  Monday 
was  spent  in  burying  the  dead,  and  at  night  the  enemy 
retired  over  the  Rapidan,  followed  by  the  cavalry  under 
Buford. 

The  results  of  the  contest  were  not  decisive.  The  enemy 
claimed  that  he  had  6,000  troops  only  in  hand.  The 
Union  artillery  was  compelled  to  change  its  position  with 
loss.  The  charge  upon  the  enemy  in  the  woods  was  not 
successful,  and  General  Crawford  had  a  truce  with  the 
enemy,  who  retired  only  after  two  days.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  although  McDowell  was  within  three  and  a 
half  miles  of  Banks,  when  the  latter  was  attacked,  and 
Sigel  within  seven  miles.  Banks  was  not  reinforced  during 
the  battle.  This,  it  was  alleged,  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  General  Banks  was  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  and  did  not  therefore  ask  for  reinforcements  until 
too  late. 

The  Confederate  general  published  the  following 
order : — 
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"IlEAD-QTIAr.TEP.S,  VaLLEY  DiSTP.IOT, 

''  Avgvst  12th,  6i  p.m. 

"Coloijel: — On  the  evening  of  the  9th  instant,  God  blessed  our 
arms  with  another  victory.  The  l)attle  was  near  Cedar  Rnn,  about 
six  miles  from  Culpepper  Court-House.  The  enemy,  according  to 
the  statements  of  prisoners,  consisted  of  l^anks',  McDowell's,  and 
Sigel's  commands.  We  have  over  four  hundred  prisoners,  including 
Brigadier-General  Price.  While  our  list  of  killed  is  less  than  that  of 
the  enemy,  yet  we  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some  of  our  best  officers 
and  men.  Brigadier-General  Charles  S.  Winder  v/as  mortally 
wounded  while  ably  discharging  his  duty  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand, which  was  the  advance  of  the  left  wijig  of  the  army.  We 
have  collected  about  1,500  small  arms,  and  other  ordnance  stores. 
"I  am,  colonel,  your  obedient  servant, 

"T.  J.  Jacksok,  Major- General. 

"  Colonel  E.  H.  Chiltoh,  A.  A.  G." 

In  this  battle  General  Price  and  numbers  of  commis- 
sioned oflBcers  were  captured  by  the  enemy.  They  came 
under  the  retaliatory  orders  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, upon  the  orders  of  General  Pope.  They  were  con- 
fined as  felons,  and  held  to  answer  any  acts  of  General 
Pope,  under  the  new  policy  he  had  proclaimed,  but  which 
■was  modified  by  the  orders  of  August  14th  and  15th. 

On  the  13th,  General  Pope's  forces  advanced  towards 
Orange,  and  General  Buforcl,  returning  from  the  pursuit, 
reported  the  enemy  four  miles  back  of  the  Rapidan,  his 
main  force  at  Gordonsville,  holding  the  Central  railroad 
from  Louisville  to  Charlotteville.  The  lines  of  General 
Pope  were  advanced  to  the  Eapidan,  on  a  line  sufficiently 
broad  to  observe  and  check  any  offensive  move  of  the 
enemy,  and  yet  with  his  divisions  so  posted  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  immediate  concentration.  Head-quarters  were 
at  Cedar  Mountain. 

On  the  16th,  when  McClellan's  army  was  on  its  way 
to  Alexandria,  two  regiments  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
pushed  across  the  Rapidan,  and  driving  in  Sigel's  pick- 
ets, reconnoitred  close  to  his  head-quarters,  and  fell  back 
followed  by  Major  Kreps.  In  consequence  of  the  injury 
received  by  General  Banks,  the  command  of  the  second 
corps  had  devolved  upon  General  Williams.  Brigadier- 
General  Crawford  took  the  division  of  General  Williams, 
and  General  Green  the  division  of  General  Augur,  who 
was  severely  but  not  dangerously  wounded. 

The  events  on  the  Peninsula  had  now  reached  a  crisis 
which  involved  the  withdrawal  of  McClellan's  army  from 
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Harrison's  Landing,  wliere  it  had  reposed  since  the  disas- 
ters which  marked  the  close  of  June.  It  Avas  no  sooner 
in  motion  than  the  enemy,  instead  of  pursuing  it  down 
the  Peninsula,  gathered  their  main  force  to  fall  upon 
Pope,  whose  army  had  already  been  felt  of  by  Jackson 
at  Cedar  Mountain.  Jackson,  Longstreet,  Eweli,  and  Hill, 
were  at  Gordonsville.  On  the  18th  of  August,  at  night, 
the  enemy  crossed  the  Rapidan  by  three  fords,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  19  th  captured  the  union  pickets  and  advance 
guard.  "  On  the  18th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  hurried  order 
reached  camp  to  break  up  and  start  for  the  Rappahannock 
without  delay.  The  corps  of  Banks  led  the  retreat,  fol- 
lov/ed  by  McDowell,  while  Sigel  covered  the  retreat. 
General  Pope  retained  his  head-quarters  at  Cedar  Moun- 
tain until  midnight,  when  he  left  for  Culpepper,  Avhich  he 
reached  Augustl9th,  at  two  a.  m.  The  road  was  crowded 
with  wagons.  All  the  energy  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral was  requisite  to  prevent  a  disaster.  At  Culpepper 
the  streets  were  crowded  Vv^orse  than  the  roads,  and  almost 
the  whole  transportation  of  the  arm.y  was  in  danger  of 
being  choked  and  delayed.  The  general,  who  now  evi- 
dently thought  it  was  no  time  to  "  leave  our  own  lines  of 
retreat  to  take  care  of  themselves,"  rode  to  the  front, 
started  the  leading  trains,  hurried  every  one  as  he  return- 
ed, ordered  all  hesitating  or  injured  wagons  into  the  fields, 
cleared  the  whole  road,  and  returned  to  town.  Taking 
his  station  on  the  Court-House  corner,  where  the  trains 
were  to  divide,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  with  his 
staff,  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  urging  forward 
every  train,  addressing  drivers,  wagon-masters,  and  quar- 
ter-masters. Great  delays  were  inevitable,  and  the  army 
was  far  behind  the  hour  set  for  crossing  the  Rappahan- 
nock. The  Culpepper  region  was  abandoned,  and  the  lines 
withdrawn  fifteen  miles  to  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock, 
edging  towards  Aquia  Creek,  in  order  not  to  be  cut  off 
from  'the  troops  of  McClollan's  army,  coming  from  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  and  to  make  head  against  the  direct  advance 
of  the  enemy,  whose  strength  was  reported  at  near  eighty 
thousand.  The  extreme  left  of  the  enemy  Avas  under 
Jackson  ;  General  Lee  commanded  the  centre.  Generals 
Stuart  and  Robinson,  with  six  thousand  cavalry,  were 
north  of  tlie  Rappahannock.  On  the  10th  August,  the 
Union  pickets  were  driven  it  at  Brandy  Station.     On  the 
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21.st,  the  encni}'  made  some  feints  to  cross  the  Eappa- 
liaiinock,  and  on  the  22d,  Shurz  was  ordered  to  cross  the 
liver  in  order  to  feel  their  strength  in  that  direction.  He 
there  encountered  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy,  and  fell 
back  witli  some  loss.  On  Friday,  tlie  22d,  General  Fitz 
John  Porter  joined  Pope,  having  arrived  from  the  Penin- 
sula via  Aquia  Creek.  Burnside  had  now  massed  a 
largo  arm}'  at  Fredericksburg,  and  Pope's  army  was  well 
in  hand.  IvIcClellan,  freed  from  the  net  vrhich  held  him 
in  its  meshes  on  the  Peninsula,  was  landing  at  Alexandria 
and  his  troops  getting  ready  to  sustain  Pope.  The  two' 
armies  v,'ere  thus  in  a  position  to  be  speedily  concentrated. 
On  Saturday,  the  23d,  the  enemy  opened  with  his  guns 
upon  Eappahannock  Station  v;ith  great  vigor.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  union  troops  withdrew  from  the  hills  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  crossed  the  bridge  and  destroyed 
it,  with  a  quantity  of  stores  and  cars  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  corps  of  McDowell, 
Banks,  and  Peno,  retired  a  few  miles  and  encamped  for  the 
night,  while  Sigel  marched  for  "White  Sulphur  Springs, 
six  miles  from  Warrenton.  Meanwhile,  on  the  22d,  an 
extraordinary  disaster  befell  the  army.  The  baggage 
train  of  General  Pope  and  stafi",  were  at  Catlett's  Station, 
and,  as  usual,  without  scouts  and  pickets,  a  practice  in  the 
army  which  seems  to  liave  been  well-known  to  the  enemy. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  train  was  suddenly 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  cavalry  of  Stuart's  corps,  and 
captured.  The*  escort,  under  Colonel  Kane,  were  com- 
pletely surprised,  their  guns  being  in  the  wagons.  All 
the  private  papers  and  letters  of  General  Pope,  copies  of 
despatches  and  reports,  memoranda  relating  to  the  cam- 
paign and  to  the  army,  copies  of  telegrams  sent,  all  des- 
patches received  from  the  President,  Halleck,  and  the 
war  department,  orders  issued  to  generals  of  corps  and 
divisions,  all  maps  and  topographical  charts,  containing 
information  of  the  greatest  value;  in  a  word,  the  whole 
history  and  plan  ot'  the  campaign,  the  numbers  and  dis- 
position of  troops,  were  all  revealed  to  the  enemy  by  this 
disaster.  By  tliis  raid  Pope  and  his  officers  lost  all  their 
baggage.  Twenty  supply  trains,  with  an  immense  quan- 
tity ^  of  stores  and  munitions,  were  taken  and  destroyed. 
While  this  continued  fighting  was  kept  in  front,  engaging 
the  attention  of  Pope,  the  enemy  were  preparing  a  vigor- 
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ous  blow  for  Ills  flank  and  rear,  Jackson  left  the  front, 
and  raarcliing  with  six  days'  rations  in  the  haversacks,  and 
no  l)ag2;aL';e,  rapidly  to  the  left,  ascended  the  valley  behind 
the  Bull  Run  mountains  to  White  Plains,  eight  miles  north- 
east of  Warrenton.  He  thence  sent  his  cavahy,  nnder  Col- 
onel Lee,  through  Snecker's  and  Aldie  gap,  to  reconnoitre 
nnder  Fitzhugh  Lee.  On  the  night  of  the  2Gth,  it  reached 
Burton's,  four  miles  east  of  Manassas,  and  attacked  the  train. 
The  onslaught  created  a  panic  among  the  troops  there 
stationed,  rnostly  the  twelfth  Pennsylvania,  which  fled 
in  confusion.  The  enemy  captured  a  battery  of  six 
guns,  and  placed  it  in  position,  occupying  the  fort.  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  with  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  'New 
Jersey  volunteers,  left  Alexandria  at  two  o'clobk  Wednes- 
day morning,  with  orders  to  retake  the  fort  at  all  hazards. 
On  passing  Bull  Eun  bridge.  General  Taylor  formed  his 
men  in  line  of  battle,  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, but  was  repulsed  to  Bull  Eun  bridge,  where  they 
were  reinforced  by  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  Ohio,  who 
were  in  turn  driven  back  ;  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  250.  The  enemy  was  thus  established  in  force  on  the 
rear  of  Pope,  who  was  at  Warrenton  Junction,  with  Hook- 
er's and  Porter's  corps.  McDowell  and  Sigel  were  at 
Warrenton,  with  Eeno  and  Heintzelman,  Avho  arrived  on 
the  26tli,  and  Fitz  John  Porter  soon  after,  with  one  of  his 
divisions,  the  other  being  at  Barnett's  ford  of  the  Eappa- 
hannock.  B.irnside  was  at  Fredericksburg,  andMcClellan's 
troops  arriving  from  the  Peninsula,  were  at  Alexandria. 
Burton's  Station  is  on  the  railroad  between  Warrenton 
Junction  and  Manassas.  When  Lee's  cavalry  had  estab- 
lished itself  there,  Jackson  by  a  forced  march  reached  Cen- 
treville.  When  General  Pope  received  this  news,  he  broke 
up  his  camps  and  marched  in  three  columns.  He  ordered 
McDowell  and  Sigel  to  march  upon  Gainesville,  which  is 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad  by  which  Jackson  had  advanced. 
He  was  thus  interposed  between  Jackson  and  Longstreet, 
who  was  following  through  the  gap.  At  the  same  time 
Eeno's  division  and  Kearney's,  of  Heintzelman's  corps,  were 
ordered  to  Greenwich,  which  is  on  the  turnpike,  ecpii-dis- 
tant  from  Gainesville  and  Manassas  Junction,  to  which 

S)int  General  Pope  marched  with  the  corps  of  Porter  and 
ooker.    As  Hooker  on  the  27th  advanced  towards  Manas- 
eas,  he  encountered  at  Kettle  Eun  the  enemy  under  Ewell. 
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A  sharp  conflict  took  place,  wliicli  was  terminated  by  tlie 
approach  of  night.  Hooker's  corps  were  now  exhausted  of 
ammunition ;  they  had  arrived  at  the  Junction  with  only 
forty  rounds  each.  Orders  were  sent  to  Porter,  who  was  still 
at  the  Junction,  nine  mile.?  distant,  to  be  on  the  ground  to  the 
support  of  Hooker,  atdajdiglit ;  but  the  difficulties  were  such 
that  he  did  not  arrive  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, the  appearance  of  McDowell  at  Gainesville,  whence 
he  had  driven  Longstreet  back  towards  the  gap,  had  caused 
the  enemy  to  concentrate  at  Centreville,  from  which  they 
retired  towards  Washington,  occupying  Fairfax  station, 
Berks  station,  Fairfax-Court  House,  and  Falls  Church. 
As  the  enemy  retreated  through  Centreville,  he  ^vas 
closely  followed  by  Kearney,  who  occupied  it  on  them'ght 
of  the  2Sth.  Eeno  was  at  Manassas.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th,  Kearney  and  Sigel  took  positions  at  Bull 
Bun,  feeing  north.  The  enemy  being  tov;ards  Washing- 
ton and  facing  south,  the  natural  positions  of  the  armies 
thus  being  reversed.  Kearney  had  forded  Bull  Run  one  mile 
above  the  bridge,  which  was  destroyed,  and  formed  on  the 
right  of  Sigel,  whose  left  rested  on  Bull  Run,  and  his  right 
crossing  the  Leesburg  road,  rested  on  the  Warrenton  turn- 
pike, to  the  right,  across  the  turnpike.  Kearney  formed 
with  his  right  resting  on  Bull  Run.  The  two  divisions  thus 
formed  a  convex  curve,  touching  at  ea^ch  extremity  on  Bull 
Run,  v.'hicli  also  curved.  Hooker  and  Reno  were  in  re- 
serve. Shurz,  of  SigePs  right,  Avas  between  the  Leesburg 
road  and  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  at  10  o'clock  he  at- 
tacked the  enemy  who  was  in  front,  but  was  met  with  a 
force  that  he  found  great  difficulty  in  resisting,  and  at 
10.30,  Hooker  was  ordered  to  the  front,  supported  by  Au- 
gur. The  strength  of  the  enemy,  momentarily  increasing, 
forced  back  these  two  divisions,  imcovering  Kearney's  left 
flank.  Kearney  immediately  changed  front,  with  two  bri- 
gades on  his  right,  taking  the  enemy  in  the  flank  and  driv- 
ing him  through  the  woods.  In  this  position  night  fell  on 
the  contending  armies,  and  Kearney  held  his  advanced 
position.  The  corps  of  Porter  was,  during  this  combat, 
at  Manassas  Junction,  two  miles  in  the  rear.  General 
Pope  complained  that  he  did  not  attack  the  enemy  in 
flank. 

In  relation  to  this  battle,  General  Pope  sent  the  fol- 
lowing despatch : 


r— ^ 
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"  Head-quarters,  Field  of  Battle, 
"  Gkoyeton,  near  Gainesville,  August  30, 1862. 
"To  Major-General  IIalleck,  General-in-Chief,  Washington,  D.  0. : 

"  We  fouglit  a  terrific  battle  here  yesterday  with  the  combined  for- 
ces of  the  enemy,  which  lasted  with  continuous  fury  from  daylight 
until  after  dark,  by  which  time  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field, 
which  we  now  occupy. 

"  Our  troops  are  too  much  exhausted  to  push  matters,  but  shall  do 
so  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  as  soon  as  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps 
comes  up  from  Manassas, 

"  The  enemy  is  still  in  our  front,  but  badly  used  up. 

"  We  have  lost  not  less  than  eight  thousand  men,  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  from  the  appearance  of  the  field  the  enemy  have  lost  at  least 
two  to  our  one.  He  stood  strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  every  assault 
was  made  by  ourselves. 

"  Our  troops  have  behaved  splendidly. 

"  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  identical  battle-field  of  Bull  Run, 
which  greatly  increased  the  enthusiasm  of  our  men. 

''The  news  just  reaches  me  from  the  front  that  the  enemy  is  re- 
treating towards  the  mountains.     I  go  forward  at  once  to  see. 

"  We  have  made  great  captures,  but  I  am  not  able  yet  to  form  an 
idea  of  their  extent. 

"John  Pope,  Major- General  Commanding.'''' 

The  enemy  during  tlie  niglit  was  reinforced  by  the  di- 
vision of  Longstreet,  while  General  Pope's  communica- 
tion had  been  cut,  and  his  horses  had  been  two  days 
without  forage,  and  the  men  without  rations.  He  had  de- 
manded these  of  General  McClelLan,  at  Alexandria,  who 
replied,  that  both  rations  and  forage  would  be  sent,  if 
Pope  would  send  a  cavalry  escort  for  them.  But  Pope's 
cavalry  were  thirty  miles  distant  from  Alexandria,  and  it 
was  not  thought  worth  while  to  send  them  for  forage,  al- 
though they  had  had  none  for  two  days. 

There  were,  at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
when  Porter's  corps  arrived,  five  divisions,  numbering  about 
60,000  men,  although  Hooker's  had  been  reduced  to  2,441 
men.  In  the  order  of  battle  for  the  day,  Heintzelman  com- 
manded the  right,  Porter  the  centre,  McDowell  the  left, 
and  Sigel,  whose  corps  had  borne  the  brunt  tlie  day 
before,  the  reserve.  At  10  o'clock  Heintzelman  advanced 
skirmishers  into  the  wood  on  the  right  of  the  battle-field  of 
the  day  before.  The  line  of  battle  was  entirely  changed. 
The  right  was  further  advanced,  and  the  left  withdrawn, 
so  that  the  front  was  almost  south,  on  the  same  field  where, 
in  July  1861,  it  pointed  exactly  south.  At  three  o'clock 
General  Stevens  attacked  on  the  right.     It  was  soon  ascer- 
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tained  that  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  had  come  up 
under  Lee,  who,  effecting  the  junction  with  Jackson,  com- 
pelled the  change,  of  front.  Ihe  wliole  force  of  the  enemy 
should  have  been  sooner  concentrated ;  but  when  Jackson 
had  passed  the  mountains  at  Aldie  and  Snccker  Gaps, 
Longstreet,  with  the  main  body,  was  to  pass  through 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  which  was  obstructed  during  Jackson's 
last  Shenandoah  campaign  to  prevent  our  pressing  too 
closely  upon  his  rear.  Immense  rocks  had  been  thrown 
down  and  trees  felled  for  this  purpose.  The  removal  of 
these  obstacles  caused  delay.  The  engagement  continued 
warm  along  the  whole  line  for  some  time,  when  a  sadden 
irruption  on  the  Union  right,  compelled  some  of  lleintzel- 
man's  men  to  give  ground.  This  was  however  a  leint. 
The  real  attack  was  on  the  left  Avith  overwhelming  force. 
The  enemy  had  massed  his  reinforcements,  on  his  right,  and 
at  5  o'clock  pushed  mass  after  mass  on  the  devoted  corps  of 
McDowell,  after  overwhelming  Porter,  and  driving  him 
back  on  the  centre  and  left.  The  two  corps  were  irretrieva- 
bly broken,  and  involved  in  this  ruin  Shurz,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  the  left  from  the  reserve.  Duryea's  Zouaves 
held  the  extreme  left,  where  swarmed  some  3,000  strag- 
glers in  the  retreat  to  Centre ville,  from  the  broken  corps  of 
Porter  and  others.  A  heavy  fire  of  batteries  suddenly 
opened  on  this  mass  ;  a  rush  to  the  rear  took  place,  which 
threatened  disaster,  but  it  was  stayed  by  the  steadiness  of 
the  right.  Ileintzelman  and  Sigel  stood  firm,  and  thus 
checked  the  pursuit  of  the  left,  by  the  enemy.  Nightfall 
now  closed  the  action,  and  the  army  retired  upon  Cen- 
treville.  While  this  battle  was  going  on,  Franklin's  corps 
was  six  miles  in  the  rear  and  Sumner  ten  miles  distant. 
Pichardson  and  Kimball,  of  Sumner's  corps,  arrived  at 
Centreville  Saturday  night  from  Alexandria,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  corps,  under  Sedgwick,  arrived  from  Ar- 
lington on  Sunday  morning,  and  Banks  at  Manasssa.  The 
two  corps  of  Franklin  and  Sumner  afiorded  30,000  men, 
with  which  to  renew  the  combat  on  the  31st,  but  Gen- 
eral Pope  judged  his  troops  too  much  exhausted  by 
hunger  and  fatigue  to  renew  the  battle.  The  following 
correspondence  took  place  : 

"  Centketille,  August  31,  18G2. 
"  SrR  :— Many  of  the  wounded  of  the  array  have  been  left  on  the 
field,  for  whom  I  desire  to  send  ambulances.     Will  you  please  inform 
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me  whether  you  consent  to  a  truce  until  they  are  cared  for?    I  am, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Jonx  Pope, 
''■  Major- General  United  States  Army,  Covi'g. 
"  Commanding  Officer,  Confederate  Forces,  near  Groveton.^^ 

"  Head-quaeters,   Army  of  ISToRTnERN  Virginia, 
''August  31,  18G2. 
"  Major-General  John  Pope,  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding,  &c.  : 

"  Sik: — Consideration  for  your  wounded  induces  me  to  consent  to 
your  sending  ambulances  to  convey  them  within  your  lines.  I  can- 
not consent  to  a  truce  nor  a  suspension  of  military  operations  of  this 
army.  If  you  desire  to  send  for  your  wounded,  should  your  am- 
bulances report  to  Dr.  Guilet,  medical  director  of  this  army,  he  will 
give  directions  for  their  transportation.  The  wounded  will  be 
paroled,  and  it  is  understood  that  no  delay  wHl  take  placo  in  their  re- 
moval.    Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  E.  E.  Lee,  General^ 

The  following  letter  was  dated  four  days  after  the  en- 
gagement : 

"  Centreville,  Virginia,  Septemler  3,  18C2. 
"  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Commanding  Confederate  Army  : 

"  General. — Medical  Director  Guilet,  of  the  Confederate  army,  and 
Medical  Director  McFarlin  of  the  United  States  army,  have  just  ar- 
rived here  from  the  battle-field,  near  Manassas.  The  accounts  they 
give  are  far  more  serious  than  my  previous  information  had  led  me  to 
believe.  Our  wounded  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  nearly  three 
thousand  have  no  commissary  stores,  and  my  supply  of  medical  com- 
forts are  wholly  inadequate.  "With  every  kindly  intention  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  under  your  command,  the  loss  of  life  must  be 
very  great,  unless  food  and  the  means  of  transporting  the  wounded 
within  our  own  lines  are  promptly  supplied.  I  know  of  no  source  of 
adequate  supply  nearer  than  Washington.  If,  General,  you  can  consist- 
ently with  duty,  transmit  supplies  of  food  and  transport  wagons  for 
wounded  to  pass  through  your  lines  to  and  return  to  the  battle-field, 
you  will  save  a  great  many  lives  and  much  suffering.  If  you  cannot 
do  this,  I  beg  that  you  will,  for  humanity  sake,  point  out  some  other 
way  in  which  medical  relief  may  be  obtained.  I  am  within  your 
lines,  and,  of  course,  cannot  provide  the  necessary  relief  without  your 
permission.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  "  Richard  H.  Coolidge, 

'■'Medical  Inspector,  United  States  Armyy 

The  effective  strength  of  the  arm}'-  under  Pope,  on 
Monday,  was,  according  to  General  Pope,  reported  at 
60,000  men.  There  were  also  25,000  volunteers  on  their 
way  from  Washington,  besides  Banks,  with  10,000,  who 
joined  on  Monday.  The  corps  under  General  Banks  left 
the  Eappahannock  west  of  Warrenton  on  the  26th  ;  pass- 
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cd  to  Brentsville,  and  tlience  north  of  Manassas  Junction, 
crossing  the  soutlicrn  extremity  of  the  old  battle-field,  and 
Bull  Run,  and  Mitchell's  Ford,  joining  the  Union  forces 
east  of  Bull  Run  on  the  night  of  the  30th.  On  the  31st 
they  were  engaged  in  holding  a  ford  against  the  enemy. 
'No  portion  of  his  corps  was  in  any  engagement  excejDt- 
ing  being  shelled  on  Tuesday,  near  the  Rappahannock. 
On  that  day  the  enemy  were  evidently  working  towards 
Fairfax  Court-House,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  Pope's 
right  and  rear,  while  strong  cavalry  demonstrations 
were  made  on  the  left  as  feints.  The  whole  force  of 
the  enemy  surrounded  three  sides  of  the  Union 
position.  The  division  of  Couch  and  one  brigade 
of  Sumner  held  Fairfax,  and  Hooker  reinforced  them  and 
took  command,  posting  himself  in  front  of  Germantown. 
McDowell  held  the  turnpike  from  Centreville  to  within  two 
miles  of  Fairfax.  Ileintzelman  with  Reno,  was  in  the 
rear.  The  latter  was  pushed  north  of  the  road  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Centreville.  General  Pope 
made  preparations  to  strengthen  his  right  in  the  direction 
of  Germantown,  where  he  expected  tlie  attack  which  took 
place  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday.  He  was  met  by 
Hooker  and  Reno,  who  had  been  reinforced  on  his  left  by 
Kearney.  The  battle  here,  called  Chantilly,  was  very 
severe  but  indecisive,  and  was  attended  with  the  loss  of 
General  Phil.  Kearney,  and  General  Stevens.  So  far  as 
the  enemy's  design  to  break  through  our  lines  at  this 
point,  cut  off  Pope's  supplies,  and,  perhaps,  reach  Wash- 
ington before  the  army  of  Virginia,  was  concerned,  they 
failed,  but  the  loss  of  two  such  officers  as  Kearney  and 
Stevens,  and  of  other  officers  and  privates,  amounting  to 
from  200  to  1, GOO,  according  to  different  computations, 
and  the  fact  that  we  merely  repulsed  this  very  important 
attack,  were  circumstances  not  calculated  to  give  en  ■ 
courageraent.  In  these  engagements  the  enemy  captured 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  many  thousand  side-arms,  and  great 
quantities  of  stores,  much  of  which  he  destroyed.  7,000 
prisoners  were  paroled.  The  army  now  held  positions  from 
Flint  Hill,  behind  Difficult  Creek,  towards  Manassas,  Hook- 
er holding  the  advance  towards  Germantown.  On  Tuesday 
afternoon  the  whole  army  commenced  its  retreat  to  the 
entrenchments  at  "Washington,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac,  which  were  reached  in  comparative  good  order  on 
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Tuesday,  the  2cl,  on  which  day  the  following  ordei*   ap- 
peared : 

"  Head-quarters  of  the  Army,  ADJUTANx-GENERAi.'a  Office, 
"  Washington,  September  2,  1863. 
"By  direction  of  the  President,  Major-General  McClellan  will  havo 
command  of  the  fortifications  of  Washington,  and  of  all  the  troops 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 

"  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"  E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Assistant  Adjutant-  General.'''' 

The  enemy's  cavalry  followed.  They  made  no  attack  on 
the  troops,  although  large  captures  of  stores  were  made. 
At  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  a  train  of  one 
hundred  wagons,  with  commissary  stores,  was  intercepted 
by  the  enemy  between  Fairfax  and  Centreville,  and  driven 
olf  toward  Manassas  before  the  party  could  be  overtaken. 
They  secured  the  entire  train.  The  shattered  columns 
v/ere  gathered  in  confusion  around  "Wasliington,  present- 
ing nearly  the  same  state  of  things  as  when  they  retired 
from  Bull  Run  in  1861.  General  McClellan  had  once 
before  the  same  task  of  reorganization. 

When  General  McClellan  had  fallen  back  before  the 
enemy,  on  the  first  of  July,  and  collected  his  broken 
columns  under  cover  of  the  gunboats  on  James  river,  he 
was  in  a  very  perilous  position.  His  means  for  a  forward 
movement  had  been  greatly  reduced,  while  the  enemy 
were  in  apparently  very  great  strength.  To  retreat  down 
the  Peninsula  in  face  of  a  powerful  enemy  was  a  hazard- 
ous proceeding.  To  embark  the  army,  even  if  there  had 
been  sufficient  transports,  while  the  enemy  commanded 
the  opposite  shore,  was  not  a  promising  operation.  The 
army  of  General  Pope  was  not  yet  ready  to  threaten 
Richmond  from  the  north,  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
enemy  were  available  for  any  exigency.  Under  such 
circumstances,  there  was  no  resource  but  to  remain  at  Har- 
rison's Landing,  and  by  seeming  to  threaten  Richmond, 
keep  the  enemy  employed  until  time  was  gained  for  a  new 
combination.  The  Government  had,  on  tlie  first  of  July, 
promptly  called  for  300,000  men,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  demand  for  300,000  more.  Time  was  required,  how- 
ever, for  the  enrolling  and  equipping  of  these  new  troops. 
To  abandon  the  Peninsula  before  they  were  ready,  would 
have  been  to  release  the  victorious  army  of  Lee  from 
ST 
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Richmond  and  let  it  rush  forward  upon  the  disorganized 
corps  which  were  about  to  be  combined  under  Pope,  thu3 
placing  the  National  Capital  in  very  great  danger.  By 
continuing  to  hold  Harrison's  Landing,  therefore,  General 
McClellan  in  effect  saved  Washington,  but  lie  did  it  at  an 
immense  loss  of  life.  The  mortality  from  the  nialaria  of 
the  swamps  v/as  frightful,  and  a  stream  of  troops  contin- 
ually poured  off  into  the  hospitals  of  the  northern  cities. 
The  troops  of  General  Burnside,  arrived  from  North  Caro- 
lina, did  not  ascend  the  river  to  tlie  camp  of  McClellan, 
but  landed  at  Fortress  Monroe,  where  they  remained  until 
August  1st,  when  they  got  the  order  to  proceed  to  Aquia 
Creek,  which  they  reached  August  2d.  The  difficulty  of 
extricating  the  army  from  the  Peninsula  first  occupied  the 
attention  of  General  Ilalleck  when  he  reached  Washing- 
ton to  assume  command,  July  22d.  On  the  Qlth  he  left 
Washington,  in  company  with  General  Burnside,  for  Mc- 
Clellan's  head-quarters,  to  consult  on  the  position  of  the 
army.  General  McClellan  required  50,000  fresh  troops 
to  make  an  advance,  but  General  Halleck  assured  him 
there  were  but  20,000  to  spare,  and  McClellan  agreed  to 
make  the  attempt  with  that  number.  General  Halleck 
returned  to  Washington  on  the  27th,  and  received  a  tele- 
gram fi'om  McClellan  that  35,000  men  would  be  required. 
This  was  more  than  could  be  spared  in  the  judgment  of 
General  Halleck,  and  the  evacuation  was  ordered  on  the 
Gth,  against  the  strong  protestation  of  McClellan.  There 
were  at  that  time  90,000  men  with  McClellan,  10,000  with 
Burnside  at  Fortress  Monroe,  40,000  with  Pope,  before 
Washington,  20,000  with  Wadsvvortli  in  Washington, 
10,000  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  10,000  with  General  Cox 
in  Western  Virginia,  making  an  aggregate  of  180,000 
men,  of  whom  one-half  was  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
Richmond  under  McClellan,  who  estimated  the  enemy  at 
200,000,  but  promised  with  a  reinforcement  of  35,000 
to  capture  Richmond.  That  would  leave  55,000  to  cover 
Washington,  and  by  attacking  Richmond,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  enemy  to  leave  it  and  attack  Washington. 
General  Halleck,  how^ev'cr,  impelled  by  the  influences  which 
had  placed  him  in  command,  decided  that  McClellan 
Bhould  be  withdrawn  and  join  Pope  before  Washington. 
It  was  apparent  that  without  the  utmost  celerity  of  niove- 
rncnt  after  starting,  the  enemy  could  crush  Pope  before 
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McClellan  could  reacli  liim,  but  to  move  90,000  men  with 
their  material  was  a  vast  undertaking,  the  more  so  that 
experience  had  shown  the  unreliability  of  the  War  De- 
partment for  means  of  transportation.  He  returned  to 
Wasliiiigton  on  the  27th,  and  immediately  conferred  with 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War.  -General  Pope,  after 
a  long  conference,  left  on  the  following  day  for  Warren- 
ton  to  put  iiis  troops  in  motion,  and  at  the  same  time, 
Burnside's  troops  embarked  from  the  Peninsula  and  land- 
ed at  Aquia  Creek.  McClellan,  meantime,  made  many 
demonstrations  towards  the  enemy  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  these  were  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  press 
as  steps  to  the  capture  of  Richmond.  The  "  advance" 
was  described  with  great  minuteness  of  detail,  and  the 
general  adroitly,  in  a  general  order,  complained  to  the 
government  that  they  were  "revealing  his  plans."  AU 
this  succeeded  in  inquieting  the  enemy,  and  on  the  31st  of 
July,  a  large  artillery  force  with  heavy  guns  went  down 
from  liichmond,  on  the  soutli  side  of  the  James  river,  and 
opened  a  tierce  fire  on  the  fleet,  causing  it  to  change  posi- 
tion, without,  Ivowever,  doing  much  damage.  This  fact, 
that  batteries  of  the  enemy  reached  the  shipping,  determin- 
ed General  McClellan  to' dislodge  them.  On'the  2d,  600 
troops  crossed  the  river  and  destroyed  the  houses  and 
woods  that  gave  shelter  to  the  enemy,  while  the  gunboats 
shelled  the  shores  below.  On  the  3d,  the  troops  across  the 
river  were  reinforced,  and  reconnoitred  fourteen  miles 
towards  Petersburg,  and  skirmished  with  the  enemy  and 
returned  to  the  river. 

The  events  in  the  valley,  under  General  Pope,  had  now 
so  far  progressed  that  the  pressure  upon  the  enemy 
from  the  north  was  daily  increasing.  The  moment  of 
evacuation  from  tlie  Peninsula  had  therefore  arrived. 
General  Burnside's  troops  left  the  fortress  on  the  2d, 
and  preparations  for  removing  heavy  guns  and  baggage 
were  made  by  a  supply  of  transports.  'Meantime,  on  the 
4th,  Hooker's  and  Sedgwick's  divisions,  with  four  bat- 
teries all  under  Hooker,  moved  forward  to  the  attack  of 
Malvern  Hill,  nine  miles  towards  Pichmond.  This'was 
duly  proclaimed  as  the  renewed  forward  movement.  The 
position  was  occupied  by  two  of  the  enemy's  regiments 
of  infantry,  which  retired  upon  Richmond.  The  enemy 
immediately  began  to  concentrate  his  forces  round  Mai- 
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vera  Hill,  wliere  Hooker  remained  until  Sunday  the  6th, 
when  he  fell  hack  to  the  encampment,  and  Butteriicld's 
brio;ade  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  James  river.  General 
Hooker,  before  the  war  committee,  thought  proper 'to 
state  as  follows : 

"  And  I  will  say  further,  that  after  General  McOTellan  received  hig 
orders  to  abandon  Harrison's  Landint^,  I  went  to  him  vohmtarily,  and 
suggested  that,  with  the  force  we  had  there  we  could  tate  riieliniond, 
and  pressed  him  to  do  it.  So  confident  was  I  that  we  would  l»e  suc- 
cessful, that  I  was  willing  to  take  the  advance,  and  so  assured  him. 
This  interview  took  place  at  12  o'clock  on  Sunday.  From  that  inter- 
view I  returned  to  my  camp,  stopping  on  the  way  two  hours.  On 
reaching  my  camp,  I  found  on  my  table  an  order  from  General 
McClellan  to  prepare  myself  with  three  days'  rations  and  the  usual 
amount  of  ammunition,  and  to  be  ready  to  march  at  2  o'clock  on 
Monday.  This  order  was  communicated  to  the  Vv  hole  army,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  order  meant  Richmond.  J  had  said  to  General 
McClellan  that  if  we  were  unsuccessful  it  wouM  probably  cost  hira 
his  head,  but  that  ho  might  as  well  die  for  an  old  sheep  as  for  a  lamb. 
I  told  him  that  I  knew  of  no  better  place  to  put  an  army  than  be- 
tween Johnston — who  was  at  that  time  in  Pope's  front — and  the  de- 
fences of  Richmond  ;  that  the  troops  holding  those  defences  would 
have  to  march  to  the  succor  of  Jackson,  and  would  be  compelled  to 
come  out  and  give  battle  outside  of  their  defences,  where  I  knew  we 
were  always  stronger  than  the  enemy.  But  before  the  time  arrived 
for  executing  that  order  it  was  countermanded,  and  hence  the  results 
of  Pope's  campaign." 

Transports  had  now  arrived,  and  an  order  appeared  for 
the  shipment  of  the  heavy  guns.  Monday,  the  lltli  of 
August,  four  batteries  of  artillery  were  shipped  on  board 
vessels,  and  towed  down  the  river.  The  next  day  the 
entire  artillery  reserve  was  also  sent  in  the  same  direction. 
Orders  were  tlien  issued  for  all  the  extra  baggage,  ammu- 
nition, tents,  knapsacks,  and  other  articles,  to  be  placed 
on  board  transports.  On  the  14th,  the  engineer  regiment 
got  the  route  by  the  new  road,  and  were  followed  l3y  the 
corps  of  Heintzelman,  composed  of  Hooker's  and  Kearney's 
divMons,  which  took  the  Coles  Fo'rd  route  on  the  15th, 
to  Williamsburg.  Porter's  corps  proceeded  on  the  lino  to 
Charles  City  Gourt-House.  Franklin's  corps  followed 
Porter's  route,  and  was  succeeded  by  Franklin  and  Keyes, 
Sumner  closing  the  infantry  column.  Three  United  States 
cavalry  regiments  and  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  covered 
the  rear.  On  the  14th,  Heintzelman's  corps  embarked 
from  Yorktown,  followed  by  Keyes  and  Porter  from  New- 
port News,  where  Franklin  also  embarked,    Sumner  sailed 
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from  Fortress  Monroe.  Sedgwick's  corps  followed  for  the 
same  place.  Porter's  corps  was  ordered  to  report  to 
Bnrnside,  at  Aquia  Creek,  where  he  arrived  on  the  22d. 
The  movement  of  the  arm_y,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  very  prompt  and  rapid ;  the  army  numbered  90,- 
000  men,  a  large  number  sick,  and  it  had  an  immense 
material  to  be  moved.  On  the  3d  of  August,  a  tele- 
graphic order  was  made  to  evacuate.  On  the  4:th, 
General  McClellan  made  a  strong  protest  against  the 
movement.  General  Ilalleck  replied,  reiteratin.g  the  order 
or.  the  6th.  On  the  11th,  batteries  were  shipped,  and  on  the 
14tli  most  of  the  troops  embarked  at  Fortress  Monroe  for 
Alexandria.  General  McClellan  left  Harrison's  Landing 
on  the  16th,  and  reached  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  19th. 
All  day  the  Roads  were  filling  up  with  the  immense  fleet, 
embracing  every  conceivable  kind  of  craft,  presenting,  as 
it  turned  "the  point  of  Newport  News,  a  grand,  though 
melancholy  sight.  Melancholy,  because  it  filled  the  mind 
with  the  recollection  of  the  great  and  profitless  events  and 
scenes  since  the  Potomac  army,  the  grandest  the  continent 
ever  beheld,  landed  there  last  Spring,  and  commenced  its 
proud,  confident,  even  defiant  march  up  the  Peninsula ;  be- 
cause it  brought  to  miud  the  bloody  contests  it  had  seen,  the 
tens  of  thousands  slain ;  the  tens  of  thousands  more  wasted 
by  disease;  the  untold  human  suffering;  the  bloodiest 
page  in  modern  warfare;  because  it  overwhelmed  the 
mind  with  the  contrast  of  what  that  army  was  with  its 
promises,  its  hopes,  and  the  expectations  reposed  in  it, 
and  what  it  had  become,  what  it  had  done,  and  what  it 
had  failed  to  do,  and  what  it  was  about  to  do — returning 
wtih  less  than  half  its  numbers,  along  the  route  it  went,  by 
which  it  advanced,  almost  every  mile  of  which  is  marked 
by  unenumerated  graves  of  fallen  heroes.  So  ends  the 
campaign  of  the  Peninsula — so  comes  back  the  army  of 
the  Potomac ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

TliO  Expedition  of  Burnside. — Its  Desip;ii. — Capture  of  N'ewbern. — Battle. — • 
Boaufort  Captured. — Opened  to  Trade. — Withdrawal  of  Troop.s. — liiltou 
Head. — Fernandma  taken. — Jacksonville. — Brunswick. — Hunter  in  Com- 
mand.— Pulaski. — Hunter's  Order  to  Free  Negroes. — President  Lincclns 
Eevokes  it. — Charleston. — James  Island. — Benham  Arrested. — James 
Island  Evacuated. — Negroes  Disbanded. — Hunter  superseded. 

The  expedition  of  General  Burnside  to  the  coast  of 
I^orth  Carolina,  the  successful  landing  of  wliich  was  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  chapter,  was  designed  in  its  inception, 
to  liare  aided  the  movement  upon  Richmond,  by  approach- 
ing the  point  from  the  south-east,  on  the  line  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Petersburg  railroad,  and  as  such  was  planned  bj 
General  McClellan,  as  a  branch  of  the  great  forward  move- 
mentj  initiated  by  the  February  orders  of  the  President. 
After  landing  at  Roanoke  Island,  and  occupying  the  ad- 
jacent shores — Edenton  and  other  points — ]>reparations 
were  made  to  extend  the  occupation  of  the  North  Carolina 
coast.  The  events  on  the  Potomac  resulting  in  the  evac- 
uation of  Manassas,  and  the  concentration  of  the  enemy 
at  Richmond,  changed  the  aspect  of  aifairs  for  Burnside, 
for  whom  fears  were  entertained,  as  he  proceeded  north- 
ward. The  governor  of  North  Carolina  had  ordered  a 
draft  of  citizens,  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  Confederate 
army.  The  citizens  of  Tyrrel  county,  who  were  opposed 
to  the  draft,  invited  the  occupation  of  Columbia,  which  is 
on  the  north  side  of  Albemarle  Sound,  in  the  view  tliat 
if  captured  aiid  paroled,  they  would  be  enabled  to  remain 
passive  during  the  contest.  Accordingly  General  Foster, 
with  2,000  men,  left  Roanoke  Island  for  Columbia.  Mean- 
time, however,  the  order  for  draft  had  been  countermanded, 
and  when  the  expedition  arrived,  it  found  Columbia  de- 
serted, and  the  expedition  returned  to  Roanoke  Island  on 
the  following  day.  AVhilo  this  operation  was  being  exe- 
cuted, preparations  for  the  whole  force  to  move'  upon 
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Newbern,  North  Carolina,  had  been  completed,  and  on 
the  lOth  of  ]\Iarch,  the  same  day  on  which  Centreville 
was  evacirated,  the  whole  force  sailed  for  Pamlico  Sound. 
Newbern  is  a  flonrishing  city,  on  the  Nense  river,  at  the 
coniiuence  of  the  Trent,  and  where  the  JSTeuse  widens  into 
a  broad  arm  before  discharging  itself  into  Pamlico  Sound. 
It  is  connected  with  Ealeigh,  ninety  miles  distant,  by  the 
JSTorth  Carolina  railroad.  The  expedition  at  Ilatteras  was 
joined  by  the  fleet,  under  Commodore  Kowan,  and  the 
whole  reached  the  JN^euse  on  the  12th,  when  the  fleet  be- 
gan shelling  the  point  which  had  been  selected  for  land- 
ing. At  11-.30,  the  disembarkation  hiid  been  effected,  and 
the  troops  began  to  advance,  under  Peno,  without  meeting 
the  enemy.  After  a  march  of  four  miles,  the  army  en- 
camped for  the  night,  and  at  daybreak  of  the  14th,  re- 
sumed the  forward  niovement  in  three  columns,  under 
Generals  Foster,  Peno  and  Parke, 

The  advance  under  Peno  soon  encountered  the  enemy, 
who  held  a  line  of  intrenchments  extending  from  the 
river  at  Fort  Thompson,  where  it  was  protected  by  a  bat- 
tery of  thirteen  guns,  the>  distance  of  a  mile.  The  force 
of  the  enemy  was  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  five  hun- 
dred cavalry,  and  eighteen  guns,  under  Prigadier-Gen- 
eral  L,  O.  Branch.  General  Foster's  brigade  was  ordered  up 
the  main  country  road,  to  attack  the  enemy's  left ;  General 
Keno  up  the  railroad,  to  attack  their  right,  and  General 
Parke  to  follow  General  Foster,  and  attack  the  enemy  in 
front,  with  instructions  to  support  either  or  both  brigades. 
General  Foster's  brigade  advanced  up  the  main  road,  the 
twenty-fourth  Massachusetts  was  sent  into  the  woods  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  and  opening  a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy, 
coinnrenced  the  action  of  the  first  brigade.  The  twenty- 
seventh  was  sent  to  their  left  to  support  them,  and  news 
being  received  that  the  enemy  were  trying  to  outflank  us 
on  the  right,  the  twenty-fifth  was  sent  out  to  resist  the 
movement.  The  tvrenty-third  being  moved  to  the  front 
next  in  line  of  battle,  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy,  which 
was  replied  to  by  very  heavy  volleys,  and  a  cannonade 
from  a  park  of  field-pieces  behind  the  breastwork.  The 
tenth  Connecticut  moved  to  the  extreme  right,  where  the 
ground  was  very  marshy,  and  had  a  difHcult  position  to 
hold.  The  line  of  battle  was  completed  by  Parke's 
brigade,  ^vhich  following  up  the  main  road,  was  placed  in 
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line  between  the  tenth  Connecticut  and  twenty-first  Mas- 
sachufictts,  the  fourth  Khode  Ishind  holding  the  rio-ht  of 
line,  the  eighth  Connecticut  the  next  place,  the  fifth  Ilhode 
Island  next,  and  the  eleventh  Connecticut  on  the  left.    The 
guns   of    the  enemy   played  upon    this   line   with   great 
effect,  and  the  twenty-first  sufi'ered  so  severely  that  Colonel 
Clark  determined  upon  storming  the  battery  in  his  front. 
The  regiment  leaped  forvrard  at  the  double-quick,  and  won 
the  bteastwork   Upon  the  railroad.     The  colors  were  im- 
mediately planted  upon  a  frame  house,  and  the  sight  of 
them  threw  the  enemy's  gunners  into  panic,  and  they  fled. 
Tlie  regiment  now  charged  upon  the  guns,  but  were  taken 
in  flank  by  a  reinforcement  of  the  enemy,  and  escaped  over 
the  parapet.     Meantime  the  fourth  Ehode  Island  had  been 
ably  sustaining  its  ground  against  a  battery  of  five  guns. 
They  got  the  order  to  charge,  went  at  the  double-quick 
directly  up  to  the  battery,  firing  as  they  ran,  and  entered 
the  right  flank  between  a  brick-yard  and  the  end  of  the 
parapet.     "When  fairly  inside,  the  colonel  formed  the  right 
Aving   in   line  of  battle,  and   at  their  head  charged  down 
upon  the  guns  at  double-quick,  the  left  wing  forming  ir- 
regulai'ly,  and  going  as  they  could.    With  a  steady  line  of 
cold  steel,  the  Ilhode  Islanders  bore  down  upon  the  enemy, 
and,  routing  them,  captured  the  whole  battery,  with  its  two 
flags,  and  planted  the  stars  and  stripes  upon  the  parapet.    The 
eighth  Connecticut,  fifth  Ilhode  Island,  and  eleventh  Con- 
necticut, coming  up  to  their  support,  the  rebels  fled  with 
precipitation,  and  left  us  in  undisputed  possession.     Gen- 
eral Reno  finally  ordered  a  charge,  which  was  led  by  the 
fifty-first  Xew  York,  up  an  acclivity  over  brushwood  and 
abatis  into  the  redan.     The  fifty-first  Pennsylvania,  for  a 
long  time  lield  in  reserve,  was  ordered  up  to  j^articipate  in 
the  decisive  charge  of  the  whole  brigade  upon  the  line  of 
redans,  and  passing  through  the  fifty-first  New-York,  as  it 
was  lying  on  the  ground,  after  having  exhausted  all  its  am- 
munition, came  under  the  heaviest  fire,  and  without  flinch- 
ing or  wavering,  moved  to  its  place,  and  rushed,  with  the 
other  regiments,  upon  the  defences  of  the  enemy.     This 
movement  was  supported  by  the  fourth  Ilhode  Island  from 
the  captured  batteries,  and  the   enemy,  already  demoral- 
ized by  the  breaking  of  their  centre,  fell  back  before  the 
grand  charge  upon  the  left  and  front  of  their  position,  and 
fled  in  confusion.     The  Union  loss  was  ninety-one  killed, 
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4:66  wounded.  By  tliis  victory  our  combined  force  have 
captured  eight  batteries,  containing  forty-six  heavy  guns, 
and  three  batteries  of  hght  artillery,  of  six  guns  each,  mak- 
ing in  all  sixty-four  gmis  ;  two  steamboats,  a  number  of 
sailing  vessels,  wagons,  horses,  a  large  quantity  of  ammu- 
]iition,  commissary  and  quartermaster's  stores,  forage,  the 
entire  camp  equipage  of  the  rebel  troops,  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  rosin,  turpentine,  cotton,  etc.,  and  over  tv/o  hundred 
prisoners. 

The  enemy,  after  retreating  in  great  confusion,  throw- 
ing away  blankets,  knapsacks,  arms,  etc.,  across  the  rail- 
road bridge  arid  country  road,  burned  the  former,  and  de- 
stroyed the  draw  of  the  latter,  thus  preventing  further  pur- 
suit, and  causing  detention  in  occupying  the  town  by  our 
military  force. 

The  fleet  continued  its  way  to  the  city,  which  was  found 
abandoned.  The  enemy  fired  the  raih-oad  bridge  and  the 
county  road  bri(Jge  over  the  Trent,  a  number  of  cotton 
batteries,  and  also  the  city  in  several  places.  The  army 
in  the  meantime  had  arrived  in  front  of  Newbern,  but  the 
bridge  being  burned  it  encamped  on  the  outside.  With 
the  aid  of  two  small  steamers  that  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned, the  corps  of  General  Foster  were  ferried  over  and 
took  possession  of  the  town.  Many  acts  of  wanton  de- 
Btruction  of  property  were  committed  before  order  could 
be  established.  General  Foster  having  appointed  a  pro- 
vost-marshal, before  nine  o'clock  that  night  perfect  order 
prevailed  throughout  the  city.  Citizens  applied  for  pro- 
tection to  their  property  in  many  instances,  and  when  real 
danger  existed  it  was  afforded.  The  negroes  were  the 
most  difficult  to  control,  Eelieved  from  the  strict  rule 
which  prohibits  a  negro  from  being  abroad  at  night,  they 
prowled  about  the  streets  until  a  late  hovir,  but  were  quiet 
about  ten  o'clock. 

On  the  15tli  the  following  order  appeared  : — 

"  Eead-quaetees  Department  North  Caeolixa, 
"Newbeen,  March  15,  1862. 
"Special  Orders,  No.  51.  *  *  *  h:  * 

"4.  Brigadier-General  J.  G.  Foster  is  hereby  appointed  military 
governor  of  Newbern  and  its  suburbs,  and  will  be  obeyed  and  re- 
spected accordingly. 

"5.  Brigadier-General  J.   G.  Foster,  military  governor  of  New- 
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bern,  will  (lirect  that  the  churches  be  opened  at  a  suitable  hour  to- 
morrow, in  order  thcat  the  chaplains  of  the  dift'erent  regiments  may 
hold  divine  services  iu  them.     The  bells  will  be  rung  as  usual. 
*****  *  *  * 

"By  command  of  Brigadier-General  A.  E.  BunxsiDE. 

"Lewis  Eioumond,  Amatant  Ad']uiant- General.'''' 


Tho  enemy  retired  for  some  distance,  and  General 
Branc-Ii  \vas  superseded  by  General  Eansom,  who  had 
been  an  oliieer  of  the  United  States  army. 

The  t(nvn  of  Beaufort,  having  a  population  of  6,S09, 
lias  the  best  h.arbor  on  the  North  CaroHna  coast,  is  situated 
to  the  southeast  of  Newbern,  on  Onslow  bay.  Tlie  har- 
bor is  commanded  by  Fort  Macon,  and  the  Nashville 
steamer  was  then  in  port.  General  Burnside,  at  the 
close  of  March,  despatched  a  force  to  occupy  Beaufort,  aud 
reduce  Fort  Macon.  On  the  18th  March,  Generals  Ikirn- 
side  and  Farke  inade  a  reconnoissance  toward  Beaufort, 
and  General  Parke's  brigade  embarked  ou  the  19th  to 
Morehead  City.  On  the  "20th,  the  troops  reached  New- 
port, hurrying  forward  to  prevent  the  threatened  advance 
of  the  rebels  and  the  burning  of  railroad  bridges.  They 
reached  Newport,  nine  miles  on  the  road,  in  time  to  save 
the  bridges,  and  encamped  there  over  night.  On  the  22d 
they  entered  Morehead  Cit}^,  and  found  it  evacuated  by 
the  inhabitants.  Lieutenant  Flagler,  ordnance  officer, 
and  a  member  of  General  Parke's  staff,  crossed  over  to 
Fort  Macon,  a  distance  of  two  miles  across  Rogue's  Sound, 
with  a  Hag  of  truce,  and  demanded  a  surrender,  which 
was  refi'itd,  aiid  preparations  were  made  for  a  regular 
siege.  The  fort  is  situated  off  a  bluff  on  Rogue's  Bank, 
one  mile  a:id  three-quarters  from  the  town.  It  com- 
numded  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  having  a  full  sweep 
of  lire  over  the  main  channel.  Opposite  the  fort,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  is  Shackleford  Bank,  one  mile^and 
a  half  across.  The  fortification  was  of  hexagonal  form, 
had  two  tiers  of  guns — one  in  a  casemated  bomb-proof,  and 
the  other  en.  harhette.  Its  armament  consisted  of  tw^cnty 
thirt3--two  pounders,  thirty  twenty-four  pounders,  two 
eigh teen-pounders,  three  field-pieces  for  flanking  defence, 
twelve  flank  howitzers,  eight  eight-inch  howitzers  (heavy), 
eight  eight-inch  howitzers""(light),  one  thirteen-inch  mortar, 
three  ten-inch  mortars,  aud  two  Coehorn  mortars — making 
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a  total  of  eighty-nine  guns.  The  war  garrison  of  the  fort 
was  three  hundred  men. 

The  fort  was  occupied  by  500  troops,  under  Lieutenant 
Smith.  The  tire  opened  upon  the  foTt  from  three  shore- 
batteries  on  the  26tii,  followed  by  tlie  fire  from  the  fleet  of 
tliree  steamers,  under  Commander  Lockwood. 

When  within  range,  and  as  near  as  tlie  slioals  allowed 
us  to  approach,  the  Daylight  opened  fire,  followed  in  suc- 
cession by  the  State  of  Georgia,  Commander  James  F. 
Armstrong  ;  the  gunboat  Chippewa,  Lieuteiuintj;oinmand- 
ing  A.  Bryson  ;  and  the  bark  Gemsbok,  Acting  Lieutenant 
Edward  Cavendish.  The  three  steamers  moved  around  in 
a  circle,  delivering  their  fire  as  they  came  within  range, 
at  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant  from  the  fort.  The  gun- 
boat atta(;k  on  the  fort  was  not  borne  meekly,  for  the  el- 
lipse had  not  been  sailed  over  before  Captain  Pool  opened 
on  the  squadron  from  his  heavy  guns  on  the  south  angle 
of  the  upper  terrapleine  with  greftt  precision.  His  colnm- 
biads  and  six-inch  rifles  were  served  so  well  that  a  shot 
entered  the  Daylight  on  the  starboard  quarter,  breaking 
up  several  bulkheads  ;  a  shell  tore  through  the  Georgia'^ 
flag ;  the  rigging  of  the  Daylight  was  cut  up  ;  the  Chip- 
pewa was  grazed ;  and  the  Gemsbok  had  some  of  her 
braces  and  backstays  carried  away.  The  sea  now  became 
so  rough  that  the  boats  hauled  off,  after  fighting  one  hour 
and  a  quarter.  The  boats  were  so  unsteady  that  their 
shot  did  not  i.;ke  eficct. 

Meantime  the  siege  batteries  had  been  energetically  work- 
ed. These  we;'e  tliree  in  number — one  of  three  thirty- 
pounder  Parrott  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Lewis  O. 
Morris,  of  company  C,  first  artillery  (regulars);  one  of  four 
ten-inch  mortars,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Flagler 
in  person  ;  and  one  of  four  eight-inch  mortars,  commanded 
by  Second  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Prouty,  of  company  C,  twenty- 
fifth  Massachusetts  volunteers.  Captain  Morris  was  as- 
sisted by  First  Lieutenant  Cowan  and  Second  Lieutenant 
Pollock;  Lieutenant  Flagler  by  Captain  Duncan  A.  Pell, 
of  General  Burnside's  staff,  and  Captain  Amnion,  of  the 
third  New  York  artillery ;  Lieutenant  Prouty  in  part  by 
Captain  Caswell  and  his  fighting  sailor,  James  Judge. 
The  mortal's  v;erc  worked  by  detachments  from  company 
I,  third  Xew  York  artillery,  the  Parrotts  by  Captain  Mor- 
ris's own  regulars.     The  batteries  were  all  constructed  at 
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tlie  rear  of  the  sand-hills,  the  sides  and  front  being  formed 
of  sand-bags,  of  which  the  walls  of  the  service-magazine 
were  also  made.  The  platforms  were  laid  as  substantially 
as  the  shifting  nature  of  the  sand  would  allow,  and  suit- 
able embrasuTes  were  constructed  for  the  Parrott  guns. 
The  ten-inch  mortars  were  placed  furthest  from  the  "fort, 
the  distance  being  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  ;  the  Parrott  guns  were  two  hundred  yards  directly 
in  front ;  and  the  eight-inch  mortars  two  hundred  yards 
still  further  on,  and  a  little  nearer  the  beach.  Besides 
these,  a  small  rifled  howitzer  was  taken  from  the  little  cap- 
tured'steamer  North  State  and  placed  in  battery,  in  charge 
of  Captain  Caswell  of  that  vessel  and  some  of  his  crew. 
The  whole  siege  train,  then,  consisted  of  eight  mortars  and 
three  rifled  cannon  (if  we  except  the  small  howitzer, 
which,  however  good  in  a  ship's  launch,  can  hardly  be 
termed  a  siege-piece).  On  the  two  barges  towed  down  by 
the  Alice  Price,  four  were  thirty-pounder  Parrotts,  and  a 
twelve-poun.der  Wiard  steel  gun,  protected  by  bales  of  wet 
hay  and  cotton,  which  formed  temporar}--  embrasures.  At 
9  o'clock  the  scene  was  very  grand,  and  would  have 
afforded  the  materials  for  a  vernet  battle-piece.  The 
squadron  steaming  slowly  in  their  elliptical  course,  and 
firing  by  turns  ;  the  fort  pouring  fire  and  smoke  at  two 
sides  ;  our  land-batteries  all  engaged  at  once ;  the  smoke- 
pufis  of  the  badly-sent  bombs  showing  clear  and  white 
against  the  blue  sky  ;  the  Confederate  flag  flying  over  the 
green  slopes  of  the  work ;  and  the  bright  sun  above  all 
shining  on  the  picture.  The  thunder  of  cannon  shook  the 
solid  ground,  and  the  window-panes  rattled  in  the  houses 
as  if  they  would  be  shivered  the  next  instant.  At  10 
o'clock  the  gunboats  drew  ofl:',  and  the  terrific  cannonade 
continued  until  4  p.  m.,  when  the  place  surrendered.  The 
garrison  were  allowed  the  honors  of  war.  The  offi- 
cers retained  their  side-arms  and  all  paroled.  Seven 
men  were  killed  and  eio;hteen  wounded,  two  mortallv.  The 
enemy  6  loss  is  not  known. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Macon  gave  possession  of  the  harbor 
of  Beaufort,  and  General  Burnsi'de  could  now  receive  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements  from  vessels  of  large  class,  which 
could  not  by  any  possibility  cross  the  bar  at  Hatteras. 

Meantime  General  Peno  had  been  sent  by  General 
Burnside  to  destroy  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal.     He  laud- 
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ed,  accordingly,  at  EHzabetli  City  on  tlie  lOtli,  with  live 
regiments.  Colonel  Hawkins  leading  the  advance  with 
three  regiments,  lost  his  way,  and  General  Keno  en- 
conntered  the  enemy  at  Sontli  Mills,  intrenched  with 
batteries  in  position,  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  which  com- 
manded the  approaches  over  the  open  fields.  Colonel 
Howard,  of  the  marine  artillerj',  in  advance,  fired  upon 
the  enemy,  and  onr  pieces  were  put  in  position  for  a  three 
hours'  artillery  duel.  General  Reno  sent  regiments  to  the 
right  and  left  to  outflank  the  enemy :  the  movement  was 
finely  executed.  When  Colonel  Hawkins  came  up.  General 
Reno  ordered  him  to  the  right,  but  coming  into  the  open 
field,  he  charged  on  the  eneni}^  with  the  bayonet. 

A  ciiarge  was  then  made  by  other  regiments  on  both 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  who  retreated  to  the  canal  locks,  and 
thence  to  Norfolk.  Our  loss  in  commissioned  ofiicers 
was,  killed,  one  ;  wounded,  seven  ;  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, killed,  two  ;  wounded,  thirteen ;  privates,  killed,  six  ; 
wounded,  forty. 

General  Reno,  after  remaining  six  hours  on  the  field  of 
battle,  returned  to  Elizabeth  City.  Seventeen  of  our 
wounded  were  left  on  the  field  in  charge  of  a  surgeon, 
with  a  flag  of  truce. 

The  enemy's  loss  was  reported  thirty-eight  killed  and 
wounded.     General  Reno  then  embarked  his  force. 

The  administration  of  affairs  in  Kortli  Carolina  was 
burdensome  to  General  Burnside,  who,  however,  acted  with 
vigor  when  there  was  occasion  for  action.  A  Mr.  White, 
a  pilot  who  had  served  the  Union  ships,  on  making-  a 
visit  to  his  wife  at  Edenton  was  seized  under  threat  of  being 
hanged  as  a  spy.  In  return,  General  Burnside  seized  the 
commissioners  of  the  town  of  Edenton,  and  held  them  as 
hostages  for  the  safety  of  White. 

The  government  at  Washington  appointed  the  Hon. 
Edward  Stanly  military  governor  of  North  Carolina,  of 
which  State  lie  was  a  native.  He  was  invested  with  the 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  that  station,  including  the 
power  to  establish  all  necessary  offices  and  tribunals,  and 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  President,  or  until  the  loyal  inhabitants  shall  organize 
a  State  government  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  His  powers  are  exactly  similar  to  those 
with  which  Governor  Johnson  of  Tennessee  was  invested. 
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The  adiniiiistration  of  affairs  was  on  aline  of  policy  calcu- 
lated to  develo])  the  loyalty,  if  any  existed,  among  the  peo- 
ple to  the  old  Union.  For  this  purpose  it  was  of  the  high- 
est importance  that  the  local  laws  and  institutions  Should 
be  respected  as  much  as  the  circumstances  would  admit. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Beaufort,  that  port 
was  opened  to  trade  June  1st,  and  several  cargoes  of  goods 
arrived  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  hut  there 
were  no  means  of  ipayment  except  Confederate  paper  mon- 
ey. Meantime  large  reinforcements  had  reached  General 
Bnrnside,  and  his  division  was  raised  to  a  corps  (Vannee 
of  which  the  iirst  division  was  under  General  Foster,  the 
second,  under  General  Reno,  and  the  third  under  General 
Pope.  TJiere  were  no  efforts  made  to  extend  the  conquest 
inland ;  and  when  made  requisite  in  consequence  of 
affairs  in  the  Peninsula,  General  Biu'nside,  with  the  large 
portion  of  his  troops,  was  withdrawn.  They  took  their 
departure  through  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  via  Xorfolk 
for  FortJ'css  Monroe,  where  they  remained  until  the  evac- 
uatioji  of  the  Peninsula  being  determined  on,  tliey  joined 
McDowell  at  Fredericksburg.  General  Foster  remained 
in  command  of  tlie  troops  left  to  protect  the  military  gov- 
ernor, Stauly.  Tlie  North  Carolina  expedition  had  been 
productive  of  no  important  results.  Certain  towns  on  the 
immediate  coast  had  been  occupied,  but  the  citizens  were 
generally  hostile.  Where  Union  sentiments  were  pro- 
fessed, it  was  evidently  only  to  escape  the  inconvenience 
of  a]iparent  hostility. 

Tiie  occupation  of  Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  by 
General  Sherm-m  was  followed  by  a  proclan)ation,*  in 
which  he  exhorted  the  people  to  return  to  their  constitu- 
tional allegiance,  and  declaring  that  Vvdiile  he  came  to  en- 
force obedience  to  the  Federal  laws,  he  should  respect 
constitutional  obligations  and  local  rights.  The  opera- 
tions of  his  coniiuand  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  oc- 
cupation and  fortification  of  Hilton  Head,  Edisto,  Dau- 
fuskie,  and  Tybee  Islands.  Under  these  circumstances, 
great  effort  had  been  made  to  support  the  latent  Union 
feeling  ki  that  section.  Correspondence  opened  with  lead- 
ing n\en  developed  the  existence  of  Union  parties  in  Flor- 
ida, which  would  not  be  slack  in  showiiig  itself  if  tliG 
military  pressure  was  removed.  General  Sherman  there- 
*  Pago  375. 
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fore  combined  a  strong  military  and  -naval  demonstration 
against  Savannah,  which  produced  the  effect  of. concen- 
trating there  all  the  disjjosabl'e  forces  of  that  section.  It 
resulted  that  on  the  appearance  of  the  fleet,  before  the 
Floridan  cities,  thus  denuded  of  troop's,  thej  surrendered 
at  once  ;  and  in  Jacksonville  the  political  results  were  at 
once  manifest  in  the  open  declaration  of  Union  sentiments 
by  numbers  of  wealthy  and  influential  citizens.  Measures 
were  taken  for  the  election  of  municipal  and  State  officers, 
and  there  were  hopes  entertained  of  the  return  of  Florida 
to  the  Union  by  the  1st  of  Jime.  The  people  were  re- 
tniTiing  to  their  homes,  and  Florida  soldiers  returned  from 
the  Secession  army  strengthened  these  hopes. 

Since  the  force  at  the  command  of  General  Sherman 
would  not  suflice  to  attack  Savannah,  an  expedition  to 
Florida  was  arranged  under  Commodore  Dupont,  and 
General  Wright  to  command  the  land  forces.  The  fleet, 
some  thirty  vessels,  including  transports,  left  Hilton  Head 
February  27th,  and  arrived  oft*  the  bar  of  Fernandina,  Flor- 
ida, March  4th.  The  garrison  at  Fort  Clinch  abandoned 
the  place  on  the  arrival  of  the  gunboats.  The  women  and 
children  of  Fernandina  left  on  board  the  Darlington 
steamer,  which  was  pursued  and  shelled  by  the  Ottawa, 
Lieut,  Stevens,  until  she  ran  aground  and  was  captured. 
The  place  was  quietly  occupied,  the  citizens  showing  no 
hostility.  The  Ottawa  then  proceeded  to  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  which  immediately  surrendered,  there  being  no 
preparations  for  defence.  A  meeting  of  loyal  citizens  was 
held,  and  passed  resolutions  against  secession  and  against 
the  action  of  the  convention,  and  the  Union  sentiment  was 
becoming  well  pronounced.  The  stay  of  the  troops  was 
of  very  short  d  uration,  however,  since  April  Ytli,  orders  came 
from  General  Hunter,  who  had  meautirne  succeeded  Gen 
eral  Sherman  at  Hilton  Head,  to  evacuate  the  place, 
which  A\'as  perfected  on  the  9th,  the  enemy's  cavalry  en- 
tering as  the  troops  left.  On  the  13th  March  the  city  of 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  was  occupied  by  a  force  sent  by  Com- 
modore Dupont.  The  enemy  retired  and  de.-.troved  the 
railroad  bridge;  at  the  same  time  Commander  llogers, 
of  the  ^Yabash,  received  the  surrender  of  St.  Augustine 
from  the  authorities  of  the  place,  the  military,  con- 
sisting of  two  companies  of  Florida  troops,  ha\i;ig  retired 
on  the  previous  day.     Thus  the  fleet  under  Coiumodoro 
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Diipont,  in  connection  with  the  force  nnder  General 
Wright,  quietly  occupied  the  ports  of  Brunswick,  Jack- 
sonville, St.  Augustine,  and  Fernandina.  The  occupation 
of  these  phices  was  followed  by  no  military  results,  nor 
had  public  expectation  in  relation  to  the  landing  at  Hilton 
Head  been  realized.  _  The  point  is  between  the  cities  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  which  are  connected  hy  the 
railroad,  and  there  are  many  facilities  for  approaching 
either  place.  There  had,  however,  not  been  sufficient 
strength  to  attempt  either  place.  Some  four  months 
had  elapsed,  during  which  the  barrenness  of  the  enterprise 
had  been  ascribed  to  the  proclamation  of  General  Sherman 
of  November  Stli ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  in  connection 
with  his  occupation  of  leading  points  on  the  coast,  was 
working  out  results.  There  had  been  a  pressure  upon  the 
Government  to  place  the  district  in  the  hands  of  a  govern- 
ment agent,  who  should  take  charge  of  the  abandoned 
estates  of  the  planters,  and  direct  the  labor  of  the  blacks 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  in  the  supply  of  food  for 
the  army.  The  result  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  L. 
Pierce,  government  agent ;  associated  with  him  were  a 
number  of  females,  whose  intent  was  to  establish  schools 
for  the  blaoks,  under  Mr.  French.  The  persons  so  asso- 
ciated, to  the  number  of  sixty,  of  whom  fifteen  were  fe- 
males, including  the  y/ife  of  Senator  Harlan,  of  Iowa, 
sailed  from  I^ev/  York  March  3d.  The  majority  of  those 
persons  went  under  the  auspices  of  the  "National  Freed- 
men's  Relief  Association."  The  landing  of  this  associa- 
tion of  persons  at  Hilton  Head  produced  there  great  ex- 
citement. It  had  been  part  of  the  plan  of  this  movement 
that  General  Sherman  should  have  a  successor  who  would 
harmonize  more  with  their  views  than  did  that  officer. 
Hence  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  was  follovred  by 
that  of  General  Hunter,  who  replaced  General  Sherman 
and  assumed  command  of  the  department  of  the  South, 
embracing  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  March 
31st,  in  a  general  order,  lie  divided  the  department  into 
three  districts,  of  which  the  first  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Benham,  the  second  under  General 
Brannan,  the  third  under  General  Arnold. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  General  Hunter  was  the  recall  of 
the  troops  from  Jacksonville,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
place.     This  movement  was  attended  with  disaster  to  those 
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citizens  who,  on  the  strength  of  government  support,  had 
boldly  declared  for  the  Union.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
for  them  to  remain  after  the  troops  had  left,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  homes  and  property.  This  fact  was 
a  severe  lesson  to  all  who  should  side  with  the  Union, 
since  they  incurred  the  risk  of  being  abandoned  to  the 
enemy  at  the  first  change  of  a  commander  or  caprice  of  a 
general. 

The  forces  under  General  Sherman  had  occupied  Tybee 
Island,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river,  com- 
manding the  point  of  Cockspur  Island,  on  which  is  situated 
Fort  Pulaski,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
early  in  the  war,  and  which  had  been  built  under  the 
superintendence  of  General  Benham,  now  besieging  it. 
The  movements  of  General  Sherman  had  cut  off  commu- 
nication between  the  fort  and  Savannah  so  effectually  as 
to  prevent  supplies  from  reaching  the  place.  On  the  13th 
of  March  two  of  the  enemy's  fleet  attempted  to  run  down 
past  the  Union  batteries  established  by  General  Sherman 
at  Jones  Island,  Bird's  Island  and  Long  Island,  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  The  batteries  upon  Tybee 
Island  commanded  the  fort,  and  its  investment  was  active- 
ly proceeding  when  General  Hunter  assumed  command, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  April,  the  batteries  under 
General  Gilmore  being  ready.  General  Hunter  sent  a  flag 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  place.  Colonel  Olmstead, 
in  reply,  stated  he  "  was  there  to  defend  the  place,  not  to 
surrender  it."  There  were  established  eleven  batteries, 
containing  thirty  ten  and  thirteen-inch  mortars,  Parrott 
and  James  guns,  at  distances  varying  from  1,G85  to  3,400 
yards  from  the  fort.  On  the  return  of  the  flag  the  fire  was 
opened  from  a  thirteen-inch  mortar,  and  the  fort  responded 
from  a  thirteen-incJi  gun.  The  fire  became  general,  and 
two  ten-inch  columbiads  were  dismounted.  The  firing 
was  very  fierce,  it  was  Sumter  over  again,  the  parties 
being  now  reversed,  the  enemy  holding  the  fort  in  a  circle 
of  fire.  After  three  hours'  firing,  the  enemy's  flag  staff 
was  shot  away,  but  a  new  one  was  rigged  and  the  fir^ 
went  on  all  day  with  great  vigor,  but  without  the  loss  of 
a  man  on  the  Union  side.  The  fall  of  night  brought  a 
suspension  of  operations,  which  were  resumed  with  the 
early  dawn.  The  dismounted  guns  had  been  restored 
during  the  night,  but  soon  the  enemy's  wall  began  to  crum- 
38 
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ble  before  tlie  ten-incli  solid  shot.  Tlie  breacli  being  very 
large,  several  rifle  balls  passed  through  it  over  the  teiTa- 
pleine,  and  began  to  batter  the  magazine  on  the  north-west 
corner  in  a  manner  that  carried  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the 
enemy.  From  their  experience  they  knew  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  rifle  shell  to  pass  entirely  through  the  walls 
of  the  magazine  and  blow  it  up,  and  with  it  the  fort  and 
all  its  occupants.  This  induced  a  surrender,  and  at  half- 
past  2  o'clock  the  fort  hung  out  a  white  flag,  and  the 
place  was  surrendered  unconditionally  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.  There  were  thus  cap- 
tured three  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners,  forty-seven  guns, 
with  a  large  amount  of  powder  and  three  months'  supply 
of  pro\dsion3.  The  fort  was  badly  cut  up,  and  afiorded 
another  proof  to  that  of  Sumter,  that  mason  work  is  of  not 
much  use  before  the  terrific  force  of  ten-inch  solid  shot  and 
I'ifled  guns. 

There  were,  after  the  fall  of  Pulaski,  several  weeks 
of  apparent  military  inaction,  although  preparations  were 
on  foot  to  attack  Charleston.  The  enemy,  on  their  side, 
were  equally  active.  The  women  and  children  mostly 
left  the  seaboard,  and  the  population  of  Charleston  was 
reduced  to  its  fighting  population ;  and  the  city  was  belt- 
ed round  on  every  side  with  powerful  fortifications,  cov- 
ering its  land  approaches.  The  harbor  entrance  was 
fuarded  on  either  side  by  the  tremendous  batteries  of 
orts  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  about  a  mile  apart.  As  for 
the  city,  the  Governor  and  Supreme  Executive  Council  of 
South  Carolina,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  notified  the  Con- 
federate commanders  that  they  would  prefer  to  see  Charles- 
ton razed  to  the  ground  and  its  assailants  beaten  ofl",  than 
to  see  it  surrendered  or  evacuated  on  any  terms  whatever. 
General  Lee  had  been  succeeded  by  General  Pemberton 
in  the  command  of  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina. The  immediate  command  of  Charleston  was  com- 
mitted to  General  Hugh  W.  Mercer.  This  oflicer  was 
educated  at  West  Point,  but  left  the  United  States  army 
in  1835,  his  rank  at  that  time  being  first  lieutenant  of 
artillery.  Since  then  he  has  been  connected  with  one  of 
the  banks  in  Savannah.  The  city  was  placed  under  mar- 
tial law.  An  attempt  by  Colonel  Christ  to  sever  the  rail- 
road connection  between  Charleston  and  Savannah  failed ; 
and  the  enemy  were  enabled  to  concentrate  large  forces 
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at  Charleston  to  meet  the  expected  attack  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  national  troops  on  Coles  Island,  and  Stono 
foreshadowed  ;  and  they  were  in  strong  force  on  James 
Island.  The  forces  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Wright  crossed  from  Edisto  Island  to  Seabrook's  Point 
on  the  29th,  30th  and  31st  of  May.  The  sixth  Connecticut 
was  the  first  regiment  landed,  and  were  thrown  out  as  an 
advance.  They  had  a  skirmish  with  the  rebel  pickets  on 
Sunday  morning,  June  1st,  and,  at  the  second  attempt, 
drove  the  enemy  across  the  river  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  bridge. 

On  the  1st  and  2d,  Generals  Hunter,  Benhara  and  Ste- 
vens proceeded  to  Stono  Inlet,  with  all  the  available  force 
at  their  command,  accompanied  by  eight  gunboats.  The 
troops  were  landed  on  James  Island  without  opposition. 

Frequent  reconnoissances  were  made  on  Johns  Island 
and  James  Island,  resulting  in  trifling  loss  on  both  sides. 
On  the  10th  of  June  the  Union  forces  occupied  Kimball's 
plantation,  James  Island  ;  and,  on  the  lltb,  the  pickets  of 
General  Wright's  brigade  were  vigorously  attacked  by  the 
forty-seventh  Georgia.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  without 
material  results.     The  force  under  General  Benham  "'^  con- 

*  Brigadier-General  Henry  W.  Benham  is  a  native  of  Connecticut.  Inliia 
early  days,  General  Benham  had  been  an  apprentice  in  the  printing-ofSce  of 
a  Connecticut  newspaper.  He  procured  an  appointment  to  West  Point, 
where,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1837,  he  graduated  as  brevet  second  lieutenant 
of  the  corps  of  engineers.  He  stood  No.  1  in  his  class,  and  graduated  at  the 
same  time  as  Braxton  Bragg,  General  Lewis  G.  Arnold,  Major  Israel  Vodges, 
General  Thomas  Williams,  Generals  French,  Sedgwiclc  and  Hooker  (of  the 
Potomac  army,)  General  Todd  (of  the  Missouri  army),  and  many  other  prom- 
inent men.  He  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenantcy  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1838,  and  served  in  that  capacity  in  Mexico.  He  was  wounded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Buena  Vista  on  the  23d  of  February,  1848,  and  was  breveted  captain 
for  his  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  during  that  engagement.  On  the 
24th  May,  1848,  he  was  promoted  to  a  full  captaincy  in  his  corps,  and  v/as 
considered  by  General  Scott  as  one  of  his  most  reliable  engineers.  In  March, 
1853,  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  expedition  engaged  in  tlio  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  and  on  the  3d  March,  1855,  was  tendered  the  majority 
of  the  ninth  United  States  infantry,  but  declined  the  position.  Im  the 
"Army  Register"  for  1861  his  name  stood  second  on  the  hst  of  captains. 
On  the  6th  August,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  bo  a  major  of  the  corps  of 
engineers,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  montli  was  further  promoted  to  be 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  at  the  same  time  retaining  his  position  in 
the  engineer  corps.  During  General  McCleUan's  campaign  in  Western 
Virginia,  Captain  Benham  was  the  engineer  of  the  department.  When 
General  Rosecrans  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion in  Western  Virginia,  Captain  Benham,  having  been  promoted  to  a 
brigadier-generalship,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  third  brigade  of 
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eisted  of  Wright's  division  of  two  brigades,  Chatfield's  and 
Williams' ;  Stevens'  division  of  two  brigades,  Fenton's  and 
Lcarned's ;  altogether  some  sixteen  regiments.  These 
troops  occupied  the  southern  portion  of  James  Island,  on 
Stono  Creek.  This  creek  proceeds  in  a  westerly  direction, 
separating  Johns  Island  from  James  Island.  '^The  latter 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  "Wappoo  Creek,  vchich 
runs  from  Ashley  river,  at  a  point  opposite  Charleston,  to 
Stono  Creek.  Hence,  if  there  were  no  obstructions,  the 
gunboats  that  ascended  Stono  Creek  could  pass  through 
w  appoo  Creek  to  Charleston.  The  Pawnee  and  the  Ellen 
were  in  Stono  Creek,  covering  the  troops  encamped  on 
James  Island ;  and  Wappoo  Creek  had  l;een  rendered 
impassable  by  obstructions.  The  enemy  held  Fort  Johns- 
ton, on  the  extreme  northern  point  of  James  Island,  oppo- 
site Fort  Sumter.  He  had  also  a  force  of  12,000  troops 
within  four  miles.  General  Hunter  visited  the  island,  and 
delayed  the  attack  upon  Fort  Johnston  until  hesliould  re- 
ceive reinforcements,  and  returned  to  Hilton  Head.  The 
enemy,  however,  established  in  fi'ont  of  Secessionville,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance  of  our  works,  a  bat- 
tery, from  which  one  very  heavy  gun  threw  its  shells  into 
our  camps,  and  even  over  General  Wright's  camp  into  the 
Stono  river,  where  the  gunboats  lay.  This  camp,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  that  of  General  Stevens,  were  both  liable 
to  be  swept  by  the  enemy's  lire  at  any  time  ;  and  the  gun- 
boats were  powerless  to  prevent  it,  as  they  had  no  guns  of 
sufficient  calibre  to  reach  the  battery.  General  Benhara, 
therefore,  deemed  it  indispensable  to  the  secur'^-y  of  our 
position,  to  capture  that  battery.  A  reconr.oissance  in 
force  was  therefore  ordered  on  the  10th,  General  Hunter 
consenting,  and  delaying  his  departure  a  day  to  ascertain 
the  eflect  of  it,  for  the  force  was  to  be  large  enough  to  take 
the  work  by  storm,  if  practicable.  This  was  frustrated  by 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  upon  Wright's  command  on  that 
day.  The  reconnoissance,  therefore,  was  ordered  for  the 
16th,  with  the  design  of  taking  the  work  by  a  dash  be- 

his  cm-ps  d''armce,  and  to  the  Cheat  river  district.  During  General  Rose- 
crans'  march  upon  Ployd's  position  at  Gauley,  General  Benham  had  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  brigades,  and  was  ordered  to  cut  oQ"  Floyd's  retreat,  who, 
by  some  means,  escaped  him.  General  Benham  was  censured,  recalled  to 
Washington  and  deprived  of  his  command.  He,  however,  demanded  a  court 
martial,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  service  prevented  its  being  held.  He 
was  instructed  to  report  without  delay  to  Major-General  Hunter. 
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fore  daylight,  General  Hunter  having  meanwhile  left  the 
island. 

Secessionville  is  a  small  village  on  the  eastern  side  of" 
the  island,  on  a  high  plot  of  land,  lying  on  a  bold  creek, 
which  v/inds  through  the  marshes  between  James  and 
Morris  Islands,  and  empties  into  the  Stono  river  near 
its  mouth.  On  the  west  of  the  village,  a  short  shal- 
low creek  makes  its  way  toward  the  waters  of  the 
Charleston  Bay.  Thus  a  tongue  of  land  is  formed  between 
the  two  creeks.  It  is  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
island  by  a  narrow  neck  of  thirty  yards  and  some  four 
or  five  hundred  yards  south  of  Secessionville.  Here  La- 
mar's battery  was  located  across  the  highland,  and  flanked 
on  each  side  by  marsh  and  the  creeks.  It  was  a  simple 
earthwork,  heavily  constructed,  having  a  plain  face,  with 
an  obtuse  angle  on  each  side.  It  faces  south,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Stono  river,  which  is  about  tv/o  miles  ofi". 
From  this  point  the  cleared  high  land  stretches  out  to  the 
Stono  river.  The  front  of  the  work  was  covered  with 
thick  abatis,  and  rifle-pits.  On  the  15th  June  a  Charles- 
ton regiment  was  a  half  mile  in  advance  of  the  work,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  battalions  were  supporting  the  bat- 
tery under  Colonel  Lamar.  At  the  same  time,  the  night 
of  the  15th,  General  Stevens,  who  led  the  column  of  at- 
tack, advanced  by  a  road  on  the  right,  while  General 
Wright,  on  the  left,  reached  its  position  at  4  a.  m., 
where  it  waited  for  one  hour  and  a  half  for  the  sound  of 
the  guns,  which  were  to  be  the  signal  of  its  farther 
advance.  This  delay  brought  the  attack  into  full  day- 
light, and  exposed  our  men  to  the  severe  fire  which  it  had 
been  General  Benham's  object  to  avoid.  Immediately 
upon  the  firing  being  heard,  Wright's  column  moved  for- 
ward and  took  up  a  position  which  completely  protected 
both  the  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  attacking  column  from 
assault  by  the  main  body  of  the  rebels,  who,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve  thousand,  lay  a  few  miles  above,  to  our  left. 

The  attack  of  Stevens  was  made  with  two  brigades, 
numbering  about  4,000  men,  and  surprised  the  enemy, 
reaching  within  400  yards  of  the  work  before  they  were 
alarmed.  They  delivered  their  fire  of  grape  when  the 
command  was  close  upon  the  guns,  making  fearful  havoc. 
The  two  advanced  regiments  succeeded  under  the  stagger- 
ing fire  to  the  abatis,  where,   exposed  to  a  murderous 
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rifle  practice,  tliej  waited  for  the  remaining  regiments, 
imtil  coinpellcd  to  retire  with  heavy  Ldss.  Meantime  three 
regiments  under  Williams,  of  Wright's  brigade,  which  was 
to  have  supported  the  left  of  Stevens,  lost  their  way  and 
came  out  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy's  work,  from 
which  they  were  separated  by  a  deep  stream  and  an  im- 
passable marsh.  There  were  two  battalions  of  the  ene- 
my's rifles  facing  them  across  the  marsh.  They  however 
enfiladed  the  fort  and  inflicted  severe  loss  upon  the  enemy, 
until  he  was  reinforced  by  the  Louisiana  battalion  arriv- 
ing on  the  field  with  a  field-piece,  and  forming  on  the 
right  of  the  enemy.  This  movement  somewhat  outflank- 
ed the  troops,  and  they  began  to  retire,  when  the  enemy 
were  again  reinforced  by  the  Eutaw  regiment,  which  had 
marched  two  miles.  The  attack  having  failed,  the  order 
to  retire  to  the  former  camping  ground  was  given.  The 
engagement  lasted  four  hours,  and  the  Union  loss,  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  was  668.  The  enemy  reported  his 
loss  at  40  killed  and  150  wounded,  among  Avhom  wa3 
Colonel  Lamar. 

When  the  news  of  this  disaster  reached  General 
Hunter,  ho  immediately  ordered  General  Benham  to  re- 
port himself  under  arrest,  for  alleged  disobedience  of 
orders,  claiming'  that  he  ordered  him  not  to  attack  Fort 
Johnston.  The  attack  of  Benham  had,  however,  been 
only  on  an  advanced  work,  the  reduction  of  which  was 
necessary  to  the  holding  of  James  Island,  a  fact  proved 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  by  Hunter,  after  Benham 
had  been  sent  north  under  arrest,  and  notwithstanding 
that  Hunter  had  received  reinforcements  of  the  ninetieth 
New  York  and  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  from  Key  West. 
The  attack  had  been  decided  on  in  council  with  Stevens, 
Wright  and  Williams,  and  held  to  bo  indispensable.  The 
attempt  of  Hunter  to  cast  the  blame  upon  Benham,  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  real  blame  fell  upon  the  command- 
ing general,  who  allowed  military  operations  to  take  a 
secondary  place  in  his  estimation.  On  the  27th,  General 
Hunter  ordered  the  evacuation  of  James  Island,  and  trans- 
ports were  sent  from  Hilton  Head  to  bring  off  the  troops. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  James  Island, 
military  affairs  in  the  department  relapsed  into  inaction, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  enterprise  of  the  enemy  caused  oc- 
casional movements.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  department 
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gradually  contracted ;  Edisto,  Stono,  Otter  Islands,  and 
St.  Helena  Sound  were  given  up ;  the  command  of  the 
Savannah  river,  with  the  forts  on- its  banks,  relinquished; 
tlie  troops  held  only  Hilton  Head,  Beaufort,  Pulaski,  and 
their  immediate  dependencies.  The  monotony  was  sudden- 
ly broken  on  the  14th  August  by  an  expedition  of  the  en- 
emy. One  company  of  the  third  New  Hampshire  occupied 
Pinckney  Island,  within  eight  miles  of  head-quarters.  The 
island  formed  the  boundary  of  the  lines,  in  the  direction  of 
Savannah — when,  on  the  14tli,  about  150  of  the  enemy 
crossed  the  narrow  creek  which  separates  the  island 
from  the  mainland,  landed  at  two  points,  surprised  the 
men  in  their  tents,  captured  thirty-two,  killed  three, 
wounded  three,  and  retired  without  loss.  After  this  insult, 
three  companies  of  the  third  New  Hampshire  were  sent 
to  the  spot,  supported  by  the  seventh  Connecticut,  but  no 
aggressive  movement  was  undertaken.  The  command  of 
General  Hunter  was  now  brought  to  a  close,  that  officer  being 
relieved  by  General  O.IY.  Mitchel,  transferred  from  Ken- 
tucky General  Sherman  commanded  the  department  fiv6 
months,  and  General  Hunter  held  it  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  General  Sherman,  during  his  command,  occupied 
and  fortified  Hilton  Head,  Otter  Island,  Edisto,  Daufuskie 
and  Tybee  Islands ;  occupied  the  towns  of  Beaufort,  Fer- 
nandina,  St.  Augustine  and  Jacksonville  ;  built,  at  f)rodig- 
ious  labor,  the  forts  on  the  Savannah  river,  which  eifected 
the  investment  of  Fort  Pulaski ;  established  his  forces  on 
the  main  land  in  several  instances,  guarded  every  impor- 
tant harbor  and  approach  from  the  interior  between  Char- 
leston and  St.  Augustine ;  kept  off  the  enemy  so  that  they 
dared  not  show  themselves  within  twenty-five  miles  of  his 
pickets,  and  by  herculean  exertions,  landed  an  immense 
armament  on  Tybee  Island,  and  erected  under  the  very 
walls  of  Fort  Pulaski  the  batteries  which  accomplished 
its  reduction.  Three  or  four  days  before  lie  was  ready  to 
open  fire  on  the  fort.  General  Hunter  relieved  him,  and 
seized  the  glory  of  the  capture. 

General  Hunter,  dm-ing  his  command,  abandoned  Jack- 
sonville, where  an  important  Union  spirit  was  developing 
itself  under  the  management  of  his  predecessor,  gave  up 
Edisto,  Stono,  Otter  Island,  and  St.  Helena  Sound,  relin- 
quished the  command,  of  the  Savannah  river,  and  the  forts 
on  its  banks,  allowed  the  enemy  to  seize  our  pickets  within 
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eio-lit  miles  of  his  head-quarters,  instituted  an  expedition  on 
James  Island,  which  was  disgracefully  disastrous  in  its 
results,  issued  a  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  negroes, 
which  the  President  immediately  countermanded,  and 
without  the  authority  of  his  government,  armed  and 
organized  a  black  brigade,  which  he  had  been  himself, 
without  orders,  obliged  to  disband. 
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price. — Premium  on  Gold. — Commerce. — Government  expenses. — Business 
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The  expenses  of  the  war  continued  to  press  heavily  upon 
the  resoui'ces  of  the  government.  The  more  so  that  the 
fact  of  war  interrupted  the  usual  course  of  production  and 
trade,  thereby  reducing  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
Treasmy  to  a  low  figure.  When  the  year  1862  opened, 
the  prospect  was  sufficiently  gloomy,  since  the  affair  of 
the  Trent  had  not  only  closed  all  chance  of  foreign  pecu- 
niary aid,  in  the  shape  of  loans,  but  had  induced  the  with- 
drawal of  large  amounts  of  foreign  capital  from  the  coun- 
try. The  government  stocks  were  at  a  discount ;  the  banks 
had  suspended  specie  payments ;  $50,000,000  of  paper 
money  had  been  paid  out  by  the  government,  on  its  face 
redeemable  in  coin  and  receivable  for  customs ;  the  ex- 
penditure reached  nearly  $2,000,000  per  day ;  and  there 
were  hea^^y  arrears  to  be  met  to  contractors  and  soldiers. 
The  moment  had  come  when  the  government  must  choose 
between  heavy  direct  taxation  and  paper  money  as  a 
means  of  meeting  current  expenses.  Unfortunately  all 
provision  for  the  war  had  been  neglected  until  arrears  ac- 
cumulated, and  there  was  now  no  time  in  which  to  collect 
taxes.  This  fact  was  accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
authorizing  paper  money.  And  the  secretary  was,  by  the 
act  of  February  25,  1862,  permitted  to  issue,  in  notes 
of  five  dollars  and  upwards,  $150,000,000,  including  the 
$50,000,000  already  out.  While  these  notes  were  made  a 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  cus- 
toms, the  fact  was  overlooked  that  the  $50,000,000  out 
were  not    a  legal  tender,  but  were,  by  the  terms  of  the 
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la-vv,  receivable  for  customs.  Inasmucli  as  that  contract 
could  not  be  repudiated,  a  supplemental  law  was  passed, 
March  16,  correcting  that  oversight.  A  twin  measure  of 
this  issue  of  paper  money  was  a  provision  that  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  should  be  paid  in  coin. 

This  was  deemed  necessary  to  reassure  the  national 
creditors  who  recognized  in  the  paper  medium  a  quasi  re- 
pudiation of  their  claims,  since,  if  they  continued  to  re- 
ceive a  fixed  amount  of  paper  annually  for  interest,  and  that 
paper  following  the  experience  of  all  previous  issues,  should 
depreciate  and  ultimately  become  valueless,  they  would 
lose  their  revenues.  While,  therefore,  all  other  annuitants 
and  creditors  were  exposed  to  this  danger,  it  was  hoped  to 
guard  the  holders  of  government  stocks  by  continuing 
payments  to  them  in  coin.  This  it  was  also  hoped  would 
operate  to  induce  holders  of  other  property  to  transfer  it 
into  government  stocks  for  the  benefit  of  this  coin  pay- 
ment. But  if  the  government  was  to  pay  coin,  it  must 
have  some  means  of  procuring  coin.  To  buy  it  in  the 
open  market  in  exchange  for  paper,  would  cause  the  latter 
rapidly  to  depreciate.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  all 
duties  should  be  paid  in  coin.  This  plan  also  recommend- 
ed itself  to  the  manufacturing  and  protective  interests, 
because  it  was  in  effect  raising  the  cost  of  imported  goods 
to  the  extent  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper.  The  duties  for 
the  year  were  estimated  at  $50,000,000  ;  and  this  amount, 
derived  in  specie,  would,  it  was  supposed,  meet  the  inter- 
est on  the  government  debt,  and  also  furnish  sufficient  to 
pay  diplomatic  salaries  and  other  claims  on  the  government 
abroad.  The  obstacle  to  the  plan  was  the  fact  that  the 
.$50,000,000  of  notes  must  first  be  absorbed  by  the  customs. 
This  fact  imparted  to  those  notes  a  special  value.  On  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  therefore,  they  were  immediately  taken 
for  investment,  since  they  would  command  in  depreciated 
paper  very  nearly  as  much  premium  as  coin.  There  was 
apparently  a  large  amount  of  capital  withdrawn  from 
trade,  that  was  accumulating  in  private  hands.  The 
owners  did  not  seem  disposed  to  invest  it  in  the  govern- 
nient  stocks,  under  the  assurance,  constantly  reiterated  in 
high  quarters,  that  the  war  would  have  a  speedy  termina- 
tion. They  desired  temporary  employment  for  it,  in  the 
view  that  speedy  peace  would  restore  the  usual  occupation 
of  capital.     The  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury  was  therefore 
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authorized  to  receive  money  on  deposit  to  tlie  extent  of 
$25,000,000,  returnable  at  ten  days'  notice,  and  to  pay  five 
per  cent,  per  annum  interest  in  gold.  This  measure  was 
successful,  and  the  limit  was  soon  filled.  Congress  subse- 
quently raised  the  limit  at  various  times  until  they  fixed 
it  at  $100,000,000,  when  its  interest  was  made  payable  in 
paper  instead  of  gold.  In  addition  to  these  measures,  the 
secretary  was  authorized  to  issue  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness to  the  national  creditors,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest 
in  gold,  and  payable  in  one  year  ;  subsequently  the  inter- 
est was  made  payable  in  paper  instead  of  gold.  There 
was  no  limit  fixed  to  this  issue.  They  were  paid  out  at  par 
to  the  public  creditors,  and  by  them  sold  in  the  market  at 
a  greater  or  less  discount  according  to  the  amount  offering 
for  sale. 

All  these  provisions  being  made,  some  time  was  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  various  kinds  of  paper.  Meantime 
the  deposites  were  the  most  read_y  means  of  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  treasury.  The  banks  and  the  public  held 
large  amounts  of  government  paper,  but  it  was  in  the  old 
or  first  issues  of  paper  money,  which  was  of  the  value  of 
specie,  which  the  new  issues  would  not  be.  They  would 
not  therefore  deposit  their  notes  with  the  treasury  without 
a  stipulation  that  the  same  kind  of  notes  should  be  re- 
ceived back.  This  demand  was  complied  with,  and  the 
deposit  becnme  large,  since  the  banks  could  not  get 
five  per  cent,  in  gold  for  money  otherwise  idle.  The  fact 
that  the  treasury  took  all  unemployed  money  at  five  per 
cent.,  caused  the  rate  to  become  the  mmimwrn  rate  of  in- 
terest in  the  market,  since  the  government  would  be  the 
first  choice  of  lenders.  •  With  all  these  provisions,  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  department  now  embraced  $25,000,000 
of  7yV  three  years  bonds  not  yet  issued,  $100,000,000 
of  legal  tenders  credited  by  the  law  of  February  25, 
$10,000,000  granted  by  the  tariff  law  of  March,  $100,000,- 
000  of  certificates  of  deposit,  and  an  unlimited  amount  of 
six  per  cent,  one  year  certificates  to  issue.  These  different 
credits  began  to  make  their  appearance  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  prepared,  and  with  this  emission  they  began  to 
depreciate  as  compared  with  gold.  The  premium  on  gold, 
which  had  been  5  per  cent.  Jan.  1st,  had  declined  to  \\. 
It  now  began  to  rise,  however,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30,  1862,  was  at  10  per  cent,  cprem. 
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Tlie  debt  on  the  1st  of  July,  1862,  was  $514,211,. 
371,*  not  including  the  arrears,  which  were  estimated  at 
some  $100,000,000.  The  funded  debt  had  thus  increased 
during  the  year,  $423,3-13,543,  or  $1,163,000  per  day,  not 
including  the  very  large  sums  not  audited:  The  whole 
net  revenue  and  expenditui-e  for  the  fiscal  year  1862, 
which  was  the  first  entire  year  of  war,  were,  for  customs, 
$49,056,397  ;  bonds,  $152,203 ;  miscellaneous,  $931,787 ; 
direct  tax,  $1,795,332,  which  sums,  added  to  the  increased 
loans,  make  $475,279,263,  or  $1,302,000  per  day,  of  which 
amount  nine-tenths  was  borrowed.  This  debt  bore  an  in- 
terest of  $22,000,000  per  annum,  payable  in  gold,  which  was 
now,  July  1st,  at  a  premium  of  10  per  cent,  for  government 
paper.  It  was  obvious  that  the  regular  revenue  must  be 
increased  by  taxation,  however  detrimental  that  might 
prove  to  the  political '  interests  of  the  party  in  power. 
The  direct  tax  law  of  the  previous  session  had  been 
repealed,  and  the  confiscation  acts,  under  which  it  was 
alleged  the  war  expenses  could  be  paid  from  Southern 
property,  were  found  to  be  delusive.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  pass  an  excise  law,  which  was  to  levy  taxes 
upon  all  departments  of  industry,  and  also  a  tax  upon  all 
incomes  over  $600.  The  chief  features  of  the  excise  law, 
were  stamp  duties  upon  all  transactions  and  legal  de- 
mands, and  a  three  per  cent,  tax  upon  manufactures.  There 
were  also  some  changes  made  in  the  customs  duties,  with 
a  view  to  more  revenue.  The  excise  law  would  necessa- 
rily be  a  long  time  in  getting  into  operation,  and  the 
income  tax  was  not  made  payable  until  June,  1863.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  that  further  loans  should  be 
resorted  to ;  and  July  11th,  a  further  issue  of  $150,000,- 
000,  paper  money  was  authorized,  of  wliich  $35,000,000 
were  to  be  notes  of  a  denomination  less  than  $5.  Of  the 
whole  amount,  $50,000,000  were  to  be  reserved  as  a  fund 
to  meet  the  deposits,  in  case  they  should  be  called  for. 
The  estimates  of  the  secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  1863, 

*  The  Federal  debt  -was  composed  as  follows : 

July,  1S61.  December.  1861.  July,  1S62. 

Stocks,  5  per  cent $30,595,092 $30,595,092 $20,595,093 

Stocks,  6  per  cent 41,685,553 189,929,856 104,595,505 

Stocks,  7  3-lOths  per  cent 100,000,000 122,836,550 

Treasury  Notes,  6  per  cent 18,587,173 22,464,762 2,830,041 

1  Tear  Certiftcates,  0  per  cent 49,881,980 

Deijosits,  4  per  cent 14,015,894 

Deposits,  5  per  cent 43,730,212 

Paper  Money 24,550,325 149,660,000 

890  867.823  $267,540,085  S614211 37-^ 
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embraced  an  expenditure  of  $693,3-16,321,  and  the 
revenue  was  estimated  at  $180,495,315,  from  a,ll  sources, 
customs,  taxes,  &c.  There  remained,  then,  $512,850,976 
to  be  provided  for,  and  in  addition,  $95,212,456  of  public 
debt  was  to  be  met,  makinjr  $608,063,432.  Soon  after, 
however,  military  disasters  caused  the  calling  out  of  600,- 
000  more  men,  and  raised  the  appropriation  for  1863  to 
$882,238,800.  To  meet  these  expenses,  Congress  author- 
ized the  issue  of  $500,000,000,  six  per  cent,  stock,  redeem- 
able in  five  to  twenty  years,  and  also  a  further  issue  of 
notes  for  $100,000,000,  exchangeable  at  par  for  the  stock 
authorized.  Subsequently,  the  secretary  v/as  authorized 
to  issue  fractional  notes,  or  for  parts  of  a  dollar,  to  an 
unlimited  amount.  Thus  there  were  authorized  $750,- 
000,000,  and  in  addition,  as  much  fractional  paper  as  the 
secretary  might  deem  proper. 

With  these  resources  the  secretary  continued  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  government,  under  a  manifestly  growing 
discredit,  since  the  price  of  gold  rose  rapidly  in  the 
market,  and  the  5-20  bonds,  or  those  which  were  payable 
after  live  years,  and  within  twenty  years,  were  limited  to 
sales  at  not  less  than  the  market  value,  and  the  holder  of 
government  notes  had  the  right  to  convert  them  at  any 
time  at  par  into  those  5-20  bonds.  When  Congress  again 
assembled,  the  Treasury  was  again  much  straightened  in  its 
means.  IsTearly  the  same  situation  presented  itself  as  in 
the  previous  year.  The  debt  now  amounted  to  $814,000,- 
000.  There  were  large  arrears  pressing  for  payment, with- 
out the  apparent  means  of  meeting  them.  Early  in  Jan- 
uary Congress  again  authorized  the  issue  of  $100,000,000, 
paper  money,  to  meet  immediate  wants.  The  secretary 
then  desired  Congress  to  amend  the  law  authorizing  the 
sale  of  the  $500,000,000  5-20  bonds,  so  as  to  restrict  the 
right  of  converting  green  backs  into  them  at  par,  to  the 
1st  of  July,  1863,  and  to  remove  the  restriction  upon 
selling  them  at  market  value.  A  new  law  was  also 
passed,  authorizing  the  issue  of  $500,000,000  of  six  per  cent, 
stock,  redeemable  after  ten  and  within  forty  years  ;  also, 
$400,000,000  of  notes,  of  denominations  as  low  as  $10,  to 
be  legal  tenders,  or  convertible  into  legal  tenders,  bearing 
six  per  cent,  interest  in  paper,  and  redeemable  in  three 
years.  There  were  authorized  $150,000,000  more  legal 
tenders,  into    which   to    convert  those    small    interest- 
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bearing  notes.  The  jfractional  paper  currency  was  now- 
limited  to  $50,000,000,  In  addition  to  these  provisions, 
a  new  JN^ational  Banking  law  was  enacted,  by  which  banks 
were  to  be  authorized  in  all  the  States  to  circulate  notes, 
redeemable  in  government  paper,  and  secured  on  govern- 
ment stocks.  The  aggregate  circulation  was  not  to  exceed 
$300,000,000.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  one  year 
certilicates  were  to  have  their  interest  paid  in  paper,  and 
also  all  future  certificates  of  deposit. 

Between  the  passage  of  this  act  and  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  $50,000,000  of  one  year  certificates  fell  dne,  and  were 
paid  off.  The  proceeds  were  deposited  with  the  govern- 
ment at  ten  days'  notice  at  five  per  cent,  interest  in  paper, 
and  new  claims  on  the  government  were  met  by  the  issue 
of  new  certificates,  on  which,  however,  gold  was  no 
longer  paid  for  interest.  By  discontinuing  the  payment 
of  interest  on  deposits  and  certificates  in  coin,  and  author- 
izing the  issue  of  coin  certificates,  for  interest  due  on  the 
other  debt  of  the  government,  the  department  was 
gradually  accustoming  the  public  to  the  disuse  of  coin  for 
interest,  thus  taking  another  downward  step  in  the  use 
of  paper.  The  continued  issue  of  the  paper  money  had 
promoted  a  great  rise  in  prices,  and  much  speculative  ac- 
tion in  goods  and  specie.  Gold  rose  to  a  premium  of  seven- 
ty-two in  February.  The  rise  in  gold  had  a  two-fold  efiect ;  it 
caused  a  great  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  goods,  on 
account  of  their  dearness,  and  it  produced  a  conversion  of 
old  stocks  of  goods  into  paper  money,  which  sought  tem- 
porary means  of  investment,  rather  than  the  repurchase  or 
production  of  goods  at  the  higher  cost.  The  money  seek- 
ing investment  filled  the  bank  vaults,  and  Avas  employed 
in  the  government  five  per  cent,  deposits,  filling  up  the 
limit  to  $100,000,000.  The  department  then  organized 
a  system  of  agencies,  or  commissions,  which  efi'ected  con- 
siderable conversions  of  the  paper  money  into  the  five- 
twenties,  before  the  expiration  of  the  limit  for  conversion 
fixed  by  law  to  July  1st.  That  limit  was,  however,  not 
observed  by  the  secretary,  who  extended  the  time  for  con- 
version indefinitely,  under  the  power  granted  by  Con- 
gress, to  sell  stocks  at  his  own  discretion.  A  number  of 
banks  were  also  organized  under  the  new  banking  law, 
and  prepared  to  issue  notes  secured  upon  the  five-twenties. 
The  deposits  on  five  per  cent,  certificates,  and  the  conver- 
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sion  during  April,  May  and  June,  nearly  met  the  expenses  of 
the  Treasury  during  that  period.  The  effect  of  this  change 
of  plan  was  to  cause  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  and 
gold  fell  from  seventy-two  to  thirty-two,  causing  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  general  prices,  and  great  losses  to  the 
holders  of  goods.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1863,  the 
debt  stood  as  follows  : 

Stocks,  5  per  cent,  due  1865  to  18U $30,483,000 

"        6    "       "        "     18G8tol881 87,871,391 

6    "       "        "     5.20 185,684,141 

Bonds,  7.30       "        "     1864 139,920,500 

Treasury  Notes  to  1863 717,100 

Deposits  4  per  cent.,  10  days 28,059,295 

5    "      "        10     "       70,815,639 

Certificates,  6  per  cent.,  1  year 157,093,241 

Legal  Tender    387,646,589 

"      Fractions 20,192,459 

Total  debt,  July  1863 $1,097,274,355 

The  approDriations  for  two  years,   were  as  follows  : 

July  1,  1861,  to  July  1.  1862. $313,261,629 

"       1862,"    "       "1863   882,238,800 

Total     $1,195,500,429 

The  amount  actually  borrowed  up  to  July,  1863,  was 
about  equal  to  the  actual  appropriation  of  the  two  years. 
The  amount  of  debt  contracted  from  July,  1861,  to  July 
1,  1863,  or  730  days,  was  at  the  rate  of  $1,891,000  per 
day,  without  taking  into  consideration  an  addition  of 
$108,731,745  added  to  the  army  appropriations  of  1861  for 
the  year  1862,  or  the  outstanding  unliquidated  claims,  and 
which  would  carry  the  amount  to  over  §2,000,000  per  day, 
independent  of  the  customs  and  taxes.  The  large  expen- 
ditures of  the  government,  as  a  matter  of  course,  afforded 
a  great  substitute  for  the  legitimate  demands  of  commerce 
which  the  war  had  annihilated,  and  many  sections  of  the 
country,  particularly  New  England,  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted prosperity,  with  greater  profits  and  wages,  than  in 
times  of  peace. 

The  annual  export  trade  of  the  country  in  time  of 
peace,  was  equal  to  a  sale  of  $373,189,374  of  domestic  pro- 
duce abroad.  Of  this  amount  nearly  $200,000,000  was  cot- 
ton. On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  export  trade  fell  to 
$221, 920,000 ;  but  this  included  an  unusual  sale  of  bread- 
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stuffs  to  England.  That  country  imported  in  1862,  the 
unprecedented  quantity  of  97,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Of 
this  more  than  half  was  sold  by  the  United  States,  because 
the  stoppage  of  the  sale  of  food  to  the  south  threw  upon 
the  eastern  States  an  unusual  surplus,  at  such  prices  as  ena- 
bled the  United  States  to  undersell  the  corn  countries  of 
Europe.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Federal  government 
came  forward  as  the  employer  of  one  million  men,  and  the 
purchaser  of  goods  to  the  amount  of  $750,000,000  per  an- 
nimi.  It  did  not  extract  the  money  for  the  expenditure 
from  the  people  with  one  hand,  while  disbursing  with 
the  other,  but,  using  its  credit,  it  emitted  paper  that  was 
received  as  money.  Thus  the  export  trade  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  southern  markets  were  supplanted  by  the 
war  custom  of  the  government.   It  may  be  expressed  thus  : 

1S60.  1863. 

Export  Trade $373,180,274        Export $212,000,000 

Southern     "  500,000,000         War  exports, 750,000,000 

Total  amount  sales $873,189,  274  $962,000,000 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  war  was  a  gain  to 
business,  and  there  was  a  semblance  of  prosperity  which  was 
not  to  the  nation  real.  The  payments  of  the  government 
were  promises  yet  to  be  made  good  from  the  earnings  of 
future  industry  to  be  taxed,  it  had  taken  the  labor  and 
merchandise  of  the  people,  and  given  them  promises  which 
were  to  be  made  good  only  by  taxing  the  people  that  held 
them.  The  export  trade  of  course  was  paid  for  in  substan- 
tial equivalents,  but  the  government  expenses  were  an  ac- 
tual consumption  of  the  national  capital.  It  was  probably 
the  case  that  this  government  consumption  of  capital  was 
to  some  extent  compensated  by  greater  economy  practised 
by  the  people,  as  a  consequence  of  the  hi^h  prices  which 
goods  commanded  in  the  paper  money  ot  the  day.  For 
this  reason  exhaustion  was  far  less  rapid  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  The  close  of  the  second  year  of 
war  then  presented  the  following  result : 

Appropriation.  Debt  at  close. 

Fiscal  year  18G1 $81,578,834  July  1,  1861,  $60,189,406 

"         "     1862 313,261,629  "      1862,  514,211,372 

"         "     1863 882,238,800  "      1863,  1,097,274,366 

"         "     1864 973,055,670  Estimate"      1804,  1,744,685,586 

The  debt  of  July,  1863,  did  not  include  the  sixty  days' 
pay  of  the  army  and  navy  then  due,  and  many  other  large 
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sums,,,  which  earned  the  amount  to  $1,300,000,000.  The 
debt  of  1864  is  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  aggregate  interest  on  the  funded  public  debt 
amounted  to  $42,800,000  per  annum,  mostly  in  gold.  The 
paper  money  did  not  bear  interest ;  but  inasmuch  as  that 
its  eifect  was  to  enhance  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
bought  by  tlio  government,  an  average  of  thirty-five  per 
cent.,  and  wliicli  was  payable  upon  all  contracts,  the  in- 
terest actually  paid  Was  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  average 
on  the  expenditure  other  than  salaries,  and  may  be  estima- 
ted at  $180,000,000  per  annum.  This  would  give  an  an- 
nual interest  of  $222,000,000  paid  by  the  government,  or 
twenty  per  cent,  on  its  whole  debt.  The  interest  bearing 
debt  was  as  follows : 

Interest. 

Funded  4  per  cent $  28,059,295.49  $  1,122,371.81 

"        5    "       "      101,297,638.91  5,064,881.94 

"        6    "       "      431,275,874.71  25,876,552.48 

"        V.30       "       138,920,500.00  10,214,196.50 

Total,  $700,553,319.11  $42,278,002.73 

"     Unfunded,         396,721,056.88  180,000,000.00 

The  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  funded  debt  is  6.038 
per  cent.  The  unfunded  costs  a  great  deal  more  ;  but  if 
funded  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  first  loans,  would  bear 
$32,803,263,  making  together  $75,081,265  of  annual  inter- 
est on  the  actual  debt  to  July  1,  1863. 

The  annual  charge  of  the  British  debt  is  $127,965,701, 
or  $4.36  to  each  person.  The  United  States  debt  is  three- 
fifths  of  the  British  debt  in  annual  charge,  and  $3.79  per 
head.  The  French  debt  is  $110,000,000  per  annum,  or 
$3.05  per  head. 

The  actual  increase  of  the  debt  for  the  year  1862  was 
$1,450,000  each  working  day;  for  the  year  1863,  it  was 
$1,862,800  each  working  day ;  for  the  last  six  months  of 
1862,  it  was  $2,418,000  per  day.  Thus  affording  the  most 
extraordinary  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  means  for  national  objects.  No 
comitry  ever  before  manifested  such  resources,  and  no 
people  ever  before  offered  them  up  so  freely  to  the  service 
of  the  government.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  in 
the  two  years  in  which  these  marvels  occurred,  the  north- 
ern States  sent  100,000,000  bushels  of  grain  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  people  of  England  aiid  Europe  for  food. 
39 
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CHAPTEK  XXXI. 

Thirty-Seventli  Congress. — Foreign  Relations, — Public  Anxiety. — Surrender 
of  Commissioners. — War  Conduct. — Executive  Action. — President's  Mes- 
sage.— Co-operation. — Hunter's  Order. — Border  State  Delegation. — Ken- 
tuclcy  Legislature. — President's  Letter. — His  Position. — "Western  Delega- 
tion.— Emancipation  Action  of  Congress. — No  more  Slave  Territory. — 
District  of  Columbia. — Co-operation  Resolution. — Military  not  to  Surrender 
Fuj;itives. — Troops  Authorized. — Conscription. — "Work  of  the  Thirty- 
Set  enth  Congress. 

On  the  2d  December,  1861,  the  second  session  or  first 
regular  session  of  the  Thirty-Seventh  Congress  convened 
at  Wasliington  under  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. The  war  had  continued  with  var^dng  fortunes, 
and  grave  complications  seemed  to  he  surrounding  our 
foreign  relations.  The  capture  of  the  English  mail  steamer 
Trent,  by  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  American  navy,  having 
on  board  the  Confederate  commissioners,  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell,  on  their  way  to  Europe,  had  caused  profound 
excitement  at  home  and  abroad.  England  complained  of 
it  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Her  attitude 
was  so  hostile  as  to  render  war  imminent,  and  the  action 
of  the  Federal  government  was  looked  for  with  the  most 
profound  anxiety.  The  House,  on  its  assembling,  imme- 
diately adopted  a  joint  resolution  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of 
Illinois,  voting  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Captain  Wilkes 
for  the  an-est  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell.  This  resolu- 
tion was  rejected  in  the  Senate.  Two  resolutions  were 
then  passed ;  one  to  request  that  Mr.  Mason  be  held  as  a 
hostage  for  the  treatment  of  a  Union  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates ;  and  the  other,  that  Mr.  Slidell 
be  also  so  held  to  answer  for  the  treatment  of  another. 
The  passa<je  of  these  resolutions  was,  however,  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  action  of  the  government  in 
surrendering  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  to  the  English, 
and  the  war  cloud  passed  over.  The  most  important 
phase  which  Congressional  action  now  assumed,  was  in 
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adopting  principles  wliicli  were  to  govern  its  whole  action 
upon  the  subject  of  the  war.  It  was  affirmed  that  the 
government  was  carrying  on  a  war  for  its  existence,  and 
that  the  right  of  self-defence  overrides  all  other  considera- 
tions. Hence  that  it  had  a  right  to  use  all  means  at  its 
disposal  to  crush  the  enemy,  and  to  sustain  its  own  life. 
It  was  therefore  asserted  that  when  the  limitation  of  the 
Constitution  came  in  the  way  of  such  measures  as  the 
Executive  judged  proper,  they  were  supposed  not  to  be 
applicable,  and  the  government  could  exercise  unlimited 
authority  under  the  "war-power"  of  the  Constitution. 
This  plea  of  necessity  was  fully  developed  by  Senator 
Fessenden,  of  Maine,  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  legal 
tender  notes.  Senator  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  resisted  the 
plea  on  the  ground  that  his  solemn  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  was  superior  to  any  necessity.  That  the 
Confederates  were  overthrowing  the  Constitution  on  the 
plea  of  the  necessity  of  self-preservation,  and  no  necessity 
could  justify  the  upholders  of  the  Constitution  in  violating 
it.  It  was  also  affirmed  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the 
war,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  government  should  be 
directed  against  the  cause,  and  that  emancipation  was  a 
preliminary  to  peace;  that  to  emancipate  slaves  and 
destroy  slavery  should  be  the  object  of  the  war,  because  it 
was  assumed  that  peace  could  never  exist  on  other  terms. 
These  leading  principles  became  the  guide  to  the  whole 
action  of  Congress,  and  were  also  the  influences  under 
which  the  separate  action  of  the  Executive  took  place. 
This  action  of  the  Executive  was  developed  in  a  series  of 
proclamations,  upon  the  subject  of  emancipation.  The 
lirst  of  these  was  in  the  form  of  a  message  to  Congress,  as 
follows : 


"  Fellow-Citizens  of  tho  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

"  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  by  your  honorable 
bodies,  which  shall  be  substantially  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  tlnited  States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any 
State  which  may  adopt  a  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to 
Buch  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State  in  its  discretion 
to  compensate  for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  private,  produced 
by  such  change  of  systein. 

"  If  the  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution  does  not  meet  the 
approval  of  Congress  and  the  country,  there  is  the  end ;  but  if  it  does 
command  such  approval,  I  deem  of  importance  that  the  States  and 
people  immediately  interested,  should  at  once  be  distinctly  notified  of 
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the  fact,  50  that  they  may  begin  to  consider  whether  to  accept  or 
reject  it. 

r"-.  "  The  Federal  government  would  find  its  highest  interest  in  such  a 
i&easure,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  self-preservation.  The 
leaders  of  the  existing  insurrection  entertain  the  hope  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  ultimately  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  indepcndencp 
of  some  part  of  the  disaffected  region,  and  that  all  the  slave  States 
north  of  such  parts  will  then  say,  'The  Union  for  which  v.-e  have 
etruggled,  being  already  gone,  we  now  choose  to  go  with  the 
Southern  section.' 

"To  deprive  them  of  this  hope,  substantially  ends  the  i-ebellion,  and 
the  initiation  of  emancipation  completely  deprives  tliem  of  it.  As  to 
all  the  States  initiating  it,  the  point  is  not  that  all  the  States  tolerat- 
ing slavery,  would  very  soon,  if  at  all,  initiate  emancipation ;  but 
that,  while  the  offer  is  equally  made  to  all,  the  more  Northern  shall, 
by  such  initiation,  make  it  certain  to  the  more  Southern,  that  in  no 
event  will  the  former  ever  join  the  latter  in  their  proposed  Con- 
federacy. 

"I  say  'initiation,'  because,  in  my  judgm.jiit,  gradual,  and  not 
sudden  emancipation  is  better  for  all.  In  the  mere  financial  or  pecu- 
niary view,  any  member  of  Congress,  with  the  census  tables  and  the 
Treasury  reports  before  him,  can  readily  see  for  himself  how  very 
soon  the  current  expenditures  of  this  war  would  purchase,  at  a  fair 
valuation,  all  the  slaves  in  any  named  State.  Such  a  proposition  on 
the  part  of  the  general  government  sets  up  no  claim  of  a  right,  by 
Federal  authority,  to  interfere  with  slfivery  within  State  limits, 
referring,  as  it  does,  the  absolute  control  of  the  subject  in  cacli  case 
to  the  State,  and  its  people  immediately  interested. 

"  It  is  proposed,  as  a  matter  of  perfectly  free  choice  v/ith  them.  In 
the  annual  Message,  last  December,  I  thought  fit  to  say :  '  The  Union 
must  be  preserved,  and  hence  all  indispensable  means  must  be 
employed.'  I  said  this  not  hastily,  but  deliberately.  War  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  A  practical 
reacknowledgment  of  the  national  authority  would  render  the  war 
unnecessary,  and  it  would  at  once  cease. 

"If,  however,  resistance  continues,  the  war  must  also  continue,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  incidents  which  may  attend,  and  all 
the  ruin  which  may  follow  it.  Such  as  may  seem  indispensable,  or 
may  obviously  promise  great  efficiency  toward  ending  the  struggle, 
must  and  will  come. 

"  The  proposition  now  made,  though  an  offer  only,!  hope  it  may  be 
esteemed  no  offence  to  ask  whether  the  pecuniary  consideration  ten- 
dered would  not  be  of  more  value  to  the  States  and  private  persons 
concerned,  than  are  the  institution  and  property  in  it,  in  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs. 

"  While  it  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  resolution  would 
be  merely  initiatory,  and  not  within  itself  a  practical  measure,  it  is 
recommended  in  the  hope  that  it  would  soon  lead  to  important 
results.  In  full  view  of  my  great  responsibiHty  to  my  God,  and  to 
my  country,  I  earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  people 
to  the  subject. 

"Abbaham  Linooln." 
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Some  sixty  days  after,  on  the  9tli  May,  General  Hunter 
issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  all  slaves  in  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  South  Carolina  free  forever.  On  the  17th  of 
March,  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  abrogating  the 
order  of  General  Hunter,  and  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  to  declare  slaves  free,  and  calling  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  those  States  to  the  subject  of  emancipation 
in  the  Message  of  March  6.  In  pursuance  of  the  same 
subject,  the  President,  July  12,  invited  the  senators  and 
representatives  of  the  Border  States  to  the  executive 
mansion,  and  addressed  them  upon  the  subject. 

He  began  by  informing  them  that  if  they  had  passed 
the  resolution  he  had  sent  to  Congress  March  6,  the  war 
would  have  been  ended.  He  then  continued  to  urge  upon 
them  the  subject  of  compensated  emancipation,  and  com- 
plained that  his  repudiation  of  Hunter's  order  had  given 
offence  to  parties  whose  support  he  could  not  afford 
to  lose,  and  that  the  pressure  from  that  direction  upon 
him  was  increasing,  and  he  desired  the  border  delegates  to 
relieve  him  from  the  pressure  by  conceding  his  request. 
The  delegates  replied,  that  Congress  had  made  no  pledge 
whatever,  and  that  the  border  States  could  not  be  expected 
to  act  upon  the  expression  of  a  sentiment.  The  majority 
replied  in  a  lengthy  statement,  in  which  they  urged  the 
impossibility  of  acting  upon  so  important  a  matter  hastily. 
That  it  was  an  interference  of  the  government  in  State 
concerns.  That  the  government  had  no  power  to  make 
such  appropriations  ot  money,  which  would  reach  at  least 
$500,000,000.  That  the  ri^ht  to  hold  slaves  appertains 
to  each  State  of  the  Union.  Each  has  the  right  to  maintain 
or  abolish  it.  That  the  ri^ht  is  a  part  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  cannot  be  taken  away 
without  destroying  all.  They  alluded  to  the  inaugural  of 
President  Lincoln,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  he  had  "  no 
lawful  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  States  where  it 
exists."  They  did  not  see  why  sacrifices  should  be  exacted 
from  loyal  border  States,  any  more  than  from  the  other  loyal 
States.  They  denied  the  proposition  of  the  President,  that 
the  resolution  if  passed  would  have  ended  the  war.  They 
stated  that  the  Confederate  strength  consisted  in  the  union 
of  classes,  which  had  not  been  the  case  when  the  war  com- 
menced. The  Union  had  been  brought  about  by  the  com- 
mon  resistance  of  all  parties  to  aggressions  upon  their 
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riglits.  Tlie  resistance  tad  been  strengthened  bj  tlie  non- 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  inaugural.  In  reply  to 
the  desire  of  tlie  rresident  to  be  relieved  of  pressure,  the 
delegation  could  not  form  a  clear  idea  of  its  meaning. 
The  pressure  was  to  support  Hunter  in  abolishing  all 
slavery,  without  compensation.  Did  the  President  desire 
them  to  acquiesce  in  that  ?  or  what  was  the  point  at  which 
he  aimed. 

The  proposition  was  acted  upon  in  the  Kentucky 
legislature,  and  a  cormnittee  reported,  that  the  measure 
would  have  no  influence  on  the  war ;  that  "  the  dominant 
party  in  Congress  are  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  We  have  viewed  with  alarm 
the  rapid  strides  it  has  made  towards  the  prostration  of 
every  guarantee  which  the  Constitution  provides  for  the 
dearest  rights  of  the  people."  "  They  declare  that  they 
are  against  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  unless  slavery  is 
abolished."  The  report  closed  with  a  recommendation  that 
the  proposition  be  declined,  which  course  was  followed. ' 

The  "pressure"  to  which  the  President  alluded,  con- 
tinued in  full  force,  and  elicited  from  him  the  following 
declaration  of  his  policy  in  a  letter  to  a  newspaper : 

"Executive  Maxsiox, 
"^WAsniNGTOi;,  August  22,  18G2. 
"  Hon.  Horace  Geeelet  : 

"  Dear  Sir : — I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19tli  instant,  addressed 
to  myself  through  the  Kcio  Yorlc  Tribune. 

"  If  there  be  in  it  any  statements  or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I 
may  know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  here  controvert  them. 

"  If  tliere  be  any  inferences  which  I  may  believe  to  bo  falsely  drawn, 
I  do  not  now  and  here  argue  against  them. 

"If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  tone,  I 
waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose  heart  I  have  always  sup- 
posed to  be  right. 

"  As  to  the  policy  I  '  seem  to  be  pursuing,'  as  you  say,  I  have  not 
meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt.  I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would 
save  it  in  the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 

"  The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored  the  nearer  the 
Union  will  be  the  Union  as  it  was. 

"If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could 
at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  J  do  not  agree  with  them. 

"If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union,  unless  they  could 
at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

"My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to  save 
or  destroy  slavery. 

"  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave  I  would  do  it ; 
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and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  ■would  do  it ;  and  if 
I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also 
do  that. 

"  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race  I  do  because  I  be- 
lieve it  helps  to  save  this  Union  ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union. 

"  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  injures 
the  cause  ;  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  believe  doing  more  will 
help  tlie  cause. 

"I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  bo  errors  ;  and  I  shall 
adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true  viev.'s. 

"  I  have  here  stated  my  pm-pose  according  to  my  view  of  official 
duty,  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft  expressed  personal  wish 
that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free.      Yours, 

"  A.  Lincoln." 

The  pressure  of  wliicli  the  President  complained,  v^as 
kept  up  in  various  forms,  mostly  by  many  and  repeated 
delegations,  and  on  the  22d  of  September,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  announcing  that  the  emancipation  of  slaves  was 
a  coming  fact.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
President  had  himself  any  strong  convictions  upon  the 
subject,  since  in  reply  to  a  delegation  that  waited  upon 
him  to  urge  it,  he  comj^ared  its  efficacy  to  the  "  Pope's 
Bull  against  the  comet."  The  text  of  the  proclamation 
was  as  follows : 


BY  THE  PEESIDENT  OF  THE  tTNTTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
"  A   PEOCLAMATION, 

"  WAsnixGTOif,  Sept.  22,  1862. 

"  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  do  hereby 
proclaim  and  declare  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be 
prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional 
relation  between  the  United  States  and  the  people  thereof  in  which 
States  that  relation  is,  or  may  be,  suspended  or  disturbed;  that  it  is 
my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  again  recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid  to  the  free 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  the  Slave  States,  so-called,  the  people 
whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebeUion  against  the  United  States,  and 
which  States  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted  or  thereafter  may 
voluntarily  adopt  the  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery 
withia  their  respective  limits ;  and  that  the  efforts  to  colonize  per- 
sons of  African  descent,  with  their  consent,  upon  the  continent  or 
elsewhere,  Avith  the  previously  obtained  consent  of  the  governments 
existing  there,  will  be  continued;  that  on  the  Jirst  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
all  persons  held  as  slaves  icitJim  any  State,  or  any  designated  part  of 
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a  State^  tJie people  icTiereof  shall  then  le  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  shall  le  then,  thenceforicard  and  forexer  free,  and  the  executive 
goveriment  of  tlie  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval 
autliority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such 
persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of 
them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom ;  that 
the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclama- 
tion, designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the 
people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof, 
shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  Avherein  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated, 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed 
conclusive  evidence  that  such  State  and  the  people  thereof  have  not 
been  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States. 

"That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  '  An 
act  to  make  an  additional  Article  of  War,"  approved  March  13,  1862, 
and  which  act  is  in  the  words  and  figure  following : 

"  ^  Be  it  enacted  hj  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaihes  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemlled.  That  hereafter  the 
following  shall  be  promulgated  as  an  additional  article  of  war  for  the 
government  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  obeyed 
and  observed  as  such  : — 

"'Article. — All  oflficers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  employing  any  of  the  forces 
under  their  respective  commands  for  the  purpose  of  returning  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor  who  may  Iiave  escaped  from  any  persons  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due,  and  any  officer  who 
shall  be  found  guilty  by  a  court  martial  of  violating  this  article  shall 
be  dismissed  from  tho  service. 

"  '  Section  2. — And  le  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take 
efliect  from  and  after  its  passage.' 

Also  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  and  rebeUion,  to  seize  and 
confiscate  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July 
17,  1862,  and  which  sections  are  in  the  words  and  figure  following: 

"  'Section  9. — And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  all  slaves  of  persons 
■who  shaU  hereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  in  any  vray  give  aid  and  comfort 
thereto,  escaping  from  such  persons  and  taking  refuge  within  the 
lines  of  the  army,  and  all  slaves  captured  from  such  persons,  or  de- 
serted by  them  and  coming  under  the  control  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  slaves  of  such  persons  found  on  (or  being 
within)  any  place  occupied  by  rebel  forces  and  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  captures  of  Avar, 
and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and  not  again  held  as 
Slaves. 

"  'Section  10. — And  le  it  further  enacted.  That  no  slave  escaping 
into  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any  of  the 
States,  shall  be  delivered  up,  or  in  any  way  impeded  or  hindered  of 
his  liberty,  except  for  crime,  or  some  ofifence  against  the  laws,  unless 
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the  jjerson  claiming  said  fugitive  shall  first  make  oath  that  the  person 
to  whom  the  labor  or  service  of  such  fugitive  is  alleged  to  be  due  is 
his  lawful  owner,  and  has  not  been  in  arms  against  the  United  States 
in  the  present  rebellion,  nor  in  any  way  given  aid  and  comfort  thereto ; 
and  no  person  engaged  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  assume  to  decide  on  the 
validity  of  the  claim  of  any  person  to  the  service  or  labor  of  any  other 
person,  or  surrender  up  any  such  person  to  the  claimant,  on  pain  of 
being  dismissed  from  the  service.' 

"  And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  oi'der  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  to  observe,  obey  and 
enforce  within  their  respective  spheres  of  service  the  act  and  sections 
above  recited. 

"And  the  executive  will  in  due  time  recommend  that  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto  throughout 
the  rebellion  shall  (upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  relation 
between  the  United  States  and  their  respective  States  and  people,  if 
the  relation  shall  have  been  suspended  or  disturbed),  be  compensated 
for  all  losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of  slaves. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
Eeal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

"ABEAnAM   LiNCOIJJ. 

"  Done  at  the  City  of  "Washington,  this  twenty-second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
seventh. 

"  By  the  President. 

""William  H.  Sewaed. 
"  Secretary  of  Stated 

On  tlie  same  day  on  which,  this  proclamation  was  issued, 
the  Secretary  of  State  addi'essed  to  the  diplomatic  agents 
abroad  a  circular,  calling  attention  to  the  proclamation  as 
evidence  of  a  speedy  end  to  the  war. 

In  the  annual  message  the  President  alluded  to  the 
efforts  he  had  made  in  relation  to  emancipation,  and  a^so 
in  relation  to  colonizing  the  emraicipated  blacks ;  and  pro- 
posed articles,  amendatory  of  the  Constitution,  enabling 
the  compensation  of  owners  for  emancipated  slaves  in  the 
course  of  tliirty-seven  years,  and  appropriations  for  the 
colonizing  of  blacks;  and  urged  that  if  the  plan  were^ 
adopted,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  would  follow  in  some 
of  the  States.  The  message  proceeded  to  argue  the  mat- 
ter at  some  length.  The  plan  he  stated  was  proposed  as  a 
permanent  constitutional  law,  which  cannot  be  passed  with- 
out the  concuiTence  of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  The 
plan  did  not  however  interfere  with  the  proclamation  which 
was  issued  January  1,  in  terms  as  follows : 
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BY   THE    PRESIDENT    OF   THE    UN'ITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA. 
A   PEOCLAMATIOI,^. 

"  WTiercas,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  Prochiraation 
-n-as  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  containing,  among 
otiier  tilings,  the  folTo^ying,  to  wit : 

"  'That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforth,  and  forever  free ;  and  the  executive  government  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no 
act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons  or  any  of  them  in  any  eftbrt  they 
may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

. "  '  That  the  executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by 
proclamation,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which 
the  people  therein  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State  or  the  people  thereof  shall 
on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in»  the  Congress"  of  the 
United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated, 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed 
conclusive  evidence  that  such  State  and  the  people  thereof  are  not 
then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.' 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  actual  armed 
rebellion  against  the  authority  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion, 
do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty -three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to 
do  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from 
the  day  of  the  first  above-mentioned  order,  and  designate  as  the 
States  and  parts  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof  respectively  are 
this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  the  following,  to  wit  : 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana — except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plac- 
quemines,  Jeiferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  As- 
sumption, Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans, 
including  the  city  of  New  Orleans — Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia — except  the 
forty-eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties 
of  Berkeley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess 
Anne,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
and  which  accepted  parts  are,  for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this 
proclamation  were  not  issued. 

"  And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do 
order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designa- 
ted States  and  parts  of  States  are  and  henceforward  shall  be  free  ; 
and  that  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States,  including 
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the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  main 
tain  tlie  freedom  of  said  persons. 

"  And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain 
from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence  ;  and  I  recommend 
to  them  that  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for 
reasonable  wages. 

"And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of 
suitable  condition,  will  bo  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the 
United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places, 
and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service, 

"  And  upon  this,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution,  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  con- 
siderate judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

"In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

"  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
yeai"  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-seventh. 

"  ABEAnAM  Lincoln. 

"  By  the  President : 

"  William  H.  Sewaed,  Secretary  of  Slated 

This  action  of  tlie  executive  seemed  to  be  altogetlier  in- 
dependent of  tlie  action  of  Congress  in  relation  to  tlie  gen- 
eral policy  of  tlie  war.  The  action  of  botli  Houses  was 
directed  to  the  emancipation  of  Macks,  as  far  as  the  power 
of  the  administration  went.  The  most  important  of  these 
were,  first,  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso"  act,  which  ofiered  in  the 
House  in  184:7,  had  been  one  of  the  disturbing  causes  of 
that  period,  r.'id  which  had  been  settled  in  the  compro- 
mises of  1850.  The  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Lovejoy, 
of  Illinois,  and  passed  as  follows  : 

"■  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  now  existing,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  formed  or  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted." 

The  act  for  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  stip- 
ulated that  there  should  be  six  more  slave  States  formed  out 
of  that  territory.  The  new  law  is  inconsistent  with  the  old. 
The  next  act  passed  was  for  abolishing  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  payment  of  not  exceeding  $300 
per  head.  One  million  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the 
purpose.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  29  to  14,  and  in  the 
House  92  to  38.     The  President,  after  signing  it,  advised 
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some  auiendments,  in  a  supplementary  act.  On  tlie  lOth 
of  March  the  resolution  contained  in  the  message  of  tlio 
President,  in  relation  to  co-operative  emancipation,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House,  and  adopted,  89  to  31.  In  the 
Senate  it  was  fiercely  denounced  as  that  interference  with 
slavery  in  the  States,  the  intention  of  which  had  been 
charged  upon  the  dominant  party  before  the  election  and 
since,  and  which  it  had  so  repeatedly  denied.  The  reso- 
lution finally  passed,  82  to  10, 

A  hill  to  "  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,"  provides 
for  the  confiscation  of  the  slaves.  It  declares  that  here- 
after, when  any  person  claims  a  fugitive,  he  shall  first 
prove  that  he  has  been  loyal  during  the  existing  rebellion. 
Another  portion  prohibits  the  rendition  of  slaves  by  com- 
manders of  troops.  The  3d  section  makes  provision  for 
the  colonization  of  blacks  who  may  be  freed  by  the  act,  and 
authorizes  the  President  to  provide  for  their  transportation 
and  settlement  in  some  foreign  country.  The  bill  was 
warmly  discussed,  and  it  was  shown  that  it  would  confis- 
cate property  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000,000,  or  the  whole 
of  the  property  of  the  Slave  States.  The  bill  finally  be- 
came a  law. 

There  was  also  passed  an  additional  Article  of  War, 
which  prohibits  all  military  officers  from  returning  any 
fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters,  under  pain  of  dismissal 
from  the  service. 

Congress  also  passed  a  law,  July  17,  1862,  authorizing 
the  President  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  States  for 
nine  months.  Under  this  act  300,000  men  were  called 
out,  and  also  300,000  three  years  men.  The  waste  of  life 
continued,  however,  and  at  the  second  session  of  the  Con- 
gress new  means  were  deemed  advisable  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  army.  These  were  finally  axlopted  in  the  Conscrip- 
tion law  brought  in  by  Senator  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
military  committee.  Its  peculiar  feature  was  that  it  author- 
ized the  President  to  call  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  individuals  in  all  the  States  by  lots,  and  entirely 
independent  of  the  State  governments.  The  Constitution 
provides  for  an  "  army"  for  the  national  government,  and 
for  "  militia"  under  each  State  government.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  appoint  the  officers  of  the  army,  and 
the  State  governments  respectively  those  of  the  militia. 
The  Congress  is  to  provide  for  the  calling  the  mihtia  into 
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the  service  of  the  Federal  government,  and  when  it  is  so 
called  out,  the  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia  througli  the  State  ofBcers. 

The  new  law  provided  for  the  ordering  out  of  the  indi- 
viduals as  conscripts,  and  not  the  militia  in  bodies,  drilled 
and  disciplined  by  State  officers,  as  the  Constitution 
directs.  It  also  provided  that  every  man  drafted  might 
furnish  a  substitute  or  pay  not  exceeding  $300,  in  money, 
for  the  procuration  of  one.  This  law  placed  all  the  arms- 
bearing  citizens  in  all  the  States  within  the  control  of  the 
President.  After  some  months  of  delay,  the  necessary 
machinery  for  the  draft  was  organized,  and  the  di'aft  put 
in  force. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Thirty- 
Seventh  Congress,  winch  expired  March  4,  1863,  the  most 
gigantic  results  are  observable.  That  Congress  had  appro- 
priated $2,177,898,000  for  three  years'  expenses.  It  had 
inaugurated  legal  tender  paper  money.  A  national  banking 
scheme  of  $300,000,000.  It  had  authorized  $2,300,000,000 
of  debt  in  various  descriptions  of  paper.  A  tax  law, 
embracing  an  excise  upon  all  articles  of  productive 
industry,  a  stamp  tax  upon  all  documents,  and  a  tax  of 
three  per  cent,  upon  all  incomes  over  $G00  ;  and  the  tariif 
upon  imported  goods  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  rates. 
It  had  authorized  the  following  number  of  troops  : 

Ist  call,  April,  1861 75,000 

2d   "''  May,  1861 50,000 

3d   "    law  of  August 1,000,000 

4th    "    July,  1862 300,000 

5th   "    August,  1862 300,000 

6th    "    September,  1862 50,000 

1th   "   July,  1863 100,000 

Total  men 1,875,000 

There  were  of  all  these,  over  1,000,000  men,  under  arms 
at  one  time,  with  50  major-generals  and  225  brigadier- 
generals. 

The  navy  had  been  reorganized,  the  grade  of  rear- 
admirals  had  been  created,  and  nine  appointed,  with  16 
commodores,  39  captains,  and  90  commanders.  There 
were  282  steam  vessels,  carrying  1,537  guns.  Of  these, 
53  are  iron-clad,  apd  13  rams ;  and  102  sailing  vessels, 
carrying  1,450  guns.  Total,  384  sea-going  vessels,  with 
2,987  guns. 
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All  this  treasure,  material,  and  men,  had  been  voted  to 
the  service  of  the  government,  in  perfect  accordance  with 
public  opinion.  There  were  no  murmurs  heard  at  the 
extent  of  the  armies,  or  at  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  clamors  heard,  were 
for  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  as  if  no 
possible  action  of  Congress  could  keep  up  with  the  fierce 
impatience  of  the  public  to  have  the  war  brought  to  a 
successful  end. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

Expedition  of  General  Butler. — Ship  Island. --New  Orleans. — Its  defences. — 
Farragut. — Fort  Jackson. — Capture  of  City. — Butler  in  command. — Proc- 
lamation.— Mayor  arrested. — Consuls. — General  Shepley. — Woman  order. 
— John  Slidell  property.— Maladmiaistration.—Reverdy  Johnson. — Frauds. 
General  Phelps. — Baton  Rouge. — Yiclisburg. — Ram  Arkansas. — Her  de- 
struction.— Death  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  mother. 

The  expedition  of  General  Butler,  which  had  been  so 
long  in  preparation,  finally  reached  its  destination  at  Ship 
Island,  on  the  20th  March,  but  owing  to  the  weather, 
General  Butler  did  not  land  until  the  23d,  assuming  the 
command,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  troops,  who  had 
been  disgusted  with  the  proclamation  of  General  Phelps.'^ 
GenerarButler  forbade  the  sale  of  liquors  to  the  troops, 
under  severe  penalties.  Tliis  just  and  necessary  regula- 
tion, for  the  health  and  morals  of  the  troops,  was  too  often 
neglected,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  misfortimes  of  the 
army  and  the  country  that  there  are  no  means  of  enforcing 
the  rule  against  the  officers  even  of  the  highest  grade. 
Yery  much  of  the  brutal  conduct  of  superior  officers,  and 
the  misfortune  and  humiliation  of  the  country  have  been 
due  entirely  to  the  drunkenness  of  commanding  generals. 
Proclamations  have  been  issued  under  the  influence  of 
rum  which  have  disgraced  the  American  name  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  caused  the  cheek  of  every  patriot  to  tingle 
with  shame. 

The  defence  of  New  Orleans  had  been  entrusted  to  Ma- 
jor-General M.  Lovell,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  con- 
nected with  General  Quitman  and  General  G.  Smith,  in 
the  Cuban  expeditions.  "When  he  took  charge  of  New 
Orleans  in  October,  1861,  there  had  been  no  prepara- 
tions for  defence.  The  troops  of  that  section  had  gone 
north  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  the  Mississippi  was 
blockaded.    The  most  active  preparations  were  made  for 

♦  Page.  384. 
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defence ;  guns  and  munitions  manufactured ;  troops  or- 
f/-anized  and  drilled ;  forts  placed  in  a  position  to  resist, 
and  with  perseverino;  efforts  a  system  of  defence  had  grad- 
ually grown  up.  The  river  below  was  commanded  by 
Fort  Jackson  and  Fort  St.  Pliilip,  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  Confederates.  The  former  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  seventy  miles  below  New  Orleans,  had 
cost  the  United  States  over  $1,000,000  ;  it  was  a  casemated 
fort  intended  to  mount  150  guns,  and  hold  600  men ;  op- 
posite, on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  St.  Philip  mounted 
150  guns  ;  it  is  also  a  very  strong  fort.  These  two  forts 
completely  command  the  river,  and  it  was  judged  impos- 
sible to  pass  them.  The  Confederates  had,  however,  twice 
placed  obstructions  in  the  river,  but  these  were  swept  away 
by  the  rising  flood.  There  were  five  or  six  other  forts 
which  commanded  the  approaches  to  New  Orleans  by  way 
of  Lake  Borgne.  There  had  also  been  prepared  and  armed 
sixteen  vessels  on  the  river ;  of  these,  eight  were  defending 
the  upper  river,  and  the  remainder,  including  two  iron- 
clad rams,  were  destined  to  support  the  forts  below.  Both 
forts  were  commanded  by  General  J.  K.  Duncan,  a 
native  of  Pennsj^lvania,  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  Lopez  expedition  to  Cuba, 
and  also  with  Walker,  in  ISTicaragua,  and  was  considered 
the  best  artillerist  in  the  Confederate  service.  Colonel 
Iliggins,  formerly  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  consid- 
ered a  most  brave  and  excellent  officer,  had  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Fort  Jackson.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  forces  inside  the  forts  were  Northern  men,  and  there 
were  also  many  foreigners.  The  party  that  seized  the 
fort,  early  in  1861,  was  a  company  of  German  Yagers,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  L-ish  also.  Li  all  there  were  some 
six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  men  in  the  fort  about  the 
time  of  the  bombardment.  The  Northern  men  were  most- 
ly sent  down  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  was 
asserted  most  of  them  volunteered,  hoping  in  that  way  to 
avoid  suspicion,  and,  perhaps,  not  have  to  fight  against 
the  government  after  all.*  A  chain  had  been  placed 
across  the  river,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  forts, 
and  was  a  formidable  obstacle.  It  was  brought  from 
Pensacola,  and  was  a  very  heavy  one.     It  was  supported 

♦  Official  report  of  S.  Harris. 
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by  heavy  lo2;s,  thirty  feet  long,  only  a  few  feet  apart,  to 
the  under  side  of  each  of  which  the  chain  was  pinned  near 
tlie  np-streani  end.  The  chain  was  kept  from  sagging 
down  too  tar  by  seven  heavy  anchors,  from  which  smaller 
chains  ran  to  the  main  chain.  These  anchors  were  buoyed 
with  can-buoys  taken  from  Pilot  Town.  In  a  few  months 
a  raft  formed  on  the  npper  side  of  this  chain  which  reached 
lip  to  the  forts,  and  its  weight  swept  away  the  whole  ob- 
struction and  went  to  sea,  carrying  the  buoys  with  it. 

It  M-as  then  replaced  by  the  lighter  chain,  buoyed  by 
hulks  of  eleven  schooners.  There  were  fire-rafts  and  boats 
above,  prepared  to  descend  the  river  with  the  current  and 
destroy  any  ascending  fleet.  The  whole  system  of  defence 
was  such,  that  the  place  was  considered  entirely  impreg- 
nable. No  uneasiness  was  felt  either  in  Richmond  or 
New  Orleans  when  it  Avas  announced  that  the  attack  had 
commenced. 

General  Butler,  after  consultation  with  Commodore 
Farragut,  embarked  his  force  at  Ship  Island  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi  to  await  the  action 
of  the  fleet.  This,  under  Commodore  Farragut,  was  the 
largest  that  had  then  ever  been  assembled  under  the  stars 
and  stripes.  •  It  consisted  of  eight  steamships,  sixteen  gun- 
boats, and  tAventy-one  mortar  schooners — in  all  forty-six 
sail,  carrying  28o  guns.  The  mortar  tleet  was  under 
Commodore  D.  D.  Porter.  This  fleet  ascended  the  river 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  forts,  where  a  chain  had  been 
thrown  across  the  river,  and  above,  fire  rafts  and  boats 
were  prepared  to  send  down  with  the  current,  while  the 
gunboats  and  steam  rams  of  the  enemy  guarded  tlie  river 
above.  On  the  ISth  of  April  the  fleet  opened  upon  the  forts 
and  then  succeeded  a  furious  bombardment  which  lasted 
six  days.  The  fire  rafts  were  inefl'ectual.  During  this 
bombardment,  25,000  tliirteen-inch  shell  had  been  thrown 
at  the  forts,  doing  immense  damage  to  the  building.  The 
bomb-shells  seem  to  have  been  very  eff'ective.  The  fort  was 
so  much  shaken  by  this  firing  that  it  was  feared  the  case- 
mates would  come  down  about  the  ears  of  the  defenders. 

It  was  observed  that  the  bombs  that  fell  in  the  ditch, 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  exploded  there,  shook 
the  fort  much  more  severely  than  any  of  those  that  buried 
themselves  in  the  solid  ground. 

During  the  bombardment  the  only  guns  that  were  much 
40 
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used  were  the  rifled  guns,  of  wliich  there  were  three,  and 
thecohunbiad  and  Dahlgren  guns,  eight  in  number.  The 
mortars  flred  occasionally.  One  of  the  rifled  guns  mounted 
on  the  tort  proper  before  the  bombardment,  was  sent,  two 
da3-s  before  the  fire  opened,  to  Island  Number  Ten.  Cap- 
tain Duncan  telegraphed  that  the  forts  were  safe,  as  the 
firing  did  not  lead  to  results.  Commodore  Farragut 
fimiUy  gletermined  to  pass  the  forts.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2ith,  the  squadron  was  formed  in  three  lines.  Captain 
Bailey's  division,  composed  of  the  following  vessels,  lead- 
ing to  the  attack  of  Fort  St.  Philip  :  Cayuga,  Pensacola, 
Mississippi,  Oneida,  Yaruna,  Katahdin,  Kineo,  Wissa- 
hickon  ;  Plag-Oflicer  Farragut  leading  the  following  (sec- 
ond line) :  Hartford,  Brooklyn,  Richmond ;  and  Com- 
mander Bell  leading  the  third  division,  composed  of  the 
following  vessels  :  Scioto,  Iroquois,  Pinola,  Winona,  Itasca, 
and  Kennebec. 

The  steamers  belonging  to  the  mortar  flotilla,  one  of 
them  towing  the  Portsmouth,  were  to  enfilade  the  water- 
battery  commanding  the  approaches.  Mortar-steamers 
Harriet  Lane,  Westtield,  Owasco,  Clifton  and  Marine — ■ 
the  Jackson  towing  the  Portsmouth. 

The  vessels  were  rather  late  in  getting  under  way  and 
into  line,  and  did  not  get  fairly  started  until  half-past  3  a.  m. 
In  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  the  fleet  had  passed  the  forts 
under  a  furious  fire.  It  was  alleged  by  the  enemy  that 
the  raft  had  not  been  closed  since  a  storm  had  rent  a 
chasm  in  it ;  that  by  some  fatality,  the  signals  of  both 
fleets  were  the  same  on  that  night ;  that  orders  of  General 
Lovell,  to  keep  the  river  lighted  with  fire  rafts,  had  been 
disobeyed  ;  that  the  person  in  charge  of  the  signals  had 
neglected  to  throw  up  rockets  on  the  approach  of  a  fleet. 
In  consequence  of  all  these  mishaps,  the  ships  got  abreast 
of  the  forts  before  they  were  discovered.  When  they  were 
seen,  however,  all  the  guns  opened  upon  the  devoted  ships 
with  extraordinary  fury.  "When  the  ships  had  passed  the 
forts,  they  encountered  the  enemy's  fleet,  of  seventeen 
vessels  in  all,  eight  of  them  armed.  The  Yaruna,  Captain 
Cliai'les  Boggs,  led  the  column,  and  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy's  vessels  on  all  sides.  Although  the  Yaruna  was 
badly  cut  up,  she  drove  oif  four  of  the  enemy.  A  steam 
ram  then  attacked  the  Yaruna,  staving  her  side  and  setting 
her  on  fire.     The  flames  were  with  dilficultv  extinguished. 
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TliG  enemy  was  so  crippled  in  the  encounter  that  he  drew 
off,  when  another  rani  struck  the  Yaruna,  crushing  in  her 
side.  Althoug-h  then  run  ashore  in  a  sinking  condition, 
she  dehvered  her  fire  as  she  went  down  so  effectually  that 
her  enemy  suffered  great  damage.  The  Brooklyn  followed 
the  Varuna.  She  was,  in  the  darkness,  butted  by  the 
ram  Manassas  without  much  damage.  She  proceeded, 
receiving  a  fire  from  a  steamer  and  from  Fort  St.  Philip 
as  she  passed,  returning  them  with  marked  effect.  She 
then  encountered  the  lleet  of  the  enemy,  and  was  under 
fire  an  hour  and  a  half,  losing  eight  men  killed  and 
twenty-six  wounded,  and  was  mucK  cut  up.  T^he  steam 
rams  impelled  a  fire  raft  on  board  the  flag  ship  Hartford, 
running  her  ashore.  Commodore  Farragut  then  drew 
off  and  the  fire  was  extinguished,  but  the  Hartford  was 
much  injured.  The  Manassas  then  drifted  ashore  in  flames, 
and  was  deserted  by  her  crew.  The  forts  having  been 
thus  passed  and  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  supposed  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  Union  vessels  proceeded  to  New  Orleans 
without  encountering  serious  obstacles.  When  the  fleet 
passed  above  the  forts,  they  overlooked  three  of  the  enemy's 
gunboats  and  the  iron-clad  battery  Louisiana,  which  were 
at  anchor  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Jackson.  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  caused  Commodore  Porter  to  withdraw 
his  mortar  fleet  some  miles  below.  On  the  2Sth,  how- 
ever, the  officers  of  the  fort  surrendered  to  Commodore 
Porter,  General  Duncan  alleged  that  he  was  compelled 
to  yield  in  consequence  of  a  mutiny  in  the  garrison,  to 
quell  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  turn  guns  upon  his 
own  men,  when  he  found  that  they  were  spiked.  The 
naval  ofiicers,  meantime,  placed  all  their  munitions  of  war 
on  board  the  Louisiana,  and  she  blew  up  opposite  Fort 
St.  Philip.  The  forts  were  found  to  be  well  supplied 
with  provisions  and  ammunition. 

There  were  around  the  city  of  New  Orleans  a  number 
of  vessels  loaded  with  cotton  and  tobacco.  These  were 
to  the  estimated  value  of  several  millions  destroyed  by  fire 
by  order  of  General  Lovell,  who  withdrew  his  forces  from 
the  city  in  order  not  to  subject  it  to  bombardment.  The 
real  reason  of  the  evacuation  was  probably  the  fact  that  a 
single  frigate  anchored  at  Kenner's  plantation,  ten  miles 
above  the  city,  would  effectually  prevent  any  troops  from 
leavina:  it. 
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On    the    26tb-    April    the     following    correspondence 


"  United  States  Flagship  Hartford, 
"Off  New  Orleans,  Ajrril  26th,  1862. 
"  To  His  Excellexct,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans  : — 

"  Sir  : — Upon  my  arrival  before  your  city  I  had  the  honor  to 
send  to  your  honor  Captain  Bailey,  United  States  Navy,  second  in 
command  of  the  expedition,  to  demand  of  you  the  surrender  of  New 
Orleans  to  me  as  the  representative  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Captain  Bailey  reported  the  result  of  an  interview  with  your- 
self and  the  military  authorities. 

"It  must  occur  to  your  honor  that  it  is  not  within  the  province  of 
a  naval  officer  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  military  commandant,  I 
came  here  to  reduce  New  Orleans  to  obedience  to  the  laws  of  and  to 
vindicate  the  offended  majesty  of,  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
The  rights  of  persons  and  property  shall  be  secured. 

"I  therefore  demand  of  you  as  its  representative  the  unqualified 
surrender  of  the  city,  and  that  tlie  emblem  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  be  hoisted  over  the  City  Hall,  Mint  and  Custom  House, 
by  meridian  this  day,  and  all  flags  and  other  emblems  of  sovereignty 
other  than  this  of  the  United  States  be  removed  from  all  the  public 
buildings  by  that  hour. 

"  I  particularly  request  that  you  shall  exercise  your  authority  to 
quell  disturbances,  restoi'e  order,  and  call  upon  all  the  good  people  of 
New  Orleans  to  retire  at  once  to  their  avocations,  and  I  particularly 
demand  that  no  person  shall  be  molested  in  person  or  property,  or 
for  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  their  government.  I  shall  speedily  and 
severely  punish  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  commit  such  out- 
rages as  were  witnessed  yesterday  by  armed  men  firing  upon  helpless 
women  and  children  for  giving  expression  to  their  pleasure  at  wit- 
nessing the  '  old  flag.' 

' '  I  am,  very  respectfully,  D.  0.  Farragut. 

^'Flag  Officer   Western  Gulf  Squadron.''^ 

the  reply  of  the  mayor. 

"Mayor's  Office,  City  of  New  Orleans, 
"City  IIatx,  April  26,  1862. 
"  Flag  Officer  D.  C.  Farragut,  United  States  flagship  Hartford : — 
"  Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  which  we  thought  proper  to  take 
out  of  regard  for  the  lives  of  the  women  and  children,  who  still  crowd 
the  metropolis.  General  Lovell  has  evacuated  it  with  his  troops,  and 
restored  back  to  me  the  administration  of  its  government  and  the 
custody  of  its  honor.  I  have,  in  council  with  the  City  Fathers,  con- 
sidered the  demand  you  made  of  me  yesterday  of  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  city,  coupled  with  a  requisition  to  hoist  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  on  the  public  edifices,  and  haul  down  the  flag  that 
still  floats  upon  the  breeze  from  the  dome  of  the  Hall.  It  becomes  my 
duty  to  transmit  to  you  an  answer  which  the  universal  sentiment  of 
my  constituents,  no  less  than  the  prompting  of  my  own  heart  declares 
to  me  on  this  sad  and  solemn  occasion.     The   city  is  without  the 
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means  of  defence,  and  is  utterly  destitute  of  the  force  and  material 
that  might  enable  it  to  resist  an  overpowering  armament,  displayed  in 
sight  of  it. 

"  I  am  no  military  man,  and  possess  no  authority  beyond  that  of 
executing  the  municipal  laws  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  lead  an  army  to  the  field,  if  I 
had  one  at  command ;  and  I  know  still  less  how  to  surrender  an  un- 
defended place,  held,  as  this  is,  at  the  mercy  of  your  gunners  and  your 
mortars.  To  surrender  such  a  place  were  an  idle  and  unmeaning 
ceremony.  The  city  is  yours  by  the  power  of  brutal  force,  not  by 
my  choice  or  the  consent  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  for  you  to  deter- 
mine what  will  be  the  fate  that  awaits  us  here.  As  to  hoisting  any 
flag  not  of  our  own  adoption  and  allegiance,  let  me  say  to  you  that 
the  man  lives  not  in  our  midst  whose  hand  and  heart  would  not  be 
paralyzed  at  the  mere  thought  of  such  an  act ;  nor  could  I  find  in 
my  entire  constituency  so  desperate   and  wretched   a  renegade  as 

ould  dare  to  profane  with  hand  the  sacred  emblem  of  our  as- 
pirations. 

"Sir,  you  have  manifested  sentiments  which  wouldbecomeone  en- 
gaged in  a  better  cause  than  that  to  which  you  have  devoted  your 
sword.  I  doubt  not  that  they  spring  from  a  noble  though  deluded 
nature,  and  I  know  how  to  appreciate  the  emotions  which  inspired 
them.  You  have  a  gallant  people  to  administrate  during  your  occu- 
pancy of  this  city — a  people  sensitive  to  all  that  can  in  the  least  afl:ect 
their  dignity  and  self-respect.  Pray,  sir,  do  not  fail  to  regard  their 
susceptibilities.  The  obligations  which  I  shall  assume  in  their  name 
sliall  be  religiously  comphed  with.  You  may  trust  their  honor, 
though  you  might  not  count  on  their  submission  to  unmerited 
wrong. 

"Ill  conclusion,  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  the  people  of  New 
Orleans,  while  unable  to  resist  your  force,  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  insulted  by  the  interference  of  such  as  have  rendered  themselves 
odious  and  contemptible  by  their  dastardly  desertion  of  oxir  cause  in 
the  mighty  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  or  such  as  might  re- 
mind them  too  forcibly  that  they  are  l^ie  conquered  and  you  tlie  con- 
querors. Peace  and  order  may  be  preserved  without  resort  to  meas- 
ures which  I  could  not  prevent.  Your  occupying  of  the  city  does 
not  transfer  allegiance  from  the  government  of  their  choice  to  one 
which  they  have  deliberately  repudiated,  and  they  yield  the  obe- 
dience which  the  conqueror  is  entitled  to  extort  from  the  con- 
quered. 

"  Respectfully, 

"  John  F.  Moxroe,  Mayors 

After  the  city  had  surrendered  to  Commodore  Far- 
ragut,  and  was  completely  under  the  guns  of  the  fleet, 
General  Butler,  with  a  force  composed  of  eight  regiments, 
two  batteries,  and  two  companies  of  cavalry,  commenced 
landing  on  the  1st  of  May,  established  his  head-quarters 
at  the  Custom  House,  took  possession  of  the  City  Hall. 
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&c.,  and  required  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  which  was  closed, 
to  open  for  the  accommodation  of  himself  and  staff.  He 
placed  a  censor  over  the  press  and  a  rigid  surveillance  of 
the  army  home  correspondence  to  prevent  anv  information 
being  sent  North. 

He  then  issued  a  proclamation,  which  the  papers  re- 
fused to  publish,  for  which  he  confiscated  the  Ti'ue  Delta 
office,  and  placed  in  it  northern  printers,  and  subse- 
quently one  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Courier^  who,  on 
tlie  wish  of  General  Butler,  became  the  editor  of  the  Delta 
as  the  organ  of  General  Butler,  who  published  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  stated  that  "  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  would  be  enforced,"  but  proclaimed  martial  law. 
He  ordered  a  return  made  of  all  "  libraries,  works  of 
art,  and  museums."  The  payment  of  municipal  taxes  was 
suppressed.  The  circulation  of  Confederate  money 
forbidden.  The  telegi-aph  was  placed  under  the  cora- 
maiid  of  an  army  officer.  For  alleged  opposition  to  the 
government.  General  Butler  sent  Captain  French  with 
the  provost  guard,  to  arrest  the  maj'or  and  common 
council,  and  bring  them  before  him  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  The  Hon.  Pierre  Soule,  formerly  United  States 
senator,  aftended,  at  the  invitation  of  the  common  council. 
General  Butler  read  his  proclamation  to  them  and  ad- 
dressed them.  He  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Soule,  on  whose 
representations  he  was  induced  to  modify  a  portion  of  it, 
and  to  permit  the  boats  and  railroads  to  bring  in  supplies 
to  the  famishing  inhabitants.  Mr.  Soule  also  asked  that 
tjie  soldiers  might  be  withdrawn  to  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  since  their  presence  in  their  midst  was  a  continual 
source  of  irritation  to  the  people.  He  was  subsequently 
arrested,  and  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York. 

Meantime  Algiers  was  occupied  by  the  Union  troops, 
the  Opelousas  and  Jackson  railroad  seized,  and  General 
Phelps  occupied  Carrollton,  about  five  miles  up  the 
river. 

When  the  city  of  New  Orleans  had  surrendered  to  the 
fleet,  and  the  troops  had  landed  to  occupy  it,  the  gnnboats 
proceeded  up  .the  river,  and  the  troops  under  General 
Williams  occupied  Baton  Rouge.  On  the  12th,  they  reached 
Natchez,  and  surrounded  the  place.  The  mayor  replied, 
that  they  were  a  defenceless  people,  and  could  make  no 
opposition  to  the  force  brought  against  them,  and  that 
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there  was  no  Confederate  property  in  the  place.  Fonr 
gunboats  remained,  and  the  others  proceeded  np  the  river 
and  landed  troops  jvt  Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson.  Cora 
modore  Farragut's  fleet  had  been  reinforced  with  heavy 
mortar  boats,  and  he  was  instructed  to  open  the  Missis- 
si])pi  river  from  one  end  to  the  other.  He  was  confident 
of  his  ability  to  do  so  with  the  force  he  had.  The  enemy, 
in  the  mean  time,  after  the  retreat  from  Corinth,  had' con- 
centrated a  force  under  Yan  Dorn  at  Yichsburg,  which  ia 
situated  on  the  Mississippi  river,  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  miles  above  JSTew  Orleans,  and  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  below  St.  Louis.  It  is  distant  by  water  from 
Cairo  about  six  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  from  Mem- 
phis nearly  four  hundred  miles.  It  is  also  over  a  hundred 
miles  above  JSTatchez.  The  city  is  on  elevated  ground,  on 
the  east  branch  of  the  river,  which  just  above  it  makes 
a  sharp  turn  to  the  north-east,  rounds  a  point  and  returns  on 
its  course  south-west,  thus  forming  a  tongue  of  land  twelve 
miles  long  and  one  wide,  with  intersections  between  Tus- 
cumbia  and  Yicksburg.  The  enemy  had  made  the  most 
of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  place,  and  a  bluff  below 
the  town  was  surrounded  with  a  fort,  mounting  eight  guns, 
and  the  defences  were  otherwise  very  formidable.  The 
bank  of  the  river  rises  gradually  for  a  couple  of  miles  back, 
and  on  this  curved  slope  lies  the  town,  imbedded  in  a  nat- 
ural cradle.  Above  and  below  the  city,  on  the  sides  of  the 
slope,  lay  the  batteries.  Above  was  a  three-banked  bat- 
tery, of  tiers  rising  one  above  the  other,  from  a  point  half 
way  down  the  slope  to  the  summit.  .  Four  heavy  guns  in 
each  tier.  On  the  26th  of  June,  the  fleet  attacked  the  bart- 
teries,  and  continued  to  bombard  them  all  day,  with  little 
result.  On  the  27th,  the  fire  was  resumed,  and  Commo- 
dore Porter  ordered  the  town  shelled.  The  women  and 
children  had  been  removed  previously.  On  the  28th, 
Commodore  Farragut,  whose  fleet  was  then  lying  about 
five  miles  below  the  city,  got  word  to  the  mortars  to  open 
fire  upon  the  batteries  at  4.  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he 
would  endeavor  to  run  some  of  his  vessels  past  the  bat- 
teries. Accordingly,  the  bombardment  was  recommenced 
at  the  hour  named,  and  during  its  continuance,  Farragut 
succeeded  in  passing  the  entire  Confederate  batteries  with 
eight  vessels,  viz :  three  men  of  war,  two  sloops-of-war, 
and  three  gunboats.     The  Federal  loss  in  passing  the  bat- 
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teries  was  four  killed,  twenty  wounded.  The  fleet  passed 
up,  and  was  joined  by  that  of  Commodore  Davis,  descend- 
ing from  Memphis.  Finding  that  Vi«ksburg  would  hold 
out,  flag-ofiicer  Farragut  determined  to  open  the  Missis- 
sippi in'another  way,  namely,  by  cutting  a  canal  across  the 
tongue  of  land,  thus  opening  a  new  channel  for  the  river, 
and  leaving  Yicksburg  far  to  one  side.  Instantly  the  work 
commenced.  !N^egroes  were  gathered  from  every  planta- 
tion around,  and  three  or  four  hundred  of  them  set  to 
work.  The  canal  was  finally  cut  with  much  labor,  but 
was  found  to  be  of  no  avail.  The  river  was  fast  falling, 
and  the  water  would  not  enter  the  ditch.  General  Wil- 
liams, with  his  force,  about  3,000  occupied  the  west  bank 
of  the  river,  and  greatlj'^  aided  the  digging  operations. 

Meantime  the  fleet  occupied  the  river  above  Yicksburg, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  up  wliich  stream  there 
were  in  process  of  construction  some  Confederate  vessels. 
On  the  26th  June,  Colonel  Ellett,  with  the  rams  Mon- 
arch and  Lancaster,  proceeded  sixty-five  miles  up  the 
Yazoo,  in  the  view  of  destroying  three  new  boats  lying 
there,  and  to  get  information  of  the  iron-clad  steamer  Arkan- 
sas being  built.  On  his  approach  the  boats  were  set  on 
fire  and  cast  adrift,  compelling  Colonel  Ellett  to  leave 
the  river  in  haste.  The  enemy  now  erected  heavy  bat- 
teries at  Grand  Gulf,  and  Ellis  Bluff",  below  Yicksburg, 
supported  by  infantry  under  General  Bragg  and  Gustavus 
Smith,  and  the  steamer  Jenner,  four  guns,  with  other  ves- 
sels on  their  way  to  New  Orleans,  failed  to  get  past  the 
batteries.  On  the  morning  of  15th  July,  the  gunboats 
Oarondelet  and  Tyler,  and  the  ram  Queen  of  the  "West, 
got  under  way,  steamed  up  the  river  a  short  distance, 
turned  and  headed  up  the  Yazoo.  Upon  entering  the 
river  the  Queen  shot  up  ahead  of  the  rest,  the  Carondelet 
following,  Mdiile  the  Tyler  brought  up  the  rear.  They 
had  proceeded  about  five  miles  only,  when  the  Arkansas 
was  encountered  on  her  way  down.  The  Carondelet 
met  her  with  a  full  broadside,  but  the  shot  glanced  harm- 
less from  her  plated  sides.  The  ram  run  into  the  Caron- 
delet, receiving  another  harmless  broadside  as  she  struck 
her  opponent  on  the  quarter,  at  the  same  time  delivering 
her  fire.  Captain  Walker  then  boarded  his  enemy,  but 
could  find  no  entrance.  He  then  returned  to  his  guns, 
but  his  vessel  was  a  wreck,   and  a  shot  cut    away  the 
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steam  pipe,  scalding  many  men.  The  Arkansas  then 
left  her  and  made  for  the  Tyler,  which  made  the  best  of 
her  way  out  of  the  river,  closely  followed  by  the  enemy, 
into  the  midst  of  the  fleet,  some  of  the  vessels  of  whicJi, 
5y  some  fatality,  had  not  sufficient  steam  to  move.  The 
Louisiana  shore  was  lined  with  our  transports,  ordnance 
boats,  &c.,  while  directly  opposite  them,  three  or  four 
abreast,  lay  Farragut's  and  Davis's  fleet,  scarcely  two  of 
which  could  fire  without  pouring  their  broadsides  into 
some  of  their  own  vessels.  The  ram,  keeping  her  guns 
busy,  passed  all  the  vessels  in  succession.  The  Richmond, 
the  J.  H.  Dickey,  the  Champion,  and  the  Hartford,  were 
all  fired  into.  The  eleven-inch  shot  of  the  Oneida  fell 
harmless  from  her  sides,  as  did  the  smaller  missiles  of 
others  of  the  fleet,  and  finally  reached  her  destination 
unharmed,  under  the  guns  of  Yicksburg,  The  union  loss 
was  thirty-four  killed,  sixty-six  wounded,  and  twenty-three 
missing.  This  unparalleled  audacity  and  boldness  elicited 
uncpmiified  admiration  of  all.  Such  an  occurrence  never 
took  place  before,  and  will  probably  never  take  place  again. 
In  broad  daylight,  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  hundred  guns, 
this  craft  slowly  and  deliberately  made  her  way,  selecting 
her  own  victims,  and  hurling  the  glove  of  defiance  at  the 
combined  fleet.  It  is  an  example  of  cool,  daring  courage 
unexampled,  and  the  name  of  Isaac  K.  Brown,  her  com- 
mander, will  be  awarded  by  all  men  as  deserving  a  place 
among  the  list  of  those  "  who  know  no  fear." 

The  Arkansas  was  an  iron-clad  vessel  of  one  thousand 
three  hundred  tons,  and  was  built  at  Memphis,  but  was 
removed  from  that  point,  in  an  unfinished  condition,  pre- 
vious to  the  evacuation  by  our  troops.  She  was  completed 
in  the  Yazoo  river.     Her  commander  reported  : 

"  YiCKSBtrRG,  July  IQtJi. 
*'  "We  engaged  to-day,  from  six  a.  m.,  with  the  enemy's  fleet  above 
Yiclvsburg,  consisting  of  four  or  more  iron-clad  gim-boats,  and  two 
heavy  sloops  of  war,  and  four  gun-boats  and  seven  or  eight  rams. 
AYe  drove  an  iron-clad  ashore  with  colors  down  and  disabled,  blew 
up  a  ram,  burned  one  vessel,  and  damaged  several  others.  Our  smoke 
stack  was  so  shot  to  pieces  that  we  lost  steam  and  could  not  use  our 
vessel  as  a  ram.  We  were  otherwise  cut  up,  as  we  engaged  at  close 
quarters.  Loss,  ten  killed  and  fifteen  wounded,  others  with  slight 
wounds. 

"(Signed)  Isaac  K  Browx, 

"  Lieutenant-  Coynmandlng.'''' 
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The  insult  tlnis  sustained  bj  the  fleet,  nearly  a  parallel  to 
that  which  the  navy  in  the  Avaters  of  the  Hampton  Eoads, 
sustained  four  months  previous,  determined  the  two  com- 
manders-in-chief to  destroy  her  at  all  hazards.  It  was 
determined  in  council  that  the  fleet  under  Commodore 
Davis,  should  attack  the  batteries  above  Yicksburg,  while 
the  vessels  of  Farragut  sliould  attack  the  lower  batteries, 
and  during  these  attacks  the  Essex,  under  Porter,  sliould 
run  in  and  attack  the  Arkansas.  On  the  morning  of  the 
23d,  this  plan  was  put  in  execution,  but  failed  from  want 
of  combined  action.  The  Essex,  in  running  into  the  ram 
missed  her  blow  and  ran  ashore,  exposed  to  all  the  guns 
of  the  place,  numbering,  as  reported  by  Porter,  seventy 
in  battery,  and  twenty  field-pieces.  His  vessel  he 
reported  hit  forty-two  times,  and  the  armor  j)enetrated 
twice.  She  drew  off  and  went  down  the  river,  whence 
she  could  not  return  to  join  Davis's  fleet. 

The  fleet  was  now  in  a  critical  position ;  there  was  but 
eighteen  feet  of  water  in  the  river  between  New  Orleans  and 
Yicksburg,  and  the  flag-shi]:)s  and  others  drew  sixteen  feet ; 
as  the  water  W' as  still  subsiding,  there  were  fears  of  ground- 
ing, until  the  fall  rains.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
abandon  Yicksburg  and  to  go  down  the  stream.  The 
vessels  of  Farragut,  above  the  city,  passed  down  amidst 
a  shower  of  shot  of  two  hours  duration,  and  joined  the 
lower  fleet  without  important  loss.  The  Arkansas  took 
no  part  in  this  movement,  inasmuch  as  she  was  undergo- 
ing repairs.  The  force  of  General  Williams  was  taken 
down  and  landed  at  Baton  Eouge. 

On  the  5th  of  August  the  Confederates,  to  the  number 
of  three  thousand,  under  Generals  Breckinridge  and  Bug- 
gies, attacked  the  Union  force,  under  General  Williams, 
wdth  great  vigor.  There  were  in  the  river  flve  Union 
gunboats,  which  aided  the  defence  of  Williams.  The 
Confederates  ex]3ected  the  ram  Arkansas  and  her  guns  to 
aid  the  attack  of  Breckinridge,  whose  object  was  to  pos- 
sess the  arsenal.  After  a  severe  struggle  of  five  hours 
duration,  he  fell  back  without  accomplishing  that  object, 
but  with  much  loss,  including  General  Clarke.  A  singu- 
lar accident  took  place  in  this  combat.  While  the  enemy's 
column  was  advancing  to  the  attack,  it  received  a  volley 
of  nausketry  from  a  wood,  Avhere  was  retired  a  body  of 
partisan  rangers,  who  fired  upon  their  friends  by  mistake. 
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There  were  a  number  wounded  and  one  killed.  This  was 
one  of  the  staff  of  General  Breckinridge,  Captain  Alex- 
ander H.  Todd,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  the  President's 
ladj.  The  Union  loss  was  also  large,  including  General 
Williams,  who  was  shot  through  the  heart.  During  the 
night,  Commodore  Farragut  left  New  Orleans  with  the 
Brooklyn  and  four  gunboats,  and  arrived  at  Baton  Rouge  at 
noon  on  the  6th.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  enemy's 
attack  was  an  accident  to  the  ram  Arkansas.  On  her 
way  down,  under  Lieutenant  Stevens,  one  of  her  engines 
was  disabled,  and  she  anchored  fifty  miles  above  the  town. 
On  the  6th,  she  was  attacked  by  the  Union  gunboats, 
when,  her  commander  ran  her  ashore  and  fled.  She  blew 
up  after  her  crew  had  made  their  .escape.  Thus  ended 
the  second  iron-clad  vessel  of  the  enemy.  Each  of  them  had 
a  very  short,  but  very  brilliant  existence,  powerfully  illus- 
trating the  force  of  the  new  agents  introduced  into  naval 
warfare. 
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CHAPTER     XXXIil. 

Privateers. — Confederate  Navy. — Oreto. — Her  Operations. — The  Alabama. 
— Her  Movements. — Diplomatic  Correspondence. — Captures, — Hatteras 
Captured. 

The  organization  of  tlie  Confederate  government  in- 
cluded a  naval  force,  of  which,  however,  they  possessed 
only  the  officers,  of  whom  a  crowd,  mostly  all  those  of 
Southern  birth  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Federal 
government,  had  embraced  the  Southern  cause  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Tlie  Southern  States  had  never  been 
commercial,  nor  were  they  possessed  of  much  ship]nng  or 
seafaring  population,  hence  the  material  of  a  nav}^  did  not 
exist,  even  if  the  strict  blockade  which  the  immense  naval 
force  of  the  North  maintained  on  the  Southern  coast,  had 
permitted  ingress  and  egress  from  and  to  the  numerous 
harbors  of  that  section.  Notwithstanding  these  difficul- 
ties, the  naval  authorities  managed  to  "get  to  sea  the 
Sumter  and  several  other  small  crafts,  which  did  much 
damage  upon  the  ocean  to  Nortliern  property  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war.  The  operations  of  that  class  of  vessels 
closed  with  the  year  1861,  when  the  Sumter,  having 
taken  refuge  at  Gibraltar,  was  closely  watched  by  the 
Federal  steamer  Tnscarora,  and  being  unable  to  procure 
coal,  was  finally  abandoned. 

The  success  of  the  Sumter  and  her  colleague  had,  how- 
ever, encouraged  the  Confederates  to  undertake  the  forma- 
tion of  a  more  regular  navy,  and  several  large  steamers 
were  contracted  for  in  England.  The  first  of  these  was 
called  the  Oreto,  and  was  in  process  of  construction  in 
Liverpool  in  February,  1862.  When  Mr.  Adams,  the 
American  Minister,  called  the  attention  of  Earl  Russell  to 
the  fact  that  an  armed  steamer  was  being  built  to  cruise 
a.o-ainst  the  United  States,  Earl  Russell  replied  that  it  was 
alleged  that  she  was  being  built  for  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, and  he  had  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.     On  the 
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25th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Adams  apjain  addressed  Earl 
Russell  upon  the  same  subject.     Earl  Eussell  replied: 

With  reference  to  your  observations  with  regard  to  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  enlistment  law,  I  have  to  remark  that  it  is  true  the 
foreign  enhstmeut  act,  or  any  other  act  for  the  same  purpose,  can 
be  evaded  by  very  subtle  contrivances  ;  but  her  Majesty's  Government 
cannot,  on  that  account,  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Adams  having  failed  to  make  good  the  requisite 
evidence  for  her  detention,  she  sailed,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
with  a  crew  of  fifty-two  British  seamen,  for  Palermo  and 
Jamaica  in  ballast,  which  was  alleged  to  be  170  tons  of 
arms.  The  Oreto  arrived  at  JN'assau,  where,  on  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  American  consul,  she  was  seized  by 
the  authorities,  but  was  released  on  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Semmes,  formerly  of  the  Sumter.  She  was  soon  after 
again  seized  and  again  released.  On  the  4th  September 
she  suddenly  appeared  otf  Mobile  harbor,  which  was  block- 
aded by  a  steamer  under  command  of  Commander  George 
Henry  Preble,  whose  instructions  were  emphatic  against 
giving  offence  to  foreign  nations  while  enforcing  the  block- 
ade. The  Oreto  approached  flying  the  English  flag  and 
pennants.  She  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  signals  of 
the  American  ship,  but  kept  on  under  full  steam  for  Mo- 
bile harbor^  Commander  Preble  lost  a  few  minutes  of 
precious  time,  hesitating  to  fire  lest  she  might  really  prove 
to  be  an  English  man-of-war.  Those  few  moments  were 
fatal,  the  Oreto  gained  her  port,  and  Preble  was  sum- 
marily dismissed  from  the  service  without  a  hearing.  The 
Oreto  once  in  port,  was  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  a 
cruise,  and  received  as  Commander  John  Newland  MafBt, 
who  had  entered  the  United  States  naval  service  in  1832, 
as  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  although  born  in  Ireland,  a  son  of 
the  celebrated  preacher  of  the  same  name.  Maffit  bore 
the  reputation  of  a  very  bold  and  skilful  officer.  On  .the 
27th  December,  left  Mobile  bay  in  the  Oreto  on  a  cruise, 
in  which  she  did  great  damage  to  the  American  shipping. 
The  most  active  and  formidable  of  the  cruisers  of  the 
enemy  during  the  year  1S62,  was  the  "  290,"  or  Alabama 
as  she  was  subsequently  called.  She  was  constructed  at 
Birkenhead  works,  Liverpool.  The  funds  were  supplied 
by  the  subscriptions  of  290  merchants  having  business  re- 
lations with  the  Southern  States,  and  the  vessel  was  pre- 
eeuted  to  President  Davis,  who  appointed  Captain  Raphael 
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Semmes,  formerly  of  tlie  Sumter,  to  her  command.  The 
ship  is  1,200  tons  burden ;  draft,  fourteen  feet ;  engines 
built  by  Laird  and  Sons,  the  senior  of  the  firm  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  She  is  a  wooden  vessel,  propelled  by 
a  screw,  coppered-bottomed,  about  210  feet  long,  rather 
narrow,  painted  black  outside  and  drab  inside,  has  around 
stem,  billet  head,  very  little  shear,  flush  deck  fore  and  aft, 
a  bridge  forward  of  the  smoke-stack.  She  carries  two 
large  black  boats  on  cranes  amidships,  forward  of  main 
rigging ;  two  black  quarter-boats  between  the  main  and 
mizzen  mast ;  one  small  black  boat  over  the  stern  on  cranes ; 
the  spare  spars  on  a  gallows  between  the  bridge  and  fore- 
mast, show  above  the  rail.  She  carries  three  long  32- 
pounders  on  a  side,  a  100-ponnd  pivot  forward  of  the 
bridge,  a  68-pounder  pivot  on  the  main-deck,  and  a  24- 
pounder  rifle  pivot  stern-chaser.  The  guns  are  of  the 
Blakely  pattern,  manufactured  by  Wesley  and  Preston, 
Liverpool,  1862.  She  is  bark-rigged  ;  has  very  long, 
black  lower  masts,  with  wire  rigging  ;  very  long, 
black  yardarms ;  studding-sail  booms  on  the  fore  and 
main  ;  carries  on  her  foremast  a  square  foresail  ; 
large  topsail,  with  two  reefs;  and  a  bonnet  and  top- 
sail witli  two  reefs  ;  topgallant-sail  and  royal.  On  the 
mainmast,  a  large  trysail  with  two  reefs  and  a  bonnet. 
No  square  mainsail  bent ;  topsail  two  reefs  ;  topgallant-sail 
and  royal.  On  the  mizzen  mast,  a  very  large  spanker  and 
a  short  three-cornered  gaft-topsail ;  has  a  fore  and  fore- 
topmast  staysail  and  jib.  Has  had  no  staysails  to  the 
main  or  mizzen  masts  bent,  or  royal  yards  aloft. 

She  is  represented  to  go  thirteen  knots  nnder  canvas, 
and  fifteen  nnder  steam  ;  can  get  steam  in  twenty  minutes, 
but  seldom  uses  it,  except  in  a  chase  or  in  an  emergency. 

When  this  vessel  was  near  her  completion,  it  became 
known  that  she  was  destined  for  the  Southern  service, 
notwithstanding  that  rumors  were  spread  that  she  was 
built  for  an  eastern  government.  In  Angust  she  was 
nearly  ready  for  sea,  and  the  Federal  man-of-war  Tusca- 
rora  cruised  in  St.  George's  Channel  to  intercept  her  pas- 
sage. Before  she  sailed,  however,  a  large  bark  left  the 
Thames,  cleared  for  Demarara,  loaded  with  guns,  stores, 
and  munitions.  The  Alabama  then  left  the  Mersey,  nnder 
Captain  Bullock,  with  a  set  of  English  papers  and  a  crew 
of  ninety-three  old  man-of-war's  men,  experienced  gun- 
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ners,  and  to  avoid  the  Tuscarora,  took  tlie  nortli  channel 
out.  She  had  on  board  no  guns  or  warlike  stores.  After 
a  run  of  eight  days,  she  reached  Tarissa,  one  of  the  west- 
ern islands.  On  her  arrival,  she  gave  the  Portuguese  au- 
thorities the  plea  of  damaged  engines  as  a  reason  for 
making  port  there.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  the  bark 
wliich  had  left  the  Thames  for  Demarara  put  in  on  pre- 
tcaco  of  having  sprung  a  leak  ;  she  was  quarantined  three 
days.  The  Alabama  immediately  hauled  alongLicb,  and 
cranes  were  rigged  by  order  of  Captain  Bullock.  When 
in  readiness,  he  began  to  transfer  the  cargo.  This  opera- 
tion drew  a  protest  from  the  Portuguese  authorities  against 
the  infringement  of  the  quarantine  laws.  But  it  was  al- 
leged that  the  bark  was  sinking,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
save  the  cargo.  On  the  following  day  there  arrived  in 
port  the  British  steamer  Bahama,  having  on  board  Cap- 
tain Semmes,  other  late  officers  of  the  Sumter,  twenty  of 
the  crew,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Alabama's  armament, 
all  of  which  was  immediately  transferred  to  that  vessel. 
The  patience  of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  before  sorely 
tried,  was  now  exhausted,  and  they  ordered  all  three  vessels 
to  leave  port.  They  went  a  few  miles  to  Angra  bay,  and 
remained  twenty-four  hours,  and  were  again  ordered  off. 
They  took  their  departure  at  once,  the  Alabama  towing 
the  bark,  which  made  sail  for  Cardiif  for  coals  for  the 
Alabama.  Captain  Semmes  then  mustered  the  crew  of 
the  steamer,  and  read  to  them  his  commission  as  a  post- 
captain  in  the  Confederate  navy.  The  document  was 
signed,  "  Jefferson  Davis,  President,  Confederate  States 
of  America."  He  then  opened  and  read  his  sealed  orders, 
directing  him  to  assume  command  of  the  Alabama,  hith- 
erto known  as  the  "  290,"  on  which  he  was  to  hoist  the 
Confederate  flag;  and  "sink,  burn,  and  destroy  every 
thing  which  flew  the  ensign  of  the  so-called  United  States 
of  America."  The  Confederate  flag  was  then  raised  and 
saluted.  The  crew  were  then  addressed  by  the  captain, 
and  informed  if  any  of  them  were  dissatisfied  or  disin- 
clined to  enter  the  Confederate  service  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  board  the  English  steamer  Bahama,  about 
to  leave  for  England.  The  offer  was  declined,  and  the 
vessels  parted  company. 

The   officers   of  the   Alabama  were  Caj)tain  Raphael 
Semmes ;  first  lieutenant,  J.  M.  Kell ;  second  lieutenant, 
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E.  J".  Armstoiig,  a  relative  of  the  famous  inventor ;  third 
lieutenant,  J.  D.  Wilson;  fourth  lieutenant,  J.  Low. 
On  parting  company  with  the  Bahama,  the  Alabama  gave 
chase  to  a  whaler,  and  on  the  6th  September  burned,  the 
ship  Ocmulgce,  of  Edgartown.  In  the  same  month  she 
burned  eleven  others,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  she 
had  destroyed  thirty-seven  vessels,  of  a  value,  with  cargo, 
of  some  millions  of  dollars.  Inasmuch  as  that  the  Ala- 
bama had  no  port  where  she  might  send  vessels  for  adjudi- 
cation and  condemnation,  she  had  no  course  but  to  de- 
stroy. The  prize-money,  or  half  the  value  of  the  vessels 
destroyed,  was,  it  is  stated,  regularly  paid  in  money  to  the 
crew,  and  the  good  pay  and  easy  condition  enabled  Cap- 
tain Semmes  to  keep  a  crew  of  picked  men  from  the  ves- 
sels captured.  The  prisoners  captured  by  the  Alabama 
were,  in  some  cases,  landed,  and  in  others  placed  on  board 
of  captured  vessels  which  were  bonded.  The  ransom  bills 
or  bonds  thus  given,  are  recognized  by  the  general  law  of 
nations.  The  captain  may,  by  his  contract,  bind  his  own- 
ers, and  the  whole  cargo  as  well  as  the  ship.  The  English 
government  have  forbidden  the  giving  of  such  bonds,  but 
they  have  never  been  prohibited  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. The  bonds  taken  by  the  Alabama  were  gener- 
ally payable  six  months  after  the  recognition  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  These  depredations  upon  the  high  seas, 
produced  the  greatest  excitement  at  the  north.  The  na\"y 
department  despatched  many  cruisers  to  capture  the  enemy, 
but  without  success.  The  effect  upon  tlie  United  States 
commerce  was  ^ery  disastrous,  not  only  in  the  actual  de- 
struction caused,  but  in  the  loss  of  trade  occasioned  to 
Ainericaii  bottoms,  lumbers  of  vessels  were  transferred 
to  foreign  ownership,  and  foreign  vessels  commanded  the 
freights.  In  England  there  was  also  much  excitement,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  destruction  of  British  property  in  the 
seized  vessels. 

June  23d,  Mr.  Adams  again  addressed  Earl  Russell 
on  the  subject  of  tho  '•  290,"  remarking — "  This  vessel  has 
been  built  and  launched  from  the  dock-yard  of  persons, 
one  of  whom  is  how  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  is  fitting  out  for  the  especial  and  manifest 
object  of  carrying  on  hostilities  by  sea.  It  is  about  to  be 
commanded  by  one  of  the  insurgent  agents,  the  same  who 
sailed  in  the   Oreto.     The  parties  engaged  in  the  enter- 
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prise  are  persons  well  known  at  Liverpool  to  be  agents  and 
officers  of  the  insurgents  in  tlie  United  States." 

The  note  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  United 
States  consul  at  Liverpool,  containing  evidence  as  to  the 
designs  of  the  "  290,"  with  other  evidence  to  show  the  charac- 
ter of  her  intentions.  On  the  31st  of  July,  Mr.  Adarns 
wrote  to  Mr.  Seward : — "  hi  spite  of  all  my  efforts  and  re- 
monsti  ances,  which  as  yet  wait  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  cf  Hit  crown,  I  received,  on  the  29th  instant,  from 
Mr.  Dudley,  the  consul  at  Liverpool,  the  news  that  she 
sailed  without  register  or  clearance  from  tliat  port  on  that 
day.  I  immediately  communicated  the  intelligence  by 
telegraph  to  Captain  Craven,  of  the  Tuscarora,  at  South- 
ampton. I  learn  from  the  consul  at  that  place  that  the 
Tuscarora  sailed  thence  at  eight  p.  m.  on  the  29th  instant. 

Earl  Russell  subsequently  remarked,  in  relation  to  the 
"  290,"  that  a  delay  in  determining  upon  it  had  most  unex- 
pectedly been  caused  by  the  sudden  development  of  a 
malady  of  the  Queen's  advocate,  Sir  John  D.  Harding, 
totally  incapacitating  him  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
This  had  made  it  necessary  to  call  in  other  parties,  whose 
opinion  had  been  at  last  given  for  the  detention  of  tlie 
gunboat,  but  before  the  order  got  down  to  Liverpool  the 
vessel  was  gone.  He  should,  however,  send  directions  to 
have  her  stopped  if  she  went,  as  was  probable,  to  Nassau. 
I  said  I  was  aware  that  the  gunboat  was  off,  but  I  did  not 
say,  what  I  myself  have  little  doubt  of,  that  her  sudden 
departure  was '^occasioned  by  a  notion,  obtained  somehow 
or  other,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  impending.  I  added 
an  expression  of  satisfaction  that  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  had  seen  their  way  To  such  an  opinion,  and  that  it 
was  the  disposition  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  do 
something  to  check  this  outrageous  •abuse. 

Under  date  of  September  2l3th,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  : — "I 
have  not  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  my 
remonstrances  respecting  the  outfit  of  the  gunboat  ISTo.  290 
had  been  left.  In  consequence  I  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity in  my  power  to  remind  Lord  Russell  that  no  writ- 
ten answer  had  been  given  to  me.  This  has  had  the  de- 
sired effect.  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  copies  of  the 
two  notes  which  have  passed  between  us.  In  former  days 
it  was  a  favorite  object  of  Great  Britain  to  obtain  from  the 
United  States  an  admission  of  the  validity  of  claims  for 
41 
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damage  done  by  vessels  fitted  out  in  their  ports  against 
her  commerce.  This  was  finally  conceded  to  her  in  the 
seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794.  The  reasoning  which 
led  to  that  agreement  may  not  be  without  its  value  at 
some  future  time,  should  the  escape  of  the  gunboat  290, 
and  of  her  companion,  the  Oreto,  prove  to  be  of  any  seri- 
ous injury  to  our  commerce. 

"  The  telegraph  announces  the  destruction  of  another  half- 
dozen  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  by  the  steamer 
290.  The  President  is  obliged  to  regard  these  destructions 
as  being  made  by  British  subjects  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  after  repeated  and  ample  notice,  warning,  and 
remonstrances,  had  been  given  by  me  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  presumed  that  you  have  a,lready  brought 
the  subject  in  that  light  to  the  notice  of  her  Majesty's 
government.  The  legal  proofs  in  support  of  a  claim  for 
indemnity  will  be  collected  and  transmitted  to  you  as 
speedily  as  possible." 

The  most  daring  movement  of  the  enemy's  cruisers  was 
made  in  January,  18G3.  "When  a  United  States  squadron, 
composed  of  the  Brooklyn,  Ilatteras  and  five  smaller  ves- 
sels, v^as  cruising  oft'Galveston,  a  steamer,  just  after  dark, 
appeared  in  the  judgment  of  the  officers  of  the  Ilatteras, 
endeavoring  to  escape.  The  crew  of  the  Ilatteras  being 
at  quarters,  Captain  Blake  gave  chase,  when  the  steamer 
lay  to  under  steam.  When  within  hail,  slie  replied  to 
Captain  Blake — "Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Spitfire." 
Immediately  thereafter  the  Alabama  ranged  a  little  ahead, 
her  commander  hailed,  declaring  her  the  Confederate 
steamer  Alabama,  and  delivered  her  fire.  The  two  ves- 
sels then,  under  full  head  of  steam,  exchanged  broadsides 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Ilatteras,  in  a  few  minutes, 
v\'as  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der. The  officers  and  crew  were  taken  to  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, and  paroled.  In  the  action  the  Alabama  was  hulled 
fourteen  times  without  much  damage. 

The  two  vessels  continued  their  depredations  on  the 
coast  with  complete  impunity  until  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  Florida  having  captured  the  port  vessel  Tacony, 
put  a  crew  on  board,  under  Lieutenant  Reed,  to  cruise  on 
his  own  account.  He  made  an  excursion  among  the  fish- 
ermen uf  the  Grand  Banks,  capturing  and  destroying  a 
great  number,  and  threatening  to  break  up  the  season's 
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business.  A  Dumber  of  vessels  were  sent  out  in  search  of 
her,  and  Lieutenant  Eeed  formed  the  daring  plan  of  cap- 
turing the  United  States  Eevenue  Cutter  Caleb  Cushing, 
then  lying  in  Portland  harbor.  Her  captain  was  sick 
on  shore.  The  crew  of  the  Tacony  landed  from  a  schoon- 
er at  night,  boarded  the  Caleb  Cushing,  and,  taking  pos- 
session, made  sail.  The  wind  died  away,  however,  and 
they  could  not  gain  the  offing.  As  soon  as  it  was  dis- 
covered that  she  was  gone,  two  steam  vessels  were  sent  in 
pursuit,  with  the  intention  of  running  her  down.  She  was, 
however,  blown  up  and  abandoned  by  the  crew,  who  es- 
caped in  a  boat,  but  were  subsequently  captured  with  their 
commander. 

The  operations  of  these  Confederate  cruisers  were  in  the 
greatest  degree  injurious  to  the  American  commerce.  They 
sailed  without  the  authority  of  any  recognized  power,  and 
although  admitted  to  belligerent  rights  by  neutral  na- 
tions, were  not  permitted  to  send  in  prizes  for  adjudica- 
tion, and  had  no  ports  of  their  own  to  which  they  could 
gain  access.  Their  work,  therefore,  was  one  of  destruction, 
and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  successful,  that  a  great 
change  was  efiected  in  the  nature  of  northern  commerce. 
The  degree  of  this  change  is  apparent,  in  the  following 
table  of  the  business  of  the  port  of  New  York  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,1860  and  18G3,  distinguishing 
foreign  from  American  tonnage : 

Tear  1S60.  Tear  1863. 

In  American        In  Foreign  In  American      In  Foreign 

vessels.               vesseis.  vessels.             vessels. 

Imports  from  Foreign  Ports.. $130,505,156        $104,549,748  $G8,S56,292        $106,630,141 

Exports  to  Foreign  Ports 75,4T1,92T           63,274,900  83,321,296         133,094,774 

Total-Trade  of  lSu9 $213,977,083        $167,824,048       $150,277,588       $239,724,915 

Increase $71,900,267 

Decrease $63,099,495 

In  1860  the  commerce  by  American  vessels  exceeded 
that  by  foreign  vessels  to  the  amount  of  forty-six  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  1862,  this  was  reversed  and  the  com- 
merce by  foreign  flags  exceeded  that  by  ;our  own  flag  to 
the  amount  of  eighty-nine  million  dollars.  A  considera- 
ble part  of  this  change  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  great- 
er emploj'ment  of  American  ships  as  government  trans- 
ports ;  part  of  it  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  importing  business  was  done  by  the  steamers,  under 
the  foreign  flag;  and  stiU  another  reason  for  the  change 
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may  be  found  in  a  covering  transfer  of  vessels  to  a  foreigjk 
flag  for  safety.  But  after  making  every  allowance  for 
these  influences,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  fear  of  dep- 
redations on  our  commerce  by  the  Confederates  and 
privateers,  drove  a  large  portion  of  our  foreign  trade  to 
neutral  vessels.  The  fact  that  the  vessels  which  did  this 
damage  to  American  commerce  were  built,  armed,  and  to 
some  extent  manned  from  English  resources,  and  paid  for 
by  a  loan  of  $15,000,000  contracted  in  England  on  Con- 
federate account,  secured  upon  cotton,  was  productive  of  , 
great  ill-will  towards  that  nation.  It  was  evident  in  the  | 
increased  employment  of  foreign  vessels  in  the  interna- 
tional trade  that  she  found  her  advantage  in.  the  course 
she  pursued. 
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CHAPTER  XXXiy. 

General  Pope's  Army. — Its  condition. — McClellan's  Army.— Enemy  cros3 
tlie  Potomac— McClellan  in  command. — Halleck  refuses  troops. — South 
Mountain. — Harper's  Ferry. — Antietam. — Hooker. — Sumner. — Burnside. 
— Retreat  of  the  enemy. — Advance  of  the  Army. — McClellan  superseded. 

The  stricken  army  of  Pope  was  collected  at  Centreville 
on  the  31st  August.  On  that  day  he  telegraphed  to  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  as  follows : 

^^  August  31st,  10.4.5  p.  m. 
"  Our  troops  are  all  here,  and  in  position,  though  much  used  up  and 
worn  out.  I  think  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  greatly  better  if  Sum- 
ner and  Franklin  had  been  here  three  or  four  days  ago.  But  you  may 
rely  upon  our  giving  them  (the  enemy)  as  desperate  a  fight  as  I  can 
force  our  men  to  stand  up  to.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you 
feel  secure  about  Washington,  should  this  army  be  destroyed.  I  shall 
fight  it  as  long  as  a  man  will  stand  up  to  the  work.  You  must  judge 
what  is  to  be  done,  having  in  view  the  safety  of  the  capital.  The  enemy 
is  already  pushing  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  in  our  front  at  Cub  Run, 
whether  in  advance  of  an  attack  to-day  I  don't  yet  know.  I  send 
you  this  that  you  may  know  our  position  and  my  purpose."     ^ 

On  the  2d  of  September,  General  Pope  was  ordered  to 
fall  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  where  his  army 
came  under  the  command  of  General  McClellan. 

Franklin  had  been  j)eremptorily  ordered  to  Fairfax  by 
General  Halleck,  August  29th,  and  subsequently  went  to 
Centreville.  All  orders  for  the  movements  of  the  differ- 
ent corps  o#  McClellan's  army,  as  they  landed,  came  from 
General  Halleck,  General  McClellan  had  never  been 
formally  deprived  of  his  command,  which  he  retained  at 
Aquia  Greek  and  Alexandria,  over  the  troops  that  remained 
there ;  but  all  the  troops  were  in  succession  detached  from 
his  command  in  support  of  Pope,  when  they  were  no  longer 
under  his  command,  and  he  remained  in  Alexandria  with- 
out any  command.  On  the  1st  September,  he  was  ordered 
verbally  to  take  command  of  the  defences  of  Washington, 
but  not  to  assume  control  of  the  troops  of  Pope.  On  the 
2d,  Pope  was  ordered  to  retreat  upon  Washington,  and  a 
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formal  order*  tlien  issued  to  McClellan  to  take  command  of 
the  troops  in  and  aronnd  Washington,  comprising  those  of 
Pope.  The  troops,  as  they  retired,  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  and  covered  by  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps  as  a  rear 
guard,  which  should  have  been  aided  by  General  Hooker's 
corps.  The  troops  on  the  od  were  within  the  works  of 
"Washington.  Meantime  the  enemy  had  moved  by  their 
left,  reaching  the  Potomac  above  Washington.  They 
crossed  the  river  on  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  September, 
marching  at  once  upon  Frederick,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  which  was  occupied  by  General  D.  II.  Ilill. 
At  that  time  Colonel  Miles,  with  11,000  troops,  occupied 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  plan  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be, 
for  Jackson  to  move  from  Frederick  by  the  main  Ilagers- 
town  road,  and,  leaving  it  at  some  point  near  Middleburg, 
to  cross  the  Potomac  near  Sharpsburg,  and  endeavor  to 
capture  the  garrison  of  Martinsburg,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Julius  White,  who  was  driven  out  on  the  6th,  and  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  gamson  of  Harper's  Ferry  in  that 
direction.  General  McLaws  was  ordered,  Avith  his  own 
command  and  the  division  of  General  Anderson,  to  move 
out  by  the  same  Hagerstown  road  and  gain  possession  of 
the  Maryland  Heights,  opposite  Hai-per's  Ferry,  Gen- 
eral Walker,  who  was  then  apj)arently  somewhere  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Monocacy,  was  to  move  through  Lovettsville 
and  gain  possession  of  Loudon  Heights,  thus  completing 
the  investment  of  Harper's  Ferry,  General  Longstreet 
was  ordered  to  move  to  Hagerstown,  with  Hill  to  serve  as 
a  rear  guard.  Their  reserve  trains  to  Manassas,  &c.,  were 
ordered  to  take  a  position  either  at  Boonsboro  or  Hagers- 
toAvn,  After  Jackson,  Walker,  McLaws,  &c.,  had  taken 
Harper's  Ferry,  they  were  to  rejoin  the  main  army  at  Ha- 
gerstown or  Boonsboro. 

On  the  11th,  McClellan  pointed  out  the  exposed  and 
useless  position  of  Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  requested 
that  he  should  join  the  main  attack.  This  General  Hal- 
leck  refused.  The  enemy  on  the  8th  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Maryland,  calling  upon  them  to  throw  off 
the  restraints  of  the  Union  government,  and  join  the  south. 
A  general  uprising  of  the  people  was  no  doubt  expected 
to  result  from  this'invitation,  which,  however,  received  no 

*  Ante,  page  G23. 
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response,  and  tlie  disappointment  in  this  respect,  no  doubt 
fruetrated  the  evident  plan  of  the  enemy,  to  remain  in 
Maryland  and  invade  Pennsylvania,  So  great  was  the 
alarm  in  this  respect,  that  Governor  Cm-tin,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, called  out  the  militia  to  defend  the  State,  and  75,000 
troops  responded  to  the  call.  The  extreme  left  of  the  en- 
emy attacked  on  the  10th  a  force  of  Oldo  troops  at  Fay- 
ette, "Western  Virginia,  under  Colonel  Siber,  drove  them 
upon  Gauley  with  great  loss,  and  destroyed  a  large  amount 
of  government  stores. 

The  necessity  of  meeting  this  irruption  of  tlie  enemy 
into  Maryland  v*'as  pressing ;  but  no  one  seemed  to  know 
where  the  enemy  really  was,  or  hov/  far  he  might  be  from 
Washington,  with  the  defence  of  which  General  McClellan 
had  been  invested. 

A  new  arrangement  of  corps  commanders  was  _an- 
nounced  in  the  following  order : 

1st Major-Geueral  Hooker. 

2d "  "  Sumner. 

3d "  "  Ileintzelman. 

4th "  "  IveyevS. 

5th "  "  Fitz  John  Porter. 

(3th "  "  FrankUn. 

7th "  "  Dix. 

8th "  "  Wool. 

9th "  "  Biirnside. 

10th "  "  Mitchel. 

11th.... "  "  Sedgv,'ick. 

12th "  "  Sigel. 

Burnside  had  command  of  the  right,  with  the  object  of 
forcing  the  pass  through  which  runs  the  old  Cumberland 
road.  On  the  13th,  General  Burnside,  with  Cox  and  Ee- 
no's  corps,  encountered  very  sharp  resistance  from  the 
enemy,  and  suffered  some  loss,  through  the  delay  of  Gen- 
eral Hooker  in  coming  to  his  support.  That  officer  had 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  first.  General  McDov/eirs 
old  corps,  and  was  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  press 
forward  to  the  support  of  Burnside,  but  did  not  come  up 
until  the  pass  was  gained.  The  enemy  had  occupied  the 
South  Mountain  range,  apparently  to  bar  the  advance  of 
the  Union  troops,  while  their  main  body,  retiring  from 
Frederick  through  Boonsboro,  concentrated  at  Sharpsburg 
in  front  of  the  Shepherdstown  ford  of  the  Potomac. 

The  movement  of  troops  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Mary- 
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land,  seems  to  have  gro^^-n  out  of  the  command  General 
McClellan  held,  since  no  orders  were  ever  issued  for  him 
to  take  command  of  the  movement  in  the  Held.  With 
great  energy  and  address  the  beaten  troops  of  Pope,  as 
they  came  into  Washington,  September  3d,  were  reor- 
ganized, recombined  and  put  in  motion  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac, interposing  between  Frederick  and  the  fords,  wliich 
were  the  means  of  the  enemy's  retreat.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  views  of  the  enemy,  General  McClellan  at  once 
gave  orders  for  a  vigorous  pursuit,  throwing  the  main  force 
by  the  Hagerstown  road.  Franklin's  corps,  on  the  left, 
was  ordered  to  attack  and  carry  Crampton's  Pass,  about 
four  miles  from  the  main  road.  The  object  of  throwing 
Franklin  in  that  direction  was  to  facilitate  the  attack  on 
the  main  pass,  and  to  place  him  in  position  to  afford  relief 
to  Harper's  Ferry  as  promptly  as  possible.  On  the  11th; 
General  McClellan  wrote  to  General  Halleck  as  follows : 

"  I  believe  this  army  fully  appreciates  tlie  importance  of  a  victory 
at  tliis  time,  and  will  liglit  well ;  but  the  result  of  a  general  battle, 
Tv'ith  such  odds  as  the  enemy  novv  appears  to  have  against  us,  might, 
to  say  the  least,  be  doubtful ;  and,  if  we  should  be  defeated,  the  con- 
secjueuces  to  the  country  would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  would  recommend  that  one  or  two  of  the  thres 
army  corps  now  on  the  Potomac,  opposite  "Washington,  be  at  once 
withdrawn,  and  sent  to  reinforce  tliis  army.  I  would  also  advise  that 
tlie  force  of  Colonel  Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  it  can  be  of  little 
use.  and  is  continually  exposed  to  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  be  imme- 
diately ordered  here.  This  would  add  about  25,000  old  troops  to  our 
present  force,  and  would  greatly  strengthen  us. 

"If  there  are  any  rebel  forces  remaining  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Potomac,  they  must  be  so  few  that  the  troops  left  in  the  forts,  after 
the  two  corps  shall  have  been  Avitbdrawn,  will  be  sufficient  to  check 
them ;  and  with  the  large  cavalry  force  now  on  that  side,  kept  well 
out  in  front  to  give  warning  of  the  distant  approach  of  any  very  large 
army,  a  part  of  this  army  might  be  sent  back  within  the  iutrench- 
ineuts  to  assist  in  repelling  an  attack.  But  even  if  Y/ashingtou  should 
be  taken  while  these  armies  are  confronting  each  other,  this  Avould 
not,  in  my  judgment,  bear  comparison  with  the  ruin  and  disasters 
which  would  follow  a  single  defeat  of  this  array.  If  we  should  bo 
successful  in  conquering  the  gigantic  rebel  army  before  us,  we  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  recovering  it.  On  the  other  hand,  should  their 
force  prove  sufficiently  powerful  to  defeat  us,  could  all  the  forces  now 
around  "Washington  be  sufficient  to  prevent  such  a  victorious  array 
from  carrying  the  works  on  rhis  side  of  the  Potomac  after  they  ara 
uncovered  by  our  army?     I  think  not." 

In  reply,  September  13th,  General  Halleck  refused  more 
troops,  but  censured  General  McClellan  for  going  so  iar 
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from  Wasliington,  which  he  said  would  be  taken  by  the 
enemy's  troops  south  of  Washington.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  enemy  fell  back  from  Frederick,  before  the  advance  of 
the  Union  army,  towards  the  fords  of  the  upper  Potomac, 
in  the  Hagerstown  valley,  to  reach  which  it  was  necessaiy 
for  the  Union  troops  to  force  the  mountain  range,  v/hich 
commanded  the  valley  and  which  was  defended  by  strong 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  at  Turner's  Gap  and  Crampton's 
Gap.  The  former  was  carried  by  the  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  Crampton's  Gap  was  carried  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 14th,  by  General  Franklin,  who  displayed  a  skill, 
determination  and  heroism,  which,  despite  the  great  diffi- 
culties against"  which  he  had  to  contend,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  mountain  range  and  opened  the  debouches  into 
the  valley. 

•  The  enemy  retired  towards  Sharpsbu.rg  ;  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  pursue  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  corps 
commanded  by  General  Sumner,  General  Hooker  and 
General  Mansfield  were  ordered  to  follow  the  main  turn- 
pike. The  corps  of  Burnside,  and  what  there  v/as  up  of 
Porter's  corps,  v/ere  ordered  forward  by  a  small  road  paral- 
lel to  and  on  the  left  of  the  main  pike,  thus  being  in  posi- 
tion to  support  either  Franklin  or  the  right,  as  might  be 
necessary.  Franklin  was  ordered  to  cross  into  Pleasant 
Yalley,  and  to  do  all  that  he  could  for  the  relief  of  Har- 
per's Ferry.  The  orders  given  to  the  troops  on  the  right 
were  that  if  they  found  the  enemy  on  the  march  to  attack 
him  at  once  ;  if  they  foimd  him  in  a  strong  position,  then 
to  put  our  troops  in  position  and  make  ,all  the  arrange- 
ments for  an  attack  and  await  prders.  The  enemy's  troops 
around  Harpers  Ferry  had  meantime  pressed  the  place 
close.  The  assault  was  opeiied  on  the  12th  with  great 
vigor.  The  Union  troops  on  the  13tli  were  drawn  from 
Maryland  Heights.  Colonel  Miles  was  thus  surrounded  by 
a  cordon  of  lire,  and  finding  it  useless  to  hold  out  longer, 
surrendered  on  the  15th ;  he  was  soon  after  mortally 
wounded.  There  Avere  11,000  infantry  and  2,000  cavalry. 
The  latter  escaped,  and  the  former  laid  down  their  arms, 
of  which  the  enemy  possessed  themselves,  with  fifty  guns, 
and  a  very  large  amount  of  stores  and  ammunition.  This 
disaster  enabled  the  enemy's  troops  *under  the  energetic 
Jackson,  which  had  been  occupied  before  the  place,  to 
cross  the  river  by  the  bridge,  to  the  support  of  the  main 
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•  rmy  now  concentrating  before  Sharpsburg,  to  receive 
McClellan's  advance,  whicli  was  led  by  Ivicbardson's  divis- 
ion, and  whicli  came  np  vvdtli  the  enemy  about  mid- 
day bctv.'cen  Antietam  Creek  and  Sliarpsburg,  on  tbe  road 
leading  to  the  ford.  The  Confederates  were  formed  in 
two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  road  and  about  six  miles 
long  each,  the  road  running  through  their  centre.  They 
had  planted  about  sixty  guns  to  command  the  Antietam 
bridge  by  Vvdiich  the  Union  troops  advanced.  The  enemy 
were  aj^parently  preparing  to  pass  the  fords,  but  v/ere  al- 
lowed time  in  consequence  of  the  delay  of  General  Hook- 
er, who  was  with  the  advance,  and  who  lost  time  in  not 
attacking  them  at  once,  his  whole  corps  having  arrived  at 
live  o'clock  on  the  15th,  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  Miles. 
"When  General  McClellau  arrived  on  the  field,  he  at  once 
ordered  Hooker,  at  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  16th,  to 
move  three  miles  above  Sharpsburg  and  cross  the  An- 
tietam and  attack  the  enemy,  but  he  did  not  get  into  posi- 
tion until  after  dark,  and  then  sent  vrord  to  "General  Mc- 
Clellau that  he  would  attack  next  morning ;  during  the 
evening  Mansfield's  corps  was  sent  to  his  support.  The 
enemy  meanwhile  were  rapidly  concentrating,  and  receiv- 
ed reinforcements  from  the  troops,  v.'ho  having  captured 
Harper's  Ferry,  were  joining  the  main  force.  From  the 
morning  of  the  loth  to  the  morning  of  the  17th,  General 
Hooker  had  remained  inactive. 

Meantime  the  enemy  had  formed  his  dispositions.  His 
force,  concealed  by  a  cover  of  woods  occupied  a  crescent- 
shaped  height  commanding  three  lines  of  retreat  to  the 
Potomca,  via  the  Shepherdstown  road,  the  Hagerstown  road, 
and  the  TVilliamsport  road.  Along  the  front  of  his  posi- 
tion ran  the  Antietam  Creek,  crowned  by  three  bridges 
corresponding  to  three  roads  named.  The  enemy  were 
commanded  by  General  Eobert  E.  Lee ;  his  left  by  Major- 
General  Thomas  J.  Jackson  ;  his  centre  by  General  James 
Longstreet,  and  his  right  by  General  A.  P.  Hill.  At  the 
right  or  Hagerstown  roald  bridge,  passed  Hooker  on  the 
right  of  the  army.  The  bridge  was  held  during  the  bat- 
tle by  Pleasanton's  cavalry.  I'he  centre  vfas  commanded 
by  the  heavy  guns  of  the  enemy.  The  left  bridge  vv-a 
crossed  by  Burnside,  and  between  these  two  bridges  stretch- 
ed the  Union  line  of  battle  four  miles  long.  The  plan  was 
generally  as  follows :  Hooker  was  to  cross  on  the  right, 
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establisli  himself  on  tlie  enemy's  left,  if  possible,  flanking 
his  position,  and  to  open  the  fight.  Sumner,  Franklin  and 
Mansfield  v^-ere  to  send  their  forces  also  to  tlie  right,  co- 
operating with  and  sustaining  Hooker's  attack  while  ad- 
vancing also  nearer  the  centre.  The  heavy  vv'ork  in  the 
centre  was  left  mostly  to  the  batteries.  On  the  left  Burn- 
side  was  to  carry  the  bridge  already  referred  to,  advancing 
theo  by  a  road  which  enters  the  pike  at  Sharpsburg,  turn- 
ing at  once  the  rebel  flank  and  destroying  his  line  of  re- 
treat. Porter  and  Sickles  moved  their  infantry  in  tlie  hol- 
lovv's  of  the  centre  as  reserves  for  all  contingencies. 

The  attack  was  commenced  at  dawn  of  the  ITtli  by 
Hooker,  who  was  at  once  supported  by  Sumner.  Meade's 
infantry  and  Kickett's  batteries  opened  the  fire  on  the 
enemy's  left.  The  engagement  immediately  became  very 
sharp,  and  raged  for  half  an  hour  in  an  open  field  skirted  by  a 
thick  wood,  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
began  to  recede,  and  his  line  to  waver.  As  soon  as  this 
was  perceived,  Meade  and  his  Pennsylvanians  rushed  for- 
ward with  a  cheer.  The  line  carried  before  it  the  v/hole 
force  of  the  retreating  Confederates,  who  disappeared  into 
the  frowning  woods,  leaving  great  nnmbers  of  dead  and 
wounded  on  their  path.  As  the  victorious  brigade  ap- 
proached the  skirt  of  the  cover  there  burst  forth  a  torrent  of 
flame  and  shot  which  swept  the  advancing  force  like  a 
whirlwind.  They  hesitated,  halted,  closed  up  and  retired, 
as  the  fatal  Lhovfer  poured  upon  their  thinning  ranks, 
leaving  but  a  regiment  where  a  division  had  been.  They 
had  sustained  the  overwhelming  fire  of  fresh  troops,  who 
now  issued  from  the  woods  in  vast  numbers,  with  wild 
yells  in  the  manner  of  the  Confederate  troops,  recovering 
the  ground  their  comrades  had  lost.  Hooker  sent  forward 
a  brigade  to  stay  the  torrent,  but  it  v^as  insufficient.  Hart- 
stuff's  brigade  then  came  into  action  with  a  run,  and  formed 
rapidly  on  a  ridge  in  a  corn  field.  This  they  held  for  hall 
an  hour,  when  General  Hartstuff*  was  wounded. 

Meantime  Rickett's  division  had  fallen  back  with  part 
of  Mansfield's  corps,  which  had  been  sent  to  their  relief, 
and  which  had  lost  their  general,  mortally  wounded ; 
nevertheless,  with  Doubleday's  guns  in  position,  the  left 
could  hold  its  own.  Orders  were  then  sent  to  Crawford 
and  Gordon,  Mansfield's  remaining  brigades,  to  advance, 
and  the  whole  line  was  ordered  forward  to  take  a  point 
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of  woods  to  the  riglit  of  the  coraiield,  and  which  was  the 
key  of  the  position.  The  advance  was  led  hj  General 
Hooker,  who,  at  that  moment,  was  hit  in  the  foot  by  a 
riile  shot.  It  was  now  nine  o'clock,  and  the  battle  had 
raged  four  hours,  leaving  a  large  portion  of  Hooker's  brig- 
ade broken,  but  his  right  and  the  two  brigades  of  Mans- 
field still  untouched.  At  this  moment  General  Sumner 
arrived  on  the  field  and  took  command.  Sedgv/ick's  di- 
vision was  in  advance,  moving  forward  to  support  Craw- 
ford and  Gordon.  E-ebel  reinforcements  were  approaching 
also,  and  the  struggle  for  the  roads  was  again  to  be  re- 
newed. Sumner  sent  forward  two  divisions.  Richardson 
and  French  on  the  left.  Sedgwick  moving  in  column  of 
division  through  the  roads  in  rear,  deployed  and  advanced 
in  line  over  the  cornfield.  There  was  a  broad  interval 
between  him  and  the  nearest  division,  and  he  sav/  that  if 
the  rebel  line  was  complete,  his  own  division  was  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  being  flanked. 

To  extend  his  own  front  as  far  as  possible,  he  ordered 
the  thirty-fourth  New  York  to  move  by  the  left  flank. 
The  manceuvi-e  was  attempted  under  a  fire  of  the  greatest 
intensity,  and  the  regiment  broke ;  so  terrible  was  the  fire, 
that  half  their  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  their  colors 
shot  to  pieces,  the  color-sergeant  killed,  every  one  of  their 
color-guard  wounded.  Only  thirty-two  were  afterwards 
got  together.  The  fifteenth  Massachusetts  went  in  with 
seventeen  officers,  GOO  men,  and  came  out  with  six  officers, 
and  134  men.  General  Dana  was  wounded.  General 
Howard,  who  took  command  of  the  division  after  General 
Sedgwick  was  disabled,  exerted  himself  to  restore  order, 
but  it  could  not  be  done  there.  General  Sumner  ordered 
the  line  to  be  reformed  under  fire.  The  test  was  too  se- 
vere for  volunteer  troops  under  such  a  fire.  Sumner  him- 
self attempted  to  arrest  the  disorder,  but  to  little  purpose. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Eevere  and  Captain  Audenried  of  his 
staff  v/ere  wounded  severely,  but  not  dangerously.  It  was 
impossible  to  hold  the  position.  General  Sumner  with- 
drew the  division  to  the  rear,  and  once  more  the  cornfield 
was  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
enemy  perceiving  their  advantage,  came  round  on  that 
flank.  Crawford  was  obliged  to  give  way  on  the  right, 
and  his  troops  pouring  in  confusion  through  the  ranks  of 
Sedgwick's  advanced  bria-ade,  threw  it  into  disorder  and 
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back  on  the  second   and  third  lines.      The    enemy  ad- 
vanced, their  fire  increasing. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock,  and  affairs  on  the  right  had  a 
gloomy  look.  Hooker's  troops  were  greatly  exhausted, 
and  tlieir  general  away  from  the  field.  Mansfield's  were 
no  better.  Sumner's  command  had  lost  heavily,  but  two 
of  3 lis  divisions  were  still  comparatively  fresh.  Kichard- 
son,  while  gallantly  leading  a  regiment  under  heavy  fire, 
had  been  severely  wounded.  General  Meagher  was 
woundcid  at  the  head  of  his  brigade.  The  loss  of  general 
officers  was  becoming  alarming. 

Artillery  was  yet  playing  vigorously  in  front,  though 
the  ammunition  of  many  of  the  batteries  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted, and  they  had  been  compelled  to  retire. 

Doubleday  held  the  right  inllexibly.  Sumner's  head- 
quarters were  now  in  the  narrow  field  where  the  night 
before.  Hooker  had  begun  the  fight,  and  McClellan  rode 
over  it  to  inspect  the  position  in  person.  All  that  had 
been  gained  in  front  had  been  lost.  The  enemy's  battal- 
lion,  however,  was  fortunately  either  partially  disabled  or 
short  of  ammunition.  French  sent  word  he  could  hold 
his  ground,  and  Sumner  was  confident  that  he  could  hold 
his  own,  but  another  advance  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  attack. 

At  this  crisis,  Franklin  came  up  with  fresh  troops,  and 
commanding  one  division  of  the  corps,  formed  on  the  left. 
Slocum  was  sent  forward  along  the  slopes  lying  under  the 
first  ranges  of  the  hills  held  by  the  enemy,  while  Smith 
was  ordered  to  retake  the  cornfields  and  woods  which  all 
day  had  been  so  hotly  contested.  It  was  done  in  the 
handsomest  style.  His  Maine  and  Vermont  regiments 
and  the  rest  went  forward  on  the  run,  and,  cheering  as 
they  went,  swept  like  an  avalanche  through  the  cornfields, 
fell  upon  the  woods,  cleared  them  in  ten  minutes,  and 
held  them.  They  were  not  again  retaken.  Four  times 
it  had  been  lost  and  won,  but  finally,  with  its  soul-har- 
rowing burden  of  dead  and  sorely-wounded  men,  with 
their  imploring  looks  and  plaintive  calls  for  help,  remained 
with  the  Union  troops,  bent  upon  preserving  it  against  im- 
pending attacks.  These,  however,  were  suspended  for  some 
hours,  perhaps  through  the  exhaustion  of  the  enemy.  The  po- 
sition of  the  right  now  was  that  of  a  semicircle  or  almost 
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three  sides  of  a  square,  resulting  from  tlie  course  of  the 
battle.  Hooker  had  advanced  his  centre  so  far  as  to  ex- 
pose both  flanks  to  the  blows  of  the  enemy,  and  the  forcing 
l3ack  of  these  flanks  left  the  centre  far  advanced  and  ex- 
posed to  a  dangerous  enfilading  fire. 

Meantime,  alfairs  on  the  left  were  not  more  prosperous. 
Burnside  had  made  his  attack  at  ten  o'clock,  and  carried 
the  bridge  only  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance  at  half- 
past  one  o'clock  ;  but  the  delay  had  been  so  great  that  at 
three  o'clock  but  little  real  progress  had  been  made.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  two  attacks  having  been  simultaneous  as 
was  intended,  the  right  had  borne  the  "svhole  weight  of 
the  enemy  before  Burnside  made  himself  felt.  He  had, 
unlike  Sumner,  who  had  hurled  his  w^hole  force  at  the 
enemy  and  lost  it,  made  successive  attacks  with  insuffi- 
cient forces.  Thus  occupying  more  time  to  arrive  at  the 
same  result.  At  four  o'clock  General  McClellan  sent 
orders  for  Burnside  to  carry  the  batteries  in  his  front  at 
all  hazards,  and  for  Franklin  to  carry  the  woods  on  his  left 
front.  This  latter  was  countermanded  at  the  instance  of 
Sumner,  who  thought  it  was  not  prudent  to  risk  a  repulse 
of  Franklin,  since  it  would  uncover  his  own  left,  which  he 
held  with  difiiculty.  Franklin  therefore  advanced  his 
batteries  to  check  the  enemy  on  Burnside's  right,  who  was 
about  to  make  what  had  been  thought  the  decisive,  but 
long-delayed  attack.  The  object  of  which  was  to  estab- 
lish himself  on  the  Sharpsburg  road  in  rear  of  the  enemy. 

For  this  movement  he  had  10,000  men.  Getting  his 
troops  well  in  hand,  and  sending  a  portion  of  his  artillery 
to  the  front,  he  advanced  them  with  rapidity  and  the  most 
determined  vigor,  straight  up  the  hill  in  front,  on  top  of 
which  the  rebels  had  maintained  their  most  dangerous  bat- 
tery. Tlie  movement  was  in  plain  view  of  McClellan's 
position,  and  as  Franklin,  on  the  other  side,  sent  his  bat- 
teries into  the  field  about  the  same  time,  the  battle  seemed 
to  open  in  all  directions  with  greater  activity  than  ever. 

The  guns  of  Burnside  opened,  fi-om  his  new  position, 
with  a  fire  that  controlled  the  enemy's  batteries.  The  long- 
infantry  columns  were  seen  moving  up  the  green  slopes 
with  a  rapid  and  determined  step.  As  they  reached  the 
crest,  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  rose  over  the  road,  where  was 
planted  the  Confederate  batteries.  Beneath  the  blue  flames 
flashed,  amid  a  rushing  tumult  of  men,  wagons,  and  horses, 
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down  the  road.  As  tue  wliirhvind  swept  on,  men,  horses, 
sometimes  whole  ranks  went  down  before  the  pursuers.  A 
sudden  shout  and  thfe  hill  is  carried.  Burnside  formed  his 
columns  in  the  near  angles  of  two  fields  bordering  the 
road, — high  ground  about  them  everywhere  except  in  rear. 

In  another  moment,  a  Confederate  battle-line  appeared 
on  the  brow  of  the  ridge  above  them,  and  moved  swiftly 
down  in  the  most  perfect  order,  though  met  by  incessant 
discharges  of  musketry,  did  not  reply.  White  spaces  show 
where  men  are  falling,  but  they  close  up  instantly,  and  still 
the  line  advances.  The  brigades  of  Burnside  are  in  heavy 
column  ;  they  will  not  give  way  before  a  bayonet  charge 
in  line.     The  firm  front  seems  to  intimidate  the  enemy. 

There  is  a  halt,  the  enemy's  left  gives  way  and  scatters 
over  the  field,  the  rest  stand  fast  and  fire.  'More  infantry 
comes  up.  Burnside  is  outnumbered,  flanked,  compelled 
to  yield  the  hill  he  took  so  bravely.  His  position  is  no 
longer  one  of  attack  ;  he  defends  himself  with  unfaltering 
firmness,  but  he  sends  to  McClollan  for  lielp.  McClellan's 
glass  for  the  last  half  hour  has  seldom  been  turned  away 
from  the  left. 

He  sees  clearly  enough  that  Burnside  is  pressed — needs 
no  messenger  to  tell  him  that.  But  the  hour  is  full  of 
peril.  All  his  troops  are  engaged  except  the  15,000  re- 
serve under  Fitz  John  Porter ;  all  the  other  forces,  tired 
with  a  day's  fighting,  are  beyond  the  Antietam,  holding 
their  own  with  difficulty.  Their  ultimate  safety  may  de- 
pend upon  that  handful  of  fresh  men,  and  they  cannot  be 
spared.  General  Porter  and  General  Sykes  agree  in  that 
opinion.  General  Burnside's  messenger  demanded  troops 
and  guns  to  hold  his  position.  General  McClellan  replied, 
with  a  peremptory  order,  to  hold  the  bridge  at  all  hazards. 
"  Tell  him  if  he  cannot  hold  his  ground,  then  the  bridge, 
to  the  last  man  ! — always  the  bridge !  if  the  bridge  is 
lost,  all  is  lost." 

He  detached  General  Morrell,  v.dth  5,000  men  to  Bum- 
side,  to  aid  in  holding  the  bridge,  since  if  the  enemy 
should  pass  by  that  bridge  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  tlie 
army,  the  disaster  would  be  fatal.  At  that  critical  mo- 
ment the  fire  of  the  enemy  slackened.  It  was  sun  down. 
and  with  the  fading  light  the  tumult  of  battle  died  away. 

The  peril  came  very  near,  but  it  passed,  and  in  spite  of 
the  peril,  at  the  close  the  day  was  partly  a  success — not  a 
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victory,  but  an  advantage  had  been  gained.  Hooker, 
Sumner  and  Franklin  beld  all  tbe  ground  they  bad  gained, 
and  Burnside  still  held  tlie  bridge  and'his  position  beyond. 
Every  thing  was  favorable  for  a  renewal  of  the  fight  in  the 
morning.  "Kearly  all  the  troops  had  sustained  successive 
reverses  during  the  day. 

Burnside  hesitated  for  hours  in  front  of  the  bridge  which 
was  to  have  been  carried  by  a  coujp  de  main.  Meantime 
Hooker  had  to  be  fighting  for  hours  with  various  fortune. 
Sumner  had  come  up  too  late  to  join  in  the  decisive  attack, 
and  Franklin  reached  the  scene  only  when  Sumner  had 
been  repulsed,  and  finally  Burnside  was  driven  back  from 
the  ground  he  had  gained. 

The  next  morning  it  was  found  that  the  loss  had  been 
so  great  and  the  diflerent  corps  were  so  much  disorganized, 
that  the  attack  could  not  be  renewed.  Hooker's  corps, 
which  had  numbered  18,000,  mustered  only  3,500  fit  for 
service,  and  its  commander  wounded.  Four  days  after, 
however,  it  recovered  to  13,500,  through  arrival  of  conva- 
lescents and  stragglers.  The  other  corps  were  in  a  similar 
condition.  It  was  necessary  to  wait  for  their  recovery, 
and  also  for  two  fresh  divisions  coming  np,  numbering 
15,000  men.  It  was  decided  to  renew  the  attack  on  the 
19 th  ;  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  however,  the  enemy  aban- 
doned his  position  and  retired  across  the  Potomac  into 
Yirginia.  McClellan  slowly  followed  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Maryland  Heights  on  the  20th,  and  recaptured 
Harper's  Ferry  on  the  23d.  General  McClellan  stated 
the  number  of  his  army  at  93,000  men,  of  whom  75,000 
were  engaged,  and  he  reported  his  loss  at  12,469,  which, 
with  2,325  at  South  Mountain,  made  1-1-,T94,  and  added 
to  the  11,000  captured  at  Harper's  Ferry,  25,794.  The 
number  of  the  enemy  engaged  was  100,000  ;  his  loss  was 
estimated  at  20,000, 

The  enemy  in  retiring  across  the  Potomac,  did  so  in  di- 
rection of  Winchester,  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoali,  a 
direction  which  involved  the  Union  commander  in  some 
perplexity,  since  it  was  a  route  by  which  the  enemy  could 
not  be  followed  beyond  "Winchester,  for  want  of  means  of 
transportation  and  subsistence.  Yet  it  was  necessary  to 
defeat  him  at  Winchester,  if  possible,  to  prevent  his  return 
into  Maryland  as  soon  as  the  Union  army  should  have 
crossed  lower  down  the  Potomac. 
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Tho  authorities  at  AVashington  were  very  anxious  for 
General  McClellan's  advance  between  the  enemy  and 
Washington,  in  order  to  cover  the  latter  city,  being  'con- 
tinually tormented  with  the  same  fear,  the  capture  of 
"Washington,  which  had  preceded  Mr.  Lincoln's. inaugura- 
tion. The  same  reason  induced  continual  urging  General 
McC^lellan  to  a  forward  movement,  who  was  fully  occupied 
in  reorganizing  his  shattered  columns,  and  demanding  re- 
cruits and  supplies.  The  delays  at  Washington  pre- 
vented the  latter  from  reaching  him  in  adequate  quanti- 
ties, more  particularly  for  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  very 
deficient.  On  the  6th  of  October  a  peremptory  order  is- 
sued for  the  army  to  move  south  of  the  Potomac  while  the 
roads  were  good,  promising  30,000  men  if  it  moved  on  a  line 
east  of  the  valley,  and  12,000  if  up  the  valley.  On  the 
10th  of  October  the  Confederate  General  Stuart,  at  the 
head  of  a  cavalry  force  2,000  strong,  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  a  point  above  the  Union  army,  and  pushed  rapidly  for 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  they  burned  the 
railroad  depot,  and  captured  a  considerable  quantity  of 
government  clothing  and  stores.  They  supplied  them- 
selves with  fresh  horses,  and  then  pushed  south,  crossing 
the  Potomac  between  the  Union  army  and  Washington, 
carrying  off  an  immense  booty,  and  escaping  without  loss. 
General  McClellan  in  a  complaint  to  Washington  pointed 
out  that  this  insult  was  the  result  of  neglecting  his  re- 
quest for  horses  to  remount  his  men  and  strengthen  his 
cavalry.  The  culpable  neglect  in  this  respect  was  now 
in  some  degree  remedied.  The  President  wrote  that  if 
the  enemy  had  more  occupation  south  of  the  Potomac 
he  would  be  less  likely  to  make  raids  north  of  it.  The  fol- 
lowing correspondence  took  place  between  the  President 
and  General  McClellan  : 


EsECTiTivE  Kansion,  "WASHINGTON,   October  13,  18G2. 

^*Mt  Dear  Sir:  You  remember  my  speaking  to  you  of  what  I 
called  your  overcautiousness.  Are  you  not  overcautious  when  you 
assume  that  you  cannot  do  what  the  enemy  is  constantly  doing  ? 
Should  you  not  claim  to  be  at  least  Ms  equal  iu  prowess,  and  act 
upon  the  claim  ? 

"  As  I  understand,  you  telegraphed  General  Halleck  that  you  can- 
not subsist  your  army  at  "Winchester,  unless  the  railroad  from  Harper's 
Ferry  to  that  point  be  put  in  working  order.  But  the  enemy  does 
now  subsist  his  army  at  Winchester  at  a  distance  nearly  twice  as 
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great  from  railroa'i  transportation  as  you  Trould  have  to  do  without 
the  railroad  Last  named.  He  now  wagons  from  Culpepper  Court- 
Ilouse,  which  is  just  about  twice  as  far  as  you  would  have  to  do  from 
Harper's  Ferry.  He  is  certainly  not  more  than  half  as  well  provided 
with  wagons  as  you  are.  I  certainly  should  be  pleased  for  you  to  have 
the  advantage  of  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester ; 
but  it  wastes  all  the  remainder  of  Autumn  to  give  it  to  you,  aud  in 
fact  ignores  the  question  of  time,  which  cannot  and  must  not  bo  ig- 
nored. 

"  Again,  one  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  you  know,  is, 
'  to  operate  upon  the  enemy's  communications  as  much  as  possible 
without  exposing  your  own.'  Ton  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies 
against  you,  but  cannot  apply  in  your  favor.  Change  positions  with 
the  enemy,  and  think  you  not  Ije  would  break  your  communication 
with  Richmond  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  ?  You  dread  his 
going  into  Pennsylvania.  But  if  he  does  so  in  full  force,  he  gives  up 
his  communications  to  you  absolutely,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  follow  and  ruin  him  ;  if  he  does  so  with  less  than  full  force,  fall 
upon  and  beat  what  is  left  behind  aU  the  easier. 

"  Exclusive  of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer  Richmond  than 
the  enemy  is  by  the  route  that  you  can  and  he  must  take.  Why  can 
you  not  reach  there  before  him,  unless  you  admit  that  he  is  more 
than  your  equal  on  a  march  ?  His  route  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  while 
yours  is  the  chord.     The  roads  are  as  good  on  yours  as  on  his. 

"  You  know  I  desired,  but  did  not  order,  you  to  cross  the  Potomac 
below  instead  of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue  Ridge.  My  idea 
was,  that  this  would  at  once  menace  the  enemy's  communications, 
which  I  would  seize  if  he  would  permit.  If  he  should  move  north- 
Avard,  I  would  follow  him  closely,  holding  his  communications.  If 
he  should  prevent  our  seizing  his  communications,  and  move  toward 
Richmond,  I  would  press  closely  to  him,  fight  him  if  a  favorable  op- 
portunity should  present,  and  at  least  try  to  beat  him  to  Richmond 
on  the  inside  track.  I  say  '  try ;'  if  we  never  try,  we  shall  never  suc- 
ceed. If  he  make  a  stand  at  Winchester,  moving  neither  north  nor 
south,  I  would  fight  him  there,  on  the  idea  that  if  we  cannot  boat 
him  Avhen  he  bears  the  wastage  of  coming  to  us,  we  never  can  when 
we  bear  the  wastage  of  going  to  him.  This  proposition  is  a  simple 
truth,  and  is  too  important  to  be  lost  siglit  of  for  a  moment.  In 
coming  tons,  he  tenders  us  an  advantage  vfliich  Ave  should  not  vraive. 
We  should  not  so  operate  as  to  merely  drive  him  away.  As  we  must 
beat  him  somewhere,  or  fail  finally,  we  can  do  it,  if  at  all,  easier  near 
to  us  than  far  away.  If  we  cannot  beat  the  enemy  where  he  now 
is,  we  never  can,  he  again  being  within  the  intrenchments  at  Rich- 
mond. 

"  Recurring  to  the  idea  of  going  to  Richmond  on  the  inside  tracl'., 
the  facility  of  supplying  from  the  side,  away  from  the  enemy,  is  re- 
markable, as  it  were,  by  the  difi"erent  spokes  of  a  wheel,  extending 
from  the  hub  toward  tlie  rim,  and  tliis  whether  you  move  directly 
by  the  chord  or  on  the  inside  arc,  hugging  the  Blue  Ridge  more 
closely.  The  chord-line,  as  you  see,  carries  you  by  Aldie,  Haymarket 
and  Fredericksburg,  and  you  see  how  turnpikes,  railroads,  and 
finally  the  Potomac,  by  Aquia  Creek,  meet  you  at  all  points  from 
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Washington.  The  same,  only  the  lines  lengthened  a  little,  if  you 
press  closer  to  tlie  Blue  Eidge  part  of  the  way.  The  gaps  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  I  understand  to  be  about  the  following  distances  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  to  wit :  Vestal's,  five  miles ;  Gregory's,  thirteen ; 
Snicker's,  eighteen  ;  Ashby's,  twenty-eight ;  Manassas,  thirty-eight ; 
Chester,  forty-five,  and  Thornton's,  fifty-three.  I.  should  think  it 
preferable  to  take  the  route  nearest  the  enemy,  disabling  him  to  make 
an  important  move  without  your  knowledge,  and  compelling  him  to 
keep  his  forces  together  for  dread  of  you.  The  gaps  would  enable 
you  to  attack  if  you  should  wish.  For  a  great  part  of  the  way  you 
would  be  practically  between  the  enemy  and  both  Washington  and 
Richmond,  enabling  us  to  spare  you  tlie  greatest  number  of  troops 
from, here.  AYhen,  at  length,  running  for  Richmond  ahead  of  him 
enables  him  to  move  this  way ;  if  h6  does  so,  turn  and  attack  him  in 
the  rear.  But  I  think  he  should  be  engaged  long  before  such  point  is 
reached.  It  is  all  easy  if  our  troops  march  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and 
it  is  unmanly  to  say  they  cannot  do  it.  This  letter  is  in  no  sense  an 
order. 

"  Yours,  truly, 
•  "A.  LixooL^^ 

"  Major-General  MoClellan." 

"  Head-quartees  Ar:.£T  of  the  Potomac, 
"Camp  m  Pleasant  Valley,   October  lY,  1862. 

"  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.  reached  me  yesterday  morn- 
ing, by  the  hands  of  Colonel  Perkins. 

"  I  had  sent  out  strong  reconnoissances,  early  in  the  morning,  in 
the  direction  of  Charlestown,  Leetown,  &c.,  and,  as  sharp  artillery 
firing  was  heard,  I  felt  it  incumbent  to  go  to  the  front.  I  did  not 
leaveCharlestown  until  dark,  so  that  I  have  been  unable  to  give  to  your 
Excellency's  letter  that  full  and  respectful  consideration  which  it 
merits  at  my  hands. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  Colonel  Perkins  beyond  this  morning's 
train.  I  therefore  think  it  best  to  send  him  back  with  this  simple 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  your  Excellency's  letter.  I  am  not 
wedded  to  any  particular  plan  of  operations.  I  hope  to  have,  to-day, 
reliable  information  as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  whom  I  still 
believe  to  be  between  Bunker  HUl  and  Winchester.  I  promise  you 
that  I  will  give  to  your  views  the  fullest  and  most  unprejudiced  con- 
sideration, and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  advance  the  moment  my 
men  are  shod,  and  my  cavalry  are  sufliciently  renovated  to  be  avail- 
able. 

"  Your  Excellency  may  be  assured  that  I  will  not  adopt  a  course 
which  difiers  at  all  from  your  views,  without  first  fully  explaining  my 
reasons,  and  giving  you  time  to  issue  such  instructions  as  may  seem 
best  to  you. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 
^^  Major- General,    United  /States  Army. 

"  His  Excellency  the  President. 
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General  Sumner  made  a  reconnoisance  to  Charlestown 
on  the  16th,  driving  out  the  enemy  and  occupying  the 
town. 

At  length,  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  main  body  of  the 
army  began  tlie  passage  of  the  river  at  Berlin,  six  miles 
below  Harper's  FeiTy,  General  Pleasanton  leading,  thus 
complying  with  the  wish  of  the  enemy,  that  he  should  movo 
between  the  enemy  and  Washington.  They  proceeded  by 
way  of  Leesburg,  pushing  forward  scouts  towards  Aldie 
and  Middleburg.  The  main  advance  of  the  army  was 
parallel  to  and  east  of  the  Blue  Eidge.  The  enemy  were 
in  the  valley  west  of  the  Blue  Eidge,  and  spread  from 
Winchester  southward.  They  had  large  reinforcements  at 
Gordonsville,  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Winchester,  and 
whence  the  railroad  runs  to  Eichmond.  They  thus  had 
the  choice  to  fall  back  or  to  give  battle  at  pleasure.  If 
they  found  themselves  in  sufficient  force  they  might  give 
battle  in  front  on  the  Eappahannock,  where  they  were 
strongly  intrenched,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  vigor- 
ous attack  on  the  Union  rear  from  the  valley.  The  Union 
advance  could  not  cut  off  the  enemy  from  Eiclimond,  and 
it  was  also  further  from  the  main  points  of  the  valley  than 
the  enemy,  A  continued  series  of  skirmishes  of  outposts 
and  cavalry  corps  resulted  in  the  Union  possession  of  the 
passes  of  the  Blue  Eidge.  On  the  1st  of  l^ovember,  an 
artillery  duel  took  place  at  Philomont,  between  General 
Pleasanton  and  one  battery  of  Stuart's  cavalry.  Tlie  latter 
retired,  leaving  the  Union  troops  in  possession  of  the  place. 
On  the  3d,  General  Hancock  occupied  Snecker's  Gap ;  and 
on  the  following  day  General  Porter  sent  a  force  through 
the  gap  to  reconnoitre,  which  they  did  with  small  loss. 
On  the  same  day  General  Stahl  took  possession  of  Thor- 
oughfare Gap,  driving  out  the  enemy,  aud  General  Pleas- 
anton reached  Upperville,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  out 
of  Ashley's  Gap.  On  the  5th,  the  enemy  fell  back  before 
the  cavalry  of  Colonel  Wyndham,  in  the  direction  of  War- 
renton,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Union  forces.  The 
enemy  was  thus  falling  back  at  all  points.  The  fears  for 
Washington  subsided,  and  the  exigency  under  which  Mc- 
Clellan  had  been  restored  to  command  having  passed,  the 
following  order  issued ;  an  accompanying  order  also  re- 
quired General  McClellan  to  report  at  Trenton,  IS".  J. 
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"  geneeal  oedees — no.  182. 

"War  Depaetment,  Adjutant-General's  Office, 

"  Washington,  Nov.  5,  1862. 

"  By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered 

that  Major-General  McClellan  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  that  Major-Gcneral  Burnside  take  the 

command  of  that  army. 

"  By  order  of  tlie  Seoeataet  of  "Wae. 

"E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Assistant  Adjutant  QeneraV^ 
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CHAPTEE     XXXY. 

BurnEido  in  Command. — Cbango  of  Plan. — Council  of  "War. — March  of 
Hooker. — Pontoons  Delayed. — Plans  of  Croaking. — Two  Attacks. — 
Franklin's  Movement. — Seizure  of  Fredericksburg. — Sumner. — Terrible 
Slaughter.  —  Repulse  on  the  Eight. — Inaction. — Withdrawal  of  the 
Army. — End  of  Campaign. — Intrigues. — Order  No.  8. — Burnside  Ke- 
lie\ed. 

Geneeal  Bukjtside  having  assumed  the  command  of  the 
army,  the  plan  of  oj)erations,  imder  inspirations  from  Wash- 
ington, underwent  an  entire  change.  Instead  of  moving 
hj  the  Gordonsville  route,  which  would  have  cut  the  west- 
ern connections  of  the  Confederate  capital,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  offered  an  easier  line  of  approach  from  the 
Korth,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  direct  attack  by  the 
way  of  ^  Fredericksburg.  That  city  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Eaj)pahannock,  and  is  connected  with 
Eichmond,  sixty-five  miles  distant,  by  a  railroad  which  has 
a  double  track  forty-two  miles  to  Hanover  junction. 
Thirty-seven  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  the  railroad 
crosses  the  Mattapony  at  Milford,  and  three  miles  fm-ther 
the  Pamunkey.  Thus  between  Falmouth,  on  the  north 
T)ank  of  the  Eappahannock,  and  Eichmoud  there  are  two 
main  and  two  minor  lines  of  defence.  The  banks  of  the 
Eappahannock,  above  Falmouth,  are  lined  with  high  hills, 
which,  with  the  narrow  fords  and  rocky  bottoms,  make  the 
crossing  very  difficult  for  large  bodies  of  troops.  Below 
Falmouth,  the  river  spreads,  winding  through  spacious 
j^lains,  forming  numerous  necks  of  land  that  command  the 
south  bank  of  each  water  stretch.  In  front  of  Fredericks- 
burg, the  northern  bank  commands  the  southern  shore, 
which  is  a  plain  running  back  1^  miles,  where  it  rises  into 
a  succession  of  heights,  which  command  the  plains  to  the 
river.  The  enemy  occupied  those  heights,  and  had 
strongly  fortified,  taking  advantage  of  every  natural  means 
of   defence.     His    position    consisted    of   two    lines    of 
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batteries,  one  a  mile  in  tlie  rear  of  the  other,  and  both 
overlooking  the  city.  They  extended  in  a  semi-circle, 
from  Port  ivoyal  to  a  point  six  miles  above  Fredericks- 
burg. The  right,  nnder  Jackson,  held  the  line  from  Port 
Poyal  to  Genning's  Station,  on  the  railroad.  Longstreet, 
in  the  centre,  reached  to  the  Telegraph  road ;  and  the  left, 
mider  Stuart,  was  west  of  the  Massaponax  Creek,  The 
reserves  were  under  A.  P.  Lee. 

Tins  was  the  position  which,  in  council,  by "  Generals 
Halleck  and  Meigs,  Kovember  12,  at  the  head-cjuarters  of 
Burnside,  it  was  ^termined  to  assail.  It  was  then  settled 
that  the  line  of  operations  should  be  transferred  from 
Warrenton  to  the  railroad  at  Aquia  Creek,  where  supplies 
could  reach  by  water,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Eappahan- 
nock  bo  aided  by  the  gunboats.  The  necessity  of 
pontoons  for  crossing  was  to  be  met  by  General  Meigs, 
who  undertook  to  have  them  on  the  spot  in  three  days,  or 
by  the  15th.  Generals  Halleck  and  Meigs  left  for  Wash- 
ington to  perfect  their  part  of  the  operations,  and  the 
army  commenced  its  march  early  on  the  16th.  General 
Sumner  led  the  advance.  The  whole  command  under- 
went reorganization.  The  second  and  ninth  corps  now 
formed  the  right  grand  division,  imder  General  E.  Y. 
Sumner;  the  tirst,"Pejnolds,  and  the  sixth,  Smith,  the 
left  grand  division,  under  W.  B.  Franklin ;  the  third, 
Sickles,  and  fifth,  Meade,  the  centre,  under  Joseph 
Hooker.  The  eleventh  corps  was  in  reserve,  under  Sigel. 
The  advance  of  the  army,  under  Sumner,  reached  the 
river  on  the  21st,  and  summoned  Fredericksbm-g  to 
surrender,  giving,  in  case  of  refusal,  sixteen  hom-s  to 
remove  women  and  children.  The  promised  pontoons, 
however,  did  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  12ta 
Decemberj^  or  nearly  four  weeks  after  the  time  fixed. 
Meantime,  all  hope  of  surprising  the  enemy  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  important  cpiestion  of  where  and 
when  to  cross  was  debated  in  council.  Several  plans  were 
proposed,  but  General  Hooker  opposed  all  that  involved  a 
division  of  the  army,  and  urged  that  the  whole  force  should 
cross  at  the  United  States  fordj  twelve  miles  above.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  pontoons,  General  Burnside,  governed 
by  information  that  the  enemy  had  thrown  a  force  dovv'n 
the  river,  and  by  the  consequent  hope  of  cutting  the 
enemy's  centre,  decided  to  cross  in  two  places;  one  at 
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Fredericksburg,  and  ojie  four  miles  below.  In  this  view, 
lie  detached  the  corps  of  Franklin  with  two  divisions  of 
Hooker's  corps,  altogether  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  men,  to 
the  lower  crossing.  The  orders  to  Franklin  were  carried 
by  General  Ilardie,  of  Burnside's  staff,  to  the  effect  that 
the  whole  command  was  to  be  kept  in  readiness  fur  a  rapid 
movement  down  the  old  Richmond  road.  To  send  one 
division  to  seize  the  heights  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Massaponax,  taking  care  to  keep  its  line  of  retreat 
open.  Another  colmnn  was  to  be  sent  to  seize  the  heights 
at  the  junction  of  the  plank  road  and  the  Telegraph  road. 
The  whole  command  to  be  kept  in  reaainess  to  march  as 
soon  as  the  fog,  with  which  the  day  opened,  should  lift. 
On  Friday,  the  12th  December,  the  bridges  being  laid 
without  much  resistance  from  the  enemy,  the  crossing 
took  place,  and  the  troops  occupied  Fredericksburg,  meet- 
ing with  little  opposition.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
the  attack  on  the  heights  commenced.  The  right  of 
Franklin  rested  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  centre 
was ,  advanced  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  and  the  left 
rested  on  the  Eappahannock,  about  three  miles  below. 
The  attack  of  Franklin  was  made  by  the  division  of 
Meade,  4,500  men,  supported  on  its  right  by  that  of 
Gibbon,  5,000,  and  on  the  left  by  Doubleday.  Birney's 
division  of  Stoneman's  corps  was  formed  directly  in  the 
rear  of  Meade.  The  attack  was  made  with  the  utmost 
vigor  and  skill,  but  failed,  for  the  reason  that  the  enemy 
were  in  mucli  greater  force  than  had  been  supposed.  The 
whole  of  Franklin's  corps  became  gradually  engaged. 
Both  Meade's  and  Gibbons'  divisions  were  badly  cut  up, 
and  the  first  was  replaced  by  Doubleday.  Those  of  Flowe 
and  Brooks  held  the  right,  protecting  the  bridges,  and 
the  enemy  accumulating  force  towards  3  o'clock, 
handled  them  very  severely.  The  men  held  their  groimd 
with  a  determination  and  heroism  beyond  all  praise.  The 
enemy  then  made  a  forward  luovement,  under  General 
Hill,  and  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss,  but  returned 
upon  the  left  in  such  force  as  to  threaten  its  safety.  At 
that  time  General  Burnside  sent  an  order  to  make  a 
diversion  on  the  right,  in  favor  of  General  Sumner,  who 
was  being  severely  pressed.  It  was  impossible  to  comply 
with  this  order,  since  it  was  all  that  Franklin  could  do  to 
hold  his  own,  until  nightfall. 
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Meanwhile  the  right  wing  of  the  army  became  engaged. 
The  bridges  in  front  of  Fredericksburg  were  finally  com- 
pleted in  the  afternoon  of  the  lltli.  The  troops  com- 
menced immediately  to  cross,  and  before  nightfall  Sum- 
ner's division,  with  a  portion  of  Hooker's,  had  crossed  with 
blankets  and  rations  for  three  days.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  the  crossing  continued.  The  Confederate 
forces  occupied  the  woods  and  hills  in  rear  of  the  city,  in 
a  very  strong  position,  and  at  10  o'clock  the  division  of 
French,  supported  by  that  of  Howard,  was  ordered  to 
drive  out  the  Confederates  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  A 
stonewall  ran  across  the  plain  in  front  of  the  ridge  held  by 
the  enemy.  The  line  being  formed,  they  advanced  steadily 
until  close  to  the  wall,  wdien  there  poured  forth  from  it  a 
murderous  lire,  which  threw  the  column  into  some  confu- 
sion, and  it  retired  to  the  cover  of  a  ravine.  It  was 
here  reformed  upon  its  supports,  and  again  advanced  at 
the  double-quick,  but  the  space  which  it  was  obliged  to 
cross  to  reach  the  stonewall,  was  now  swept  by  a  terrific 
fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  which  thinned  the  ranks  with 
fearfid  rapidity,  and  finally  its  centre  broke  and  retired. 
With  marvellous  determination  the  line  again  formed,  and 
again  the  storm  of  shot  swept  through  it.  Steadily  the 
ranks  closed  up  on  the  centre  and  pressed  on,  but  the  line 
visibly  shrunk  up  as  it  advanced,  and  for  the  third  time 
its  shattered  ranks  recoiled  before  that  volcano.  Sumner 
then  ordered  up  his  artillery  to  play  upon  the  stronghold, 
and  the  fire,  without  much  efl'ect,  was  continued  until 
dark. 

Meantime  Hooker,  in  the  centre,  had  opened  the  attack 
with  artillery  upon  the  works  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
replied  to  as  long  as  the  fog  lasted  with  little  or  no  eflect 
on  either  side.  At  noon  an  attempt  was  rnade  to  carry 
the  works  by  assault,  with  the  same  results  as  those  which 
attended  Sumner's  movement.  The  attempt  was  repeated 
in  the  afternoon  with  no  better  success.  At  dark  the 
firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  General  Burnside  sent  the  following  despatch  to  the 
President : — 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  the  field.  Our  troops  are  all  over  the 
river,  and  hold  the  first  ridge  outside  the  town  and  three  miles 
below.  We  hope  to  carry  the  crest  to-day.  Our  loss  is  heavy, 
say  five  thousand. 

"A.  E.  BuEKsiDE.  Major- General." 
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Tlie  army  remained  qniet  during  the  14tli,  and  both 
armies  continued  so  on  the  15th,  on  the  night  of  which 
General  Burnside  withdrew  his  army  to  the  north  side, 
and  took  up  the  bridges.  The  enemy,  fortunately,  did  not 
perceive  the  movement  until  it  was  too  late  to  do  much 
damage.  General  Burnside  then  sent  the  following  mes- 
sage to  Washington : 

"  The  army  was  withdrawn  to  this  side  of  the  river,  because  I  felt 
the  position  in  front  could  not  be  carried,  and  it  was  a  niilitary 
necessity  either  to  attack  or  retire.  A  repulse  would  have  been 
disastrous  to  us.  The  army  was  withdrawn  at  night,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  enemy,  and  without  loss  of  either  property  or 
men.  ''A.  E.  Biie:n*side,  Major- General.'''' 

The  federal  loss  was  reported  at  12,321.  The  Confeder- 
ates loss  was  comparatively  small,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
under  cover. 

Thus  ended  the  third  campaign  against  Eichmond. 
The  blame  of  the  failure  was  apparent  to  the  public 
mind.  General  Burnside  however  published  a  statement 
taking  the  blame  upon  himseltj  and  exonerating  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington.  The  matter  became  afterwards 
the  subject  of  investigation,  and  General  Franklin,  who 
with  his  corps  had  sustained  a  most  heroic  fight,  was  dis- 
missed the  ser\uce,  while  General  Burnside  was  transferred 
to  the  command  of  the  Ohio  district.  The  evidence  given 
before  the  committee,  in  relation  to  the  delay  of  the  pon- 
toons, was  as  follows  : — 

General  Woodbury  stated  that  he  received  that  order 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  I^ovember.     He  testifies : 

"  General -Halleck's  order  to  me  of  the  13th,  made  it  apparent  that 
the  army  Avas  preparing  to  march  to  Prederieksburg.  As  to  the 
time  Vv'hen  the  movement  would  be  made,  I  never  received  any  infor- 
mation. Fearing,  howaver,  that  the  movement  would  be  precipitate, 
I  went  to  General  Halleck's  office,  and  urged  him  to  delay  the  move- 
ment some  five  days,  in  order  that  the  necessary  preparations  miglit 
be  made  to  insure  success.  To  this  he  replied  that  he  would  do 
nothing  to  delay  for  an  instant  the  advance  of  the  army  on  Rich- 
mond. I  rejoined  that  my  suggestion  was  not  intended  to  cause  de- 
laj^,  but  rather  to  prevent  it.  In  making  this  suggestion  I  had  refer- 
ence not  only  to  the  pontoon  train,  but  the  landings  still  to  be  created 
for  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  departments." 

General  Ilalleck  testifies : 

"  I  will  state  that  all  the  troops  in  Washington  and  its  vicinity  were 
under  the  command  of  General  McOlellan  when  he  was  relieved,  and 
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• 
he  issued  bis  orders  directly  to  the  commanding  officer  of  "Washing- 
ton, with  one  single  restriction :  that  no  troops  should  be  moved  from 
the  command  of  Washington  until  I  was  notified  by  General  McClel- 
lan  or  the  commanding  officer  here.  In  all  other  respects  they  were 
all  under  his  direction.  General  Burnside,  when  he  relieved  him, 
"was  told  that  they  remained  precisely  the  same  as  before.  On  my  \asit 
to  General  Burnside,  at  Warrenton,  on  the  12th  of  ISTovember,  in 
speaking  about  the  boats  and  things  that  he  required  from  here,  J  re- 
peated to  him  that  they  were  all  subject  to  his  orders  with  that  single 
exception.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  commanding  officer  hero 
reporting  the  order  for  tlie  boats  here,  the  order  was  drawn  up  upon 
his  table,  and  signed  by  me,  directly  to  General  "Woodbury,  on  the 
evening  of  the  i2th,  I  think— the  evening  that  I  was  there.  I  saw 
General  Woodbury  on  my  return,  and  he  told  me  he  had  received  the 
order.  I  told  him  that  in  all  these  matters  he  A^-as  under  General 
Bufnside's  direction.  I  had  nothing  further  to  give  him,  except  to 
communicate  that  order  to  him.  In  conversation  v,dth  him  and  Gen- 
eral Meigs,  it  was  proposed  that  the  train  of  pontoons  should  go  down  •■ 
by  land,  as  they  could  be  gotten  down  sooner  in  that  way,  without 
interfering  with  the  supplies  which  had  to  be  sent  to  Aquia  Creek. 
I  gave  no  other  order  or  direction  in  relation  to  the  matter  than  that 
all  other  matters  were  under  General  Burnside's  direction.  Tie  also 
informed  me,  while  at  "Warrenton,  that  Captain  Duane,  chief  of  the 
engineers,  had  also  sent  an  order  to  Harper's  Ferry  for  the  pontoon 
train  there  to  go  down.  The  order  had  been  issued.  They  being 
under  General  Burnside's  immediate  and  direct  command,  I  did  not 
interfere  at  all  in  relation  to  them. 

"  Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  delay  in  starting 
them,  or  in  their  progress  there  ? 

'■'•Ansv^er.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  delay  from  the  steamer's  get- 
ting a  ground  v'^h  the  pontoons,  and  there  was  a  delay,  as  I  under- 
stood, in  the  tvi.'.A  going  down  by  land,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  roads,  and  the  inexperience,  perhaps,  of  the  officers  in  command, 
and  it  had  to  be  taken  by  water  part  of  the  way  ;  it  could  not  get 
through  by  land.  I  considered,  from  the  reports  I  received,  that  these 
delays  resulted  mainly  from  accident  and  the  elements,  that  no  man 
had  any  control  over.  General  Burnside  telegraphed  to  me  in  relation 
to  General  "Woodbury,  thinking  that  he  had  not  used  due  diligence  ; 
but  afterwards  told  me  he  was  pei'fectly  satisfied  with  what  General 
"Woodbury  had  done,  and  that  he  did  not  know  but  what  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  train  that  went  dov^-n  had  done  his  duty  also ; 
that  he  was  disposed  to  make  no  further  investigation  of  that  matter ; 
that  he  was  pretty  well  satisfied. 

"  Question.  "Was  there  any  request  for  yon  to  delay  the  advance 
of  the  men  until  the  boats  arrived,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ? 

^^  Ansice?:  No,  Sir.  I  remember  this,  that  General  Woodbury,  jn 
conversation  with  me,  said  that  General  Burnside  could  not  get  down 
for  several  days  after  I  told  him ;  and  that  he  could  not  land  the  boats 
until  General  Burnside  arrived  ;  I  think  I  remarked  to  him  that  I  did 
not  know  exactly  the  day  when  General  Burnside  would  move ;  but 
I  could  not  tell  him,  as  the  general  did  not  know  himself,  "While 
I  was  at  "Warrenton  he  proposed  this  movement,  and  he  was  directed 
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to  make  all  preparations  for  it,  but  not  to  begin  it  until  the  President 
was  consulted.  I  returned  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  and  I  think, 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  President, 
in  which  he  consented  to  General  Burnside's  plans,  and  I  immediately 
telegraphed  to  him  to  go  ahead  as  he  had  proposed.  I  understood 
that  there  Avas  considerable  delay  in  getting  the  boats  from  Aquia 
down  to  the  Ilappahannock  river,  on  account  of  the  bad  roads,  diffi- 
culty of  transportation,  &c.,  but  no  other  delay  than  that  which  would 
naturally  occur  over  a  rough  country  like  that ;  and  accidental  delay 
in  laying  the  bridges  was  reported  to  me,  from  the  experience  of  tho 
pontoniers,  Avho  laid  the  upper  bridges ;  there  was  considerable  delay 
in  that.  "We  could  not  commence  the  repair  of  the  railroad  until 
General  Burnside  took  possession  of  it,  as  it  was  all  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy.  That  was  understood  between  him  and  General  Haupt, 
in  my  presence.  General  Haupt,  went  out  with  me  to  make  the  ar- 
rangement for  repairing  the  roads  as  early  as  possible.  I  remember 
the  conversation ;  he  could  not  land  any  thing,  but  would  have  every 
thing  down  ready  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  when  he  found  General 
Burnside  was  in  possession,  he  would  commence." 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  General  Burn- 
side devised  a  new  plan,  for  attacking  the  enemy  in  his 
front.  In  connection  with  the  plan  a  cavalry  raid  was 
projected.  A  force  of  2,500  men  was  to  proceed  to 
Kelley's  Ford,  when  1000  were  to  cross  and  destroy  the 
bridges  over  the  Rapidan,  and  continue  through  to  Suifolk, 
blowing  up  and  destroying  bridges  on  the  route.  The 
other  1,500*  men  were  to  proceed  in  different  directions  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  while  a  general  move- 
ment was  to  be  made  across  the  river.  On  the  26th  of 
December,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  men  to  take  three 
days'  cooked  rations,  and  ten  days'  rations  in  wagons,  and 
be  ready  to  move  at  twelve  hours'  notice. 

At  this  time  occurred  a  remarkable  intrigue,  which  is 
best  given  in  the  words  of  the  committee  : 

"  Sliortly  after  that  order  was  issued,  General  John 
Xewton  and  General  John  Cochrane — the  one  command- 
ing a  division  and  the  other  a  brigade,  in  the  left  grand  di- 
vision, under  General  William  13.  Franklin,  came  uj  to 
Washington  on  leave  of  absence.  Previous  to  obtaining 
leave  of  absence  from  General  Franklin,  they  informed  him 
and  General  William  F.  Smith,  that  when  they  came  to 
Washington  they  should  take  the  opportunity  to  represent 
to  some  one  in  authority  here,  the  dispirited  condition  of 
the  army,  and  the  danger  there  was  in  attempting  any 
movement  against  the  enemy  at  that  time." 

"When  they  reached  Washington,  General  Cochrane,  as 
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he  states,  endeavored  to  find  certain  members  of  Congress^ 
to  whom  to  make  the  desired  communication.  Failinp;  to 
find  them,  he  determined  to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  communication 
directly  to  him.  On  proceeding  to  the  President's  honsc, 
he  there  met  Secretary  Seward,  to  whom  he  explained  the 
object  of  his  being  there,  and  the  general  purport  of  his 
proposed  communication  to  the  President,  and  requested 
him  to  procure  an  interview  for  them,  which  Mr.  Seward 
promised  to  do,  and  which  he  did  do. 

"  That  day  the  interview  took  place ;  and  General  Kewton 
opened  the  subject  to  the  President.  At  first  the  President, 
as  General  Newton  expresses  it, '  very  naturally  conceived 
that  they  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  and  suggesting  some  other  person  to  fill  his 
place.'  General  Newton  states,  that  while  he  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  principal  cause  of  the  dispirited  condition 
of  the  army  was  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  military 
capacity  of  General  Burnside,  he  deemed  it  improper  to 
say  so  to  the  President  '  right  square  out,'  and  therefore 
endeavored  to  convey  the  same  idea  indirectly.  When 
asked  if  he  considered  it  any  less  improper  to  do  such  a 
thing  indirectly  than  it  was  to  do  it  directly,  ho  qualified 
his  previous  assertion  by  saying  that  his  object  was  to  in- 
form the  President  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army,  in  the  hope  that  the  President  would 
make  inquiry  and  learn  the  true  cause  for  liimself.  Upon 
perceiving  this  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  President, 
Generals  Kewton  and  Cochrane  state  that  they  hastened 
to  assure  the  President  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken,  and 
so  far  succeeded  that  at  the  close  of  the  interview  the 
President  said  to  them  he  was  glad  they  had  called  upon 
him,  and  that  he  hoped  that  good  would  result  from  the 
interview." 

To  return  to  General  Burnside.  Tlie  cavalry  expedition 
had  started ;  the  brigade  of  infantry  detailed  to  accom- 
pany it  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Richards'  Ford, 
and  returned  by  way  of  Ellis's  Ford,  leaving  the  way  clear 
for  the  cavalry  to  cross  at  Kelly's  Ford.  The  day  they 
had  arranged  to  make  the  crossing.  General  Burnside  re- 
ceived from  the  President  the  following  telegram : 

"  I  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  you  must  not  make  a  general 
movement  without  letting  me  know  of  it." 
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General  Burnside  states  tliat  he  could  not  imagine  at 
tlie  time  what  reason  the  President  could  have  for  sending 
liiin  such  a  telegram.  None  of  the  officers  of  his  command, 
except  one  or  two  of  his  staif  who  had  remained  in  camp, 
had  been  told  any  thing  of  his  plan  beyond  the  simple  fact 
that  a  movement  was  to  be  made.  He  could  only  suppose 
that  the  da^patch  related  in  some  way  to  important  mili- 
tary movements  in  other  j)arts  of  the  country,  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  have  co-operation. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  that  telegram,  steps  were  immedi- 
ately taken  to  halt  the  cavalry  expedition  where  it  then 
wa^s  (at  Kelly's  Ford)  until  further  orders.  A  portion  of 
it  V.' as  shortly  afterwards  sent  off  to  intercept  Stuart,  wlio 
had  just  made  a  raid  to  Dumfries  and  the  neighborhood 
of  Fairfax  Court-House,  whicli  it  failed  to  do. 

General  Burnside  came  to  Washington  to  ascertain  from 
the  President  the  true  state  of  the  case.  He  was  informed 
by  the  President  that  some  general  officers  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  whose  names  lie  declined  to  give,  had 
called  upon  him  and  represented  that  General  Jjurnside 
contemplated  soon  making  a  movement,  and  that  the  army 
was  so  dispirited  and  demoralized,  that  any  attempt  to 
make  a  movement  at  that  time  must  result  in  disaster ; 
that  no  prominent  officers  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
were  in  favor  of  any  movement  at  that  time. 

General  Burnside  informed  the  President  that  none  of 
his  officers  had  been  informed  what  his  plan  was,  and  then 
proceeded  to  explain  it  in  detail  to  the  President.  He 
urged  upon  the  President  to  grant  him  permission  to  carry 
it  out ;  but  the  President  declined  to  do  so  at  that  time. 
General  Halleck  and  Secretary  Stanton  were  sent  for,  and 
then  learned,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  President's  action 
in  stopping  the  movement ;  although  General  Halleck 
was  previously  aware  that  a  movement  was  contemplated 
by  General  Burnside.  General  Halleck,  with  General 
Burnside,  held  that  the  officers  vrho  had  made  these  repre- 
sentations to  the  President,  should  be  at  once  dismissed 
the  service.  General  Burnside  remained  here  at  that  time 
for  two  days,  but  no  conclusion  was  reached  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

When  he  returned  to  his  camp  he  learned  that  many  of 
the  details  of  the  general  movement,  and  the  details  of 
the  cavalry  expedition,  had  become  known  to  the  rebel 
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sympathizers  in  Wasliington,  tliereby  rendering  that  plan 
impracticable.  When  asked  to  whom  he  had  communi- 
cated his  plans,  he  stated  that  he  had  told  no  one  in 
"Washington,  except  the  President,  Secretary  Stanton,  and 
General  Ilalleck ;  and  in  his  camp  none  knew  of  it,  ex- 
cept one  or  two  of  his  staff  ofhcers,  who  remained  in  camp 
all  the  time.  He  professed  himself  unable  to  tell  how  his 
plans  had  become  known  to  the  enemy. 

General  Burnside  then  devised  a  new  plan,  but  he 
stated  that  he  was  obligee*  to  abandon  it  because  of  the 
opposition  of  his  officers.  lie  then  issued  Order  jSTo.  8, 
which  dismissed  all  his  general  officers,  including  General 
Hooker,  from  the  service,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President.  The  publication  of  the  order  was  delayed  un- 
til General  Burnside  went  to  Washington  and  laid  it  be- 
fore the  President.  The  President,  as  affirmed  by  the 
Senate  Committee,  approved  the  order,  but  declined  to  act 
upon  it  until  he  had  consulted  his  a^dvisers.  After 
doing  so,  he  relieved  Burnside  from  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  appointed  General  Hooker  in 
his  place.  Thereupon  General  Burnside  insisted  that  his 
resignation  be  accepted.  This  the  President  declined  to 
to  do  ;  and,  after  some  urging,  General  Burnside  consented 
to  take  a  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days,  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  should  be  assigned 
to  duty,  as  he  deemed  it  improper  to  hold  a  commission 
as  major-general,  and  receive  his  pay  without  rendering 
service  therefor.  In  the  words  of  the  committee.  General 
Burnside  objected  to  the  wording  of  the  order  whicJi  re- 
lieved him  from  his  command,  and  v.^hich  stated  that  it 
was  "  at  his  own  request,"  as  being  unjust  to  him  and 
unfounded  in  fact ;  but  upon  the  representation  that  any 
other  order  would  do  injury  to  the  cause,  he  consented  to 
let  it  remain  as  it  then  read. 

Generals  Franklin  and  Sumner  were  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice. General  W.  B.  Franklin,  on  being  dismissed  the 
service,  published  a  defence,  in  which  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  has  never  been  denied  : 

It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  that  after  the 
failure  of  his  (General  Burnside's)  attempt  upon  the  rebel 
army  behind  the  heidits  of  Fredericksburg,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  General  Halleck,  relieving  the  secretary  of  war 
and   the  general-in-chief  from    all  responsibility  of  that 
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movement ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  though  not  so  publicly 
known,  that  shortly  after  tliat  letter  was  published  Gene- 
ral Burnside  made  quite  as  formal  and  earnest  a  request 
to  the  President  to  remove  the  secretary  of  war  and  the 
i^eneral-in-chief  from  the  positions  severally  occupied  by 
them,  as  he  did  to  dismiss  certain  of  his  officers  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  If  it  was  true  that  the  movement 
was  his  own,  it  was  but  an  act  of  common  justice  to 
assume  its  responsibility.  Meantime  General  Joseph 
Hooker  entered  upon  the  command  of  the  army. 
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^    CHAPTEE    XXXVI. 

Situation  in  Kentucky. — Confederate  Advance. — Proclamation  of  Governor 
Robinson. — General  Smith  at  Lexington. — Proclamation. — Bragg  crosses 
the  Tennessee. — His  Address. — Mumfordsville. — Confederate  Inaugu- 
ration.— Panic  at  Cincinnati. — Buell's  P^etreat. — Army  Reorganized. — 
BucU's  Advance. — Smith  leaves  Frankfort. — Retreat. — Perry sville. — 
Junction  of  the  Enemy's  Troops. — ^Features  of  Campaign. 

On  the  retreat  of  Beauregard's  forces  from  Corintli,  the 
main  body,  under  Bragg,  fell  back  upon  Tupello,  Missis- 
sippi. General  E.  Kii-by  Smith  was  at  Chattanooga,  and 
there  was  also  a  force  at  Knoxville.  These  drew  their 
supplies  mainly  over  the  railroad  from  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
At  the  same  time  Grant  held  the  line  of  West  Tennessee, 
from  luka  to  Memphis.  General  Buell  remained  at 
Corinth,  holding  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad 
from  that  point  to  Chattanooga,  and  extending  south-east 
to  Stevenson.  General  Mitchel  was  at  Iluntsville.  Gen- 
eral Kosecrans  was  in  command  of  Pope's  old  troops. 
Eftrly  in  June  the  guerillas  became  very  active  in  the 
lower  counties  of  Kentucky,  under  Colonel  John  Morgan. 
On  the  10th  of  June,  General  Buell  left  Corinth,  in  the 
direction  of  Chattanooga,  and  took  positions  at  Battle 
Creek,  Huntsville  and  McMinnsville.  In  the  mean  time, 
General  Bragg  had  suddenly  broken  up  his  camp,  and  by 
:orccd  marches  through  Alabama  and  Georgia,  had  reached 
Chattanooga,  in  advance  of  Buell.  His  force  was  then  com- 
posed of  three  corps,  of  15,000  men  each,  under  Generals 
J.  Hardee,  Leonidas  Polk,  and  E.  Kirby  Smith  at  Knox- 
ville. These  forces  were  occupied  in  preparations  for  an 
advance,  while  Morgan  was  very  active  with  his  guerillas, 
in  the  hope  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  would  rise.  On 
the  5tli  of  Jul}^,  Lebanon,  at  the  termination  of  the  Nash- 
ville and  Louig\alle  railroad,  was  taken.  Murfreesboro,  in 
Tennessee,  was  captured  at  the  same  time  by  a  guerilla 
force  under  Colonel  Forest,  who  captured  a  Michigan 
43 
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briii'ade,  with  Generals  Duifield  and  Crittenden,  of  Indiana. 
A  Federal  force  at  Cynthiana  was  defeated  by  Morgan, 
and  Henderson  occupied.  Clarksville  was  captured,  with 
large  militaiy  stores,  and  a  Federal  force  at  Gallatin  re- 
pulsed. At  this  time,  August  22d,  E.  Kirby  Smith,  with 
a  considerable  force,  broke  cf.'mp  from  Ivnoxville,  passed 
the  Big  Creek  Gap,  and  marched  upon  Richmond,  Ken- 
tucky. That  place  is  the  capital  of  Madison  county,  and 
is  hfty  miles  south-east  of  Frankfort.  A  Federal  force  held 
the  place.  It  was  composed  of  nine  regiments,  with  nine 
guns,  and  a  squadron  of  Kentucky  horse,  under  Generals 
Manson  and  Crufts.  This  force  attacked  Smith  four  miles 
south  of  Eichmond,  and  was  entirely  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  its  artillery.  As  the  retreat  began,  General  Nelson, 
who  had  arrived  from  Lexington,  endeavored  to  rally 
them,  but  he  was  wounded,  and  obliged  to  retire.  This 
defeat  uncovered  the  State  capital  to  the  enemy's  advance. 
The  legislature  was  then  in  session,  and  immediately  ad- 
journed to  Louisville,  carrying  the  archives  of  the  State 
and  the  treasure  of  the  banks.  The  governor,  James  F. 
Robinson,  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  all  citizens 
to  rally  to  the  defence  of  the  State. 

Smith's  advance  guard  entered  Lexington  on  the  2d  of 
September.  He  at  once  issued  a  proclamation,  to  the 
efi'ect  that  the  Confederate  army  had  come  as  liberators ; 
and  to  invite  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  to  join  in  driving 
out  the  invading  Federal  force.  The  capital  of  the  State 
was  occupied  September  Cth,  a  government  organized, 
and  recruiting  stations  opened.  In  the  mean  time.  Gen- 
eral Buell,  near  Chattanooga,  was  compelled  to  draw  his 
supplies  from  Louisville,  over  the  railroad.  Smith's  ad- 
vance had  turned  his  left,  and  he  fell  back  on  Lebanon  in 
that  direction,  supposing  that  Bragg  would  move  on  jSTash- 
ville.  It  appeared,  however,  that  was  not  the  Confederate 
plan.  Bragg  with  thirty-six  regiments  of  infantry,  five 
of  horse,  and  forty  guns,  crossed  the  Tennessee  on  the 
21st  of  August,  and,  turning  Buell's  left,  marched  west- 
ward to  Dunlop,  which  he  reached  on  the  2Tth,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Pikeville  on  the  30th,  On  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember the  force  occupied  Bowling  Green,  on  the  line  of 
the  Nashville  and  Louisville  railroad,  and  pushed  on  to 
Munfordsville,  which  was  held  by  Colonel  Wilder  with 
3,000  men,  and  four  guns.     They  were  attacked  on  the 
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13th  by  the  Confederates  under  General  Duncan,  and 
repulsed  them,  after  seven  hours'  struggle.  On  the  fol- 
owing  day  the  place  was  reinforced  by  a  reghnent  un- 
der Colonel  Dunham,  who  assumed  command.  The  Con- 
federates renewed  the  attack  on  the  16th.  When  the 
Federal  force,  comprising  the  seventeenth,  sixtieth,  sixty- 
seventh,  sixtj^-eighth,  and  sixty-ninth  Indiana,  the  fourth 
Ohio,  thirteenth  Indiana  battery,  and  a  company  of 
Louisville  cavalry,  amounting  in  all  to  4,500  men,  and 
ten  guns,  surrendered.  On  the  IStli,  General  Bragg  is- 
sued an  address  to  the  people,  dated  at  Glasgow,  in  which 
he  reiterated  the  expressions  uttered  by  Kirby  Smith, 
stating,  also,  that  he  required  supplies,  that  would  be  paid 
for.  The  Confederate  force  now  moved  in  a  direction  to 
form  a  junction  with  Kirby  Smith,  Humphrey  Marshall, 
and  Morgan,  apparently  to  make  a  combined  attack  upon 
Louisville.  From  Bardstown  General  Bragg  issued  the 
following  address  to  the  people  of  the  Korthwest.  The 
object  was  to  open  separate  negotiations  for  peace,  with 
the  people  of  that  section,  as  explained  in  the  tenor  of  the 
document : 

ADDEESS   TO   THE    PEOPLE   OF   THE   XORTH-WEST. 

IIead-Quaetees  C.  S.  Aemt  in  Kentucky, 
Bardstown,  Kt.,  SeiAember  26,  18G3. 
On  approaching  your  borders  at  the  head  of  a  Confederate  army, 
it  is  proper  to  announce  to  you  the  motives  and  the  purposes  of  my 
presence.     I  therefore  make  known  to  you : 

1.  That  the  Confederate  government  is  waging  this  war  solely  for 
self-defence ;  that  it  has  no  designs  of  conquest,  nor  any  other 
purpose,  than  to  secure  peace,  and  the  abandonment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  pretensions  to  govern  a  people  who  never  have  been 
their  subjects,  and  who  prefer  self-government  to  a  union  with 
them. 

2.  That  the  Confederate  government  and  people,  deprecating  civil 
strife  from  the  beginning,  are  anxious  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of 
all  differences  growing  out  of  a  political  separation,  which  they 
deemed  essential  to  their  happiness  and  well-being,  at  the  moment  of 
its  inauguration,  sent  commissioners  to  Washington  to  treat  for  these 
objects,  but  that  their  commissioners  were  not  received  or  even 
allowed  to  communicate  the  object  of  their  mission  ;  and  that  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  a  communication  from  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States  to  President  Lincoln  remained  without  answer, 
although  a  reply  was  promised  by  General  Scott,  into  whose  hands 
the  communication  was  delivered. 

3.  That  among  the  pretexts  urged  for  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
is  the  assertion  that  the  Confederate  government  desires  to  deprive 
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the  United  States  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  "Western  rivers, 
although  the  truth  is  that  the  Confederate  Congress,  by  public  act, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  enacted  that  "  the  peaceful 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river  is  hereby  declared  free  to  the  citi- 
zens of  any  of  the  States  upon  its  border,  or  upon  the  borders  of  its 
tributaries" — a  declaration  to  which  our  government  has  always  been, 
and  is  still  ready  to  adhere. 

From  these  declarations,  people  of  the  north-west,  it  is  made  mani- 
fest, that  by  the  invasion  of  our  territories  by  land  and  from  sea,  we 
have  been  unwillingly  forced  into  a  war  for  self-defence,  and  to 
vindicate  a  great  principle  once  dear  to  all  Americans,  to  wit :  that 
no  people  can  be  rightly  governed  except  by  their  own  consent. 
We  desire  peace  now.  "VTe  desire  to  see  a  stop  put  to  u  useless  and 
cruel  effusion  of  blood,  and  that  waste  of  national  wealth,  rapidly 
leading  to,  and  sure  to  end  in,  national  bankruptcy.  We  are,  there- 
fore, now,  as  ever,  ready  to  treat  with  the  United  States,  or  any 
one  or  more  of  them,  lipon  terms  of  mutual  justice  and  liberality. 
And  at  this  juncture,  when  our  arms  have  hev.x  successful  on  many 
hard-fought  fields ;  when  our  people  have  exhibited  a  constancy,  a 
fortitude,  and  a  courage  worthy  of  the  boon  of  self-government — 
we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  same  moderate  demand  that  we  made  at 
the  darkest  period  of  our  reverses— the  demand  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  cease  to  war  upon  us,' and  permit  us  in  peace  to 
pursue  our  path  to  happiness,  while  they,   in  peace,  pursue  theirs. 

We  are,  however,  debarred  from  the  renewal  of  former  proposals 
for  peace,  because  the  relentless  spirit  that  actuates  the  government 
at  Washington  leaves  us  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  Avould  be 
received  with  the  respect  naturally  due  by  nations  in  their  inter- 
course, whether  in  peace  or  war.  It  is  under  these  circumstances 
that  we  are  driven  to  protect  our  own  country  by  transferring  the 
seat  of  war  to  that  of  an  enemy  who  pursues  us  with  an  implacable 
and  apparently  aimless  hostility.  If  the  war  must  continue,  its 
theatre  must  be  changed,  and  with  it  the  policy  that  has  heretofore 
kept  us  on  the  defensive  on  our  own  soil.  So  far,  it  is  only  our 
fields  that  have  been  laid  waste,  our  peopfe  killed,  our  homes  made 
desolate,  and  our  frontiers  ravaged  by  rapine  and  murder.  The 
sacred  right  of  self-defence  demands  that  henceforth  some  of  the 
consequences  of  the  war  shall  fall  upon  those  who  persist  in 
their  refusal  to  make  peace.  With  the  people  of  the  North- 
west rests  the  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  invasion  of  their  homes ; 
for,  if  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
couilude  a  general  peace,  their  own  State  governments,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  sovereignty,  can  secure  immunity  from  the  desolating 
efl:ecl3  of  warfare  on  their  soil,  by  a  separate  treaty  of  peace,  which 
our  g(jvernment  will  be  ready  to  conclude  on  the  most  just  and 
liberal  basis. 

The  responsibility  then  rests  with  you,  the  people  of  the  North- 
west," of  continuing  an  unjust  and  aggressive  warfare  upon  the  people 
of  the  Confederate  States.  And  in  the  name  of  reason  and  humanity, 
I  call  upon  you  to  pause  and  reflect  what  cause  of  quarrel  so  bloody 
■have  you  against  these  States,  and  what  are  you  to  gain  by  it? 
Nature  has  set  her  seal  upon  these  States,  and  marked  them  out  to  be 
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your  friends  and  allies.  Slie  has  bound  them  to  you  by  all  the  ties  of 
geographical  contiguity  and  conformation,  and  the  great  mutual 
interests  of  commerce  and  productions.  When  tlio  passions  of  this 
unnatural  war  shall  have  subsided,  and  reason  resumes  her  sway,  a 
community  of  interest  will  force  commercial  "and  social  coalition 
between  the  great  grain  and  stock-growing  States  of  the  iS'orth-west, 
and  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  regions  of  the  South.  The  Missis- 
sippi river  is  a  grand  artery  of  their  mutual  national  lives,  which  men 
cannot  sever,  and  which  never  ouglit  to  have  been  suffered  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  antagonisms,  the  cupidity,  and  the  bigotry  of  New 
England  and  tlie  East.  It  is  from  the  East  that  have  come  the  germs 
of  this  bloody  and  most  unnatural  strife.  It  is  from  the  meddlesome, 
grasping,  and  fanatical  disposition  of  the  same  people  who  have 
imposed  upon  you  and  us  alike  those  tariffs,  internal  improvernout, 
and  fishing  bounty  laws,  whereby  we  have  been  taxed  for  their 
aggrandizement.  It  is  from  the  East  that  will  come  the  tax-gatherer 
to  collect  from  you  the  mighty  debt  which  is  being  amassed  moun- 
tain high  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  your  best  customers  and  natural 
friends.  AVhen  this  war  ends,  the  same  antagonisms  of  interest, 
policy,  and  feeling,  which  have  been  pressed  upon  us  by  the  East,  and 
forced  us  from  a  political  union  where  we  had  ceased  to  find  safety 
for  our  interests,  or  respect  for  our  rights,  will  bear  down  upon  you, 
and  separate  you  from  a  people  whose  traditional  policy  it  is  to  live 
by  their  wits  upon  the  labor  of  their  neighbors.  Meantime,  you  ai-e 
being  used  by  them  to  fight  the  battle  of  emancipation,  a  battle  which, 
if  successful,  destroys  our  prosperity,  and  with  it  your  best  markets 
to  buy  and  sell.  Our  mutual  dependence  is  the  work  of  the  Creator. 
"With  our  peculiar  productions,  convertible  into  gold,  we  should,  in  a 
state  of  peace,  draw  from  you  largely  the  products  of  your  labor.  In 
us,  of  the  South,  you  will  find  rich  and  willing  customers.  In  the 
East  you  must  confront  rivals  in  productions  and  trade,  and  the  tax- 
gatherer  in  all  the  forms  of  partial  legislation.  You  are  blindly 
following  abolitionism  to  this  end,  while  they  are  nicely  calculating 
the  gain  of  obtaining  your  trade  on  terms  that  would  impoverish  your 
country.  You  say  you  are  fighting  for  the  free  navigation  of  tiie 
Mississippi.  It  is  yours  freely,  and  has  always  been,  without  striking 
a  blow.  Y''ou  say  you  are  fighting  to  maintain  the  Union.  That 
Union  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  A  Union  of  consent  was  the  only  Union 
ever  worth  a  drop  of  blood.  When  force  came  to  be  substituted  for 
■consent,  the  casket  was  broken,  and  the  constitutional  jewel  of  your 
patriotic  adoration  was  forever  gone. 

I  come  then  to  you  with  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  and  offer  it  to 
your  acceptance,  in  the  name  of  memories  of  the  past,  and  the  ties  of 
present  and  future.  With  you  remain  the  responsibility  and  the 
option  of  continuing  a  cruel  and  wasting  war,  which  can  only  end 
after  still  greater  sacrifices  in  such  treaty  of  peace  as  we  now  offer ; 
or  of  preserving  the  blessings  of  peace  by  the  simple  abandonment  of 
the  design  of  subjugating  a  people  over  whom  no  right  of  dominion 
has  been  conferred  on  you  by  God  or  man. 

Bkaxtqn'  Bkagg,  General  C.  S.  Army. 

A  few   days   after  the   issuing    of    tliis   addi-ess  *'  tlie 
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ceremony  of  inaugurating  the  provisional  governor  of 
Kentucky,  Eichard  Harris,  was  gone  througlTaT;  Lexing- 
ton, all  the  leading  Confederate  generals  being  present. 
General  Bragg  had  issued  an  order,  pro"sdding  for  the 
great  event,  as  follows : 

IIead-Quaeters,  Army  of  Kextucky, 
Lexington,  October  2,  1862. 
lastallation  of  the  provisional  governor  at  Frankfort,  on  Saturday, 
October  4,  at  12  o'clock,  m.   Major-General  Smith  is  charged  with  tlie 
management  of  the  military  and  escort  guard  and  salute.     The  gover- 
nor will  be  escorted  from  his  quarters  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
accompanied  by  th^  commander  of  tlie   Confederate   States  forces, 
Major-General  Buckner,  Brigadier-General  Preston,  and  their  respec- 
tive stalls.     The  commanding  general  will  present  the  governor  to 
the  people,  and  transfer,  in  behalf  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  civil 
orders  of  the  State  and  public  records  and  property. 
By  order, 
Bkaxtox  Bragg,  General  Commanding. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the  utmost  con- 
sternation had  prevailed  in  Cincinnati.  Fearing  an 
invasion,  business  was  suspended,  cars  stopped  running, 
and  General  Lewis  Wallace  proclaimed  martial  law,  as 
follows : 

CIXCIN^-ATI,  September  2,  1862. 

The  undersigned,  by  order  of  Major-General  "Wright,  assumes  com- 
mand of  Cincinnati,  Covington  and  iSTewport. 

It  is  but  fair  to  inform  our  citizens  that  an  active,  daring,  and  pow- 
erful enemy  threatens  them  with  every  consequence  of  war;  yet  the 
cities  must  be  defended,  and  the  inhabitants  assist  in  the  preparations. 

First. — -All  business  must  be  suspended  at  nine  o'clock  to-day. 
Every  business  house  must  be  closed. 

Second. — Under  the  direction  of  the  mayor,  the  citizens  must, 
within  an  hour  after  the  suspension  of  business,  assemble  in  conven- 
ient public  places,  ready  for  orders,  and  as  soon  as  possible  they  will 
then  be  assigned  to  their  work. 

This  labor  ought  to  be  one  of  love  ;  and  the  undersigned  trusts  and 
believes  that  it  will  be  so.  Anyhow,  it  must  be  done.  Tho  willing 
shall  be  promptly  credited  ;  the  unwilling  promptly  visited. 

The  principle  adopted  is  : — ''  Citizens  for  the  labor;  soldiers  for  the 
l»attle." 

Martial  law  is  hereby  proclaimed  in  the  three  cities.  Until  tliey 
cr>n  be  relieved  by  the  military,  the  injunctions  of  this  proclamation 
will  be  executed  by  the  police,' 

Third. — Ferry-boats  will  cease  plying  the  river  after  four  o'clock 
\i\  the  morning,  until  further  orders.' 

Lewis  AVat.t.ace,  Major-General  Commanding. 
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PROCLAMATION   OF   THE   MAYOR. 

In  accgrdance  with  the  proclamation  of  Major-General  "Wallace,  I 
give  the  public  notice  that  the  police  force  will,  until  further  orders, 
act  as  a  provost  guard  ;  and  I  order  and  enjoin  upon  all  good  citizens 
to  respect  and  obey  them. 

All  orders  from  the  general  commanding,  tlirough  the  police,  will 
be  enforced  strictly. 

George  IIatcit,  Jlai/or. 

CLOSING   LIQUOK   STORES. 

geneeal  ordee^ko.  1. 

Head-Quakters,  Ukited  States  Forces, 
Cincinnati,  Sej^temher  2,  18G2. 
All  places  in  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Covington  and  Newport, 
where  liquors  of  any  kind  are  sold,  must  be  closed  at  four  o'clock  this 
morning;  and  all  soldiers  are  directed,  upon  any  failure  or  refusal  to 
obey  this  order,  to  seize  the  stock  on  hand,  tliat  it  may  be  confiscated 
for  sanitary  purposes. 

P.y  order  of  MaJor-General  Lewis  Wallace. 

IT.  Elston,  jr.,  Aid-de- Camp  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Tl]e  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  place  Cincinnati  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  works  for  this  purpose  were  formed 
in  Kentucky,  on  the  south  banlc  of  the  river.  General 
Buell  arrived  at  E"asliville  on  the  2d  September,  to 
consult  General  Rousseau,  then  in  command,  and  enforced 
martial  law  with  the  utmost  vigor.  General  JSTelson,  who 
had  been  defeated  and  wounded  near  Lexington,  retired 
to  Louis\alle,  where  he  exerted  himself  with  great  success 
in  organizing  a  fresh  force.  The  scattered  forces  of  Buell 
fell  back  before  the  enemy,  and,  on  tlie  25th  September, 
filed  into  Louisville,  dispirited,  footsore,  and  weary.  The 
whole  command,  numbering  above  thirty-live  thousand, 
were  marched  to  the  river  shores  above  the  city,  where 
they  were  temporarily  encamped.  A  pontoon  bridge 
thrown  over  the  river  to  Jeffersonville,  carried  them  to 
the  north  bank,  where  the  bulk  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio 
reposed  on  the  Lidiana  shore.  "While  General  Kelson 
was  receiving  and  providing  for  these  men,  and  reorgan- 
izing new  corps,  he  was  murdered  in  his  hotel  by  General 
Jefferson  C.  Davis,  in  some  personal  dispute.  Davis  had 
been  one  of  the  defenders  of  Fort  Sumter.  General 
Buell  arrived  in  Louisville  October  1,  and  took  command. 

A  day  or  two  after  his  arrival,  an  order  was  received 
from  General  Halleck,  directing  a  fusion  and  reorgani- 
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zation  of  the  armies  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  He  was 
ahont  carryiES^  tiiis  order  out,  -when  Colonel  McEabben, 
of  General  llalleck's  staff,  arrived  Irom  Washington 
with  an  order  directing  General  Buell  to  turn  over  the 
chief  command  to  Major- General  Thomas,  and  assume 
command  of  the  paroled  prisoners  and  camp  of  in- 
struction at  Indianapolis.  General  Thomas  immediate- 
ly telegraphed  to  Washington,  ashing  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  General  Buell,  as  better  htted  than  himself. 
Generals  Crittenden,  Eousseau,  Jackson,  and  Boyle,  and 
one  or  two  others,  also  sent  remonstrances,  and,  in  con- 
secjuence,  the  order  was  rescinded,  and  General  Buell 
restored.  On  General  Buell's  restoration,  the  work  of 
reorganization  was  completed.  One  regiment  of  new 
troops  was  attached  to  each  brigade.  The  army  of  Ohio 
divided  into  three  army  corps — named  first,  second,  and 
third — of  three  divisions,  with  proper  complements  of 
cavalry  and  artillery.  Each  division  had  three  brigades, 
except  Jackson's,  which  had  two.  Some  of  the  brigades, 
had  four,  and  some  five  regiments.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  divisions  were  at  itashville.  The  tenth  and 
eleventh  remained  at  Louisville,  with  reserves  under 
Boyle.  The  brigades  averaged  fully  2,500  men,  giving  a 
total  infantry  force  for  twenty-six  brigades  of  nearly 
70,000  men.  Of  artillery,  there  was  one  battery  attached 
to  each  brigade,  giving  twenty-six  batteries,  with  a  total 
of  160  guns.  Of  cavalry,  each  corps  had  a  small  comple- 
ment attached,  while  the  main  body  of  mounted  troops 
operated  in  three  independent  brigades,  representing  an 
effective  total  of  about  6,000  men,  and  commanded  by 
Acting-Brigadiers  McCook,  Zahm,  and  Gay. 

Beside  the  nine  divisions  of  the  three  corps,  a  tenth, 
unattached,  under  the  command  of  General  Dumont,  was 
employed  in  the  rear  of  the  main  army,  for  the  protection 
of  its  lines  of  communication.  It  was  about  10,000  strong, 
including  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  some  batteries. 

It  thus  appears  that  General  Buell  entered  uj^on  the 
campaign  v\'ith  an  infantry  and  cavalry  force  at  least  one- 
third  stronger  than  that  of  the  enemy,  and  with  double 
his  strength  in  artillery. 

The  Confederate  troops  were  now  scattered  through 
Scott,  Woodford,  Franklin,  Spencer,  Anderson,  Boyers, 
and  Boyce  counties,  and  busily  engaged  in  foraging  and 
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recruiting.     ]!To  body   of  any  considerable  strengtb  lias 
been  within  two  days'  marcli  of  Louisville. 

The  following  was  the  army  organization  of  the  forces 
in  Kentucky : 

DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    OHIO. 

Commander-in-Chief— Major-General  D.  C.  Buell. 

Commander  in  the  Field — Major-General  George  W. 
Thomas. 

CORPS  d'armee. 

First  corps  d'armee — right  Aving — Major-General  Alex- 
ander McDoAvell  McCook. 

Second  corps  d'armee — left  wing — Major-General  Thos. 
L.  Crittenden. 

Third  cor^^s  d'armee— centre— Major-General  C.  C.  Gil- 
bert. 

DIYISION   COMMANDERS. 

Third  corps,  first  division — Brigadier-General  Albion 
Schoepif ;  first  corps,  second  division,  Brigadier-General 
Sill ;  First  corps,  third  division,  Brigadier-General  Lovell 
Eousseau ;  second  corps,  fourth  division,  Brigadier-General 
W.  L,  Smith;  second  corps,  fifth  division,  Brigadier- 
General  Yan  Cleve ;  second  corps,  sixth  division,  Brigadier- 
General  W.  Wood;  seventh  division,  Brigadier-General 
George  W.  Morgan ;  eighth  division,  Brigadier-General 
James  L.  ISTegley ;  first  corps  ninth  division,  Brigadier- 
General  Jackson;  third  corps,  tenth  division,  Major- 
General  Granger ;  third  corps,  eleventh  division,  Briga- 
dier-General Sheridan;  third  corps,  twelfth  division, 
Brigadier-General  E.  Dumont ;  third  corps,  thirteenth 
division,  Brigadier-General  Kobert  B.  Mitchell. 

The  enemy  gathered  an  immence  booty  in  cattle  and 
supplies,  as  well  as  raunitions.  Some  700  wagons,  left 
behind  by  Buell  at  Bowling  Green,  were  captured,  with 
all  their  contents,  clothing,  tents,  arms,  &c.  The  whole 
territory  between  Louisville  and  Kashville  and  Cumber- 
land Gap,  had  been  overrun  by  him. 

There  was  little  delay  in  the  movement  of  the  army 
when  Buell  had  been  restored.  The  main  force  of  the 
enemy,  about  40,000,  under  Bragg,  was  encamped  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bardstown,  forty  miles  south  of  Louis- 
ville.  Kirby  Smith,  with  15,000,  was  between  Frank- 
fort and  Lexington.   Humphrey  Marshall,  with  4,000,  was 
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at  Georgetown.  In  central- Kentucky  two  bodies  of  guer- 
illas, under  Morgan  and  Scott,  were  collecting  food  and 
munitions.  There  were  further  three  camps  of  rendezvous 
for  two  or  three  thousand  men,  recruited  since  the  advent 
of  Kirhj  Smith — one  near  Lexington,  another  at  Camp 
Dick  Robinson,  and  the  third  at  Bryantsville.  The  new 
levies  were  well  armed  with  the  pieces  captured  from  our 
troops  at  Richmond,  but  were  only  indifferently  drilled 
and  disciplined.  Upon  the  whole,  the  aggregate  efiective 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  hardly  sixty  thousand,  inclusive 
of  about  live  thousand  cavalry  and  ninety  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. If  united,  this  would  have  formed  a  fonuidable 
force ;  but  the  several  portions  being  separated  from  each 
other,  its  momentum  w^as  greatly  weakened. 

These  being  the  general  positions,  the  army  of  Buell 
moved  over  four  different  roads,  as  follows :  Of  the  first 
corps,  the  second  division,  under  General  Sill,  took  the 
direct  road  from  Louisville  to  Frankfort,  via  Shelbyville ; 
the  third,  General  Rousseau,  and  tenth.  General  Jackson, 
of  the  same  corps,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Major-General  McCook,  followed  the  road  from  Loui3^^11e 
to  Taylorsville.  The  second  corps,  consisting  of  the 
divisions  of  Generals  Wood,  Vancleve,  and  Smith,  moved 
upon  Bardstown,  over  the  direct  road  from  Louisville. 
The  third  corps,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Generals 
SchoepiF,  Mitchell,  and  Sheridan,  marched  also  upon 
Bardstown,  but  by  a  detour  via  Sheppardsville.  General 
Dumont's  division  started  in  the  wake  of  General  SilFs, 
three  days  after  the  latter  had  left  Louis\alle. 

The  general  plan  was  to  separate  Smith  and  Marshall 
from  Bragg  by  the  movement  of  the  first  corps,  while 
Bragg  should  be  attacked  with  the  two  other  corps  at 
Bardstown,  where  it  was  expected  he  would  give  battle, 
and  where,  if  the  movement  was  successful,  his  flank  and 
rear  would  be  turned.  The  movement  was  made  with 
great  celerity  in  four  columns.  Although  the  first  division, 
under  Sill,  had  the  longest  route,  it  moved  the  quickest, 
and  reached  Frankfort  on  the  4th,  on  which  day  McCook 
Vv'as  at  Taylorsville.  On  the  same  day  the  Confederate 
generals  were  all  at  Frankfort,  attending  the  inauguration 
of  the  governor.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Smith 
commenced  to  evacuate  Frankfort,  taking  Vv'ith  him  his 
mimense   matei-ial   and   spoil,  and  proceeding  via  Yer- 
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sailles  and  Salvisa  on  Harrodsburg.  The  retreat  from 
Bardstown  commenced  on  the  3d,  and  was  completed  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  on  wliieh  day  the  place  ^\'as 
entered  by  Crittenden's  corps.  Thus  the  hope  of  meeting 
General  Eragg's  army  at  Bardstown  vanished.  The  Con- 
federates retreated  through  Springfield  upon  Perry sville. 
They  were  followed  on  the  5th  by  Gilbert's  corps,  with 
Crittenden  in  his  rear.  On  the  6th,  the  enemy  having 
effected  a  junction  of  their  forces,  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  Harrodsburg,  which  was  the  point  of  rendezvous  for 
the  two  bodies  of  ItcCook's  corps.  The  hope  of  dividing 
the  enemy,  equally  with  that  of  Ibrcing  a  fight  at  Bards- 
town,  proved  fallacious.  General  Bragg  was,  however, 
under  a  delusion  in  relation  to  their  pursuit.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  had  only  Gilbert's  corps 
on  his  hands,  and  that  it  was  by  that  body  only  that 
Hardee  had  been  pressed  in  his  retreat  from  Bardstown, 
while  he  supposed  Sill's  division  on  Smith's  rear  to  be  the 
main  Federal  force.  He  therefore  rallied  three  divisions, 
under  General  Polk,  to  give  battle  at  Harrodsburg,  and 
another  corps  of  three  divisions  he  sent  to  aid  Smith 
against  Sill.  Thus  Buell  sent  two  corps  against  one  of 
Bragg's,  and  the  latter  sent  two  corps  against  one  of 
Buefl's.  The  corps  of  Gilbert,  which  had  arrived  by  the 
Springfield  road,  had  orders  to  form  within  three  miles  of 
Perrysville,  astride  of  the  Springfield  road.  Crittenden's 
coi-ps  formed  v:ith  its  left  on  Gilbert's  and  its  right  on  the 
Haysville  road.  McCook's  divisions,  as  they  amved  from 
the  Mackville  road,  formed  on  the  left  of  Gilbert.  Their 
line  extended  beyond  the  Mackville  road.  The  three 
divisions  of  Hardee  formed  on  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
their  left  on  the  heights  overlooking  Perryville,  and  their 
left  at  Chaplin  river,  which  they  .commanded.  This 
brought  the  enemy's  right  nearer  to  Buell's  left  than  was 
his  left  to  BupIFs  right.  In  other  words,  McCook  was 
nearer  to  his  Hue  than  was  Gilbert.  McCook's  divisions 
got  into  line  by  2  p.  m.,  but  General  Buell  postponed  his 
attack  until  the  next  day,  not  dreaming  of  being  himself 
attacked.  General  Bragg,  however,  still  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  but  one  corps  before  him,  but  ascer- 
taining that,  it  was  receiving  reinforcements,  ordered  a 
vigorous  attack.  In  accordance  with  these  orders  the 
enemy  fell  with  great  fury  upon  McCook's  men,  mostly 
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new  levies,  soon  after  tlioy  were  got  into  line.  These  were 
five  brigades — Starkweather's  brigade  on  the  extreme 
left ;  Terrell's  in  front,  and  to  the  right  of  it,  in  the  left 
centre ;  Harris's  in  the  right  centre ;  Webster's  in  the 
rear  of  Harris's,  in  the  position  of  a  reserve  ;  Lytle's  on 
the  right  of  Harris,  as  the  extreme  right  of  the  line.  Six 
batteries  were  distributed  at  suitable  points  along  the  line. 
The  fighting  strength  of  McCook's  command  was  about 
11,500,  of  vv'hich  Eousseau  had  seven,  and  Jackson  the  re- 
mainder. Stpa'kweather  and  Terrell  encountered  the  first 
burst  of  the  storm  from  overwhelming  numbers — more  than 
three  to  one.  General  Jackson  fell  at  the  first  fire.  The 
troops  soon  gave  way  in  confusion,  and  were  driven  from 
the  field  with  the  loss  of  eight  guns.  The  stubborn  fight- 
ing of  Kousseau's  veterans  saved  the  line  from  disaster,  and 
ultimately  saved  the  day.  Starkweather,  with  three  regi- 
ments and  two  batteries,  withstood  the  utmost  cfibrts  of 
the  enemy  to  move  him,  until  his  ammunition  failing,  he 
was  forced  to  fall  back  for  a  suppl}^,  which,  having 
obtained,  he  kept  his  ground  until  dark.  The  same  cir- 
cumstance attended  Harris,  on  the  right  centre.  "When 
•their  ammunition  gave  out,  they  had  orders  to  fall  back  in 
line  with  Starkweather.  Lytle's,  on  the  extreme  right,  was 
not  so  fortunate.  It  fought  with  great  valor  and  success 
until  4:  p.  M.,  when  it  w^as  turned  on  the  right  by  fresh 
troops,  and  compelled  to  retire.  At  this  moment  McCook 
arrived  from  head-quarters,  and  ordered  Webster  to 
support  Lytic.  In  doing  so,  Webster  was  killed,  and  his 
men  being  new  troops,  got  into  disorder,  and  the  enemy 
pressed  his  advantage.  Gooding''s  brigade  arrived  on  the 
ground  at  this  juncture,  followed  by  Steadman,  and  these 
iresh  troops,  after  a  severe  struggle,  forced  back  the  en- 
emy, and  the  firing  ceased  for  the  day.  Thus  tvro  divis- 
ions of  llcCook's,  and  two  of  Gilbert's,  fought  the  battle 
of  the  day. 

The  three  divisions  sent  by  Bragg  to  aid  Smith  against 
Sill,  did  not  come  up  with  the  latter,  because  he^  had, 
instead  of  pressing  the  pursuit  of  Smith,  turned  oif  from 
Laurenburg,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  Chaplin.  It  was 
important  to  rejoin  those  divisions  wnth  Smith,  Accord- 
inglj^,  in  the  night,  Bragg  moved  from  Perryville,  in  a 
easterly  direction,  ten  miles  to  Harrodsburg,  which  they 
reached  on  the  9th.     Smith  and  the  division  arrived  on 
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the  10th.  On  the  11th,  the  entire  nnitecl  force  moved  to 
Brjantsville  and  camp  Dick  Robinson ;  thus,  having 
moved  twenty-two  miles  in  four  days  after  the  battle.  He 
then,  with  all  the  vast  stores  he  had  collected,  resumed 
his  march  for  the  Cmiiberland  Gap,  to  leave  the  State. 
The  movement  of  Buell  was  very  slow.  It  was  not  nntil 
the  evening  of  the  12th  October  that  he  reached  Harrods- 
burg,  and  on  the  14th  the  pnrsuit  was  renewed.  The 
three  corps  moved,  by  parallel  roads,  to  Danville,  which 
they  reached  on  the  same  day,  on  which  Bragg  was  at 
Mount  Yernon  with  his  trains,  beyond  Eockcastle  river, 
and  pursuit  \A'as  hopeless. 

The  general  result  of  the  whole  movement  was,  tliat  the 
Confederate  campaign  had  been  profitable  to  them  in  spoils, 
and  that  it  left  Buell  with  the  Union  army  in  about  the  same 
position  it  had  occupied  the  year  previous.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  in  all  the  encounters  had  been  5,200  men,  and 
the  federal  loss  12,600,  including  4,000  killed,  wounded, 
and  captured  at  Perryville.  At  Kichmond  and  Munfords- 
ville  they  had  captured  10,000  choice  arms,  and  thirty-four 
guns.  They  gathered,  also,  thousands  of  mules,  cattle, 
hogs,  wagons,  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  clothing, 
boots,  shoes,  forage,  provisions,  besides  2,600  barrels  of  pork, 
and  2,000  bushels  of  wheat,  left  at  Camp  Dick  Kobinson 
for  want  of  transportation.  The  wagon  train  of  supplies 
brought  out  of  Kentucky,  was  described  as  forty  miles 
long.  Their  great  success  Avas  due  to  the  singular  audacity 
of  Bi'agg  in  venturing  within  the  grasp  of  Buell's  army, 
with  half  his  strength,  and  from  which  he  escaped  by  a  com- 
bination of  fortunate  circumstances,  when  by  all  rule  he 
should  have  met  his  destruction.  He  certainly  did  not 
follow  his  advantages  with  sufficient  vigor,  when  Buell's 
corps  \ras  thrown"  back  upon  Louisville.  But  he  was 
active  and  skilful  in  retreat.  However  successful  was  the 
campaign  in  Kentucky,  for  the  Confederates  in  obtaining 
supplies,  they  were  disappointed  in  the  primary  object  of 
rousing  the  State  against  the  Union,  and  obtaining 
recruits. 
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CHAPTEK    XXXYII. 

Cumberland  Gap.  —  Morgan's  Escape. — Grant. —  Rosecrans.— Jaclcson. — 
Combined  Attack  on  Price. — Barnett's  Corner. — Price  Retreats.— Corinth. 
— Repulse  of  the  Enemy. — Retreat. — Pursuit. — Rosecrans  Transferred. — 
Vicksburg  Expedition.— Advance  of  Grant.— Pemberton  falls  back.— 
Grant's  Lines  Cut. — He  Retreats. — Rosecrans. —  Reorganization. — His 
Advance. — The  Enemy  Retires. — Stone  River. — Defeat  of  the  Enemy. — 


When  the  army  of  Bragg  entered  eastern  Kentucky,  it 
cut  the  line  of  communication  between  the  Federal  forces 
at  Cumberland  Gap  and  the  North,  and  compelled  the 
evacuation  of  the  Gap.  That  jDlace  is  150  miles  a  little 
east  and  south  from  Lexington.  The  range  of  mountains, 
eighty  miles  east  of  Kentucky,  undergoes  a  depression  at 
Cumberland,  which  makes  the  summit  a  little  more  easy 
of  access.  The  mountain  on  each  side  of  the  Gap  is 
1,200  feet  high,  and  the  Gap  but  400  feet.  Through  this 
notch  passes  a  good  road,  coming  from  Lexington.  The 
occupation  of  this  Gap  by  the  Confederate  government, 
as  it  commanded  the  entrance  to  East  Tennessee  from  the 
North,  and  gave  them  the  means  of  passing  into  eastern 
Kentucky  was  of  the  highest  importance.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  a  Confederate  force  occupied  it, 
and  held  possession  until  June  10,  when  Mitchel  occupied 
Chattanooga,  causing  it  to  be  evacuated.  It  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  General  S.  "W.  Morgan,  who  retained 
possession,  with  a  force  of  10,000,  until  the  ITth  Sep- 
tember, when,  finding  his  supplies  cut  off  by  the  advance 
of  Bragg,  and  his  rations  nearly  exhausted,  he  evacuated 
the  place,  leaving  his  sick  and  four  siege  guns,  and  made 
for  the  Ohio  river,  which  he  reached  in  safety  October  4. 

When  the  Union  forces,  early  in  Juno,  were  divided  by 
the  movements  of  Buell  to  east  Kentucky,  and  the  coitcs- 
ponding  movement  by  Bragg  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederates,  their  remaining  forces,  under  Lovell, 
Van  Dorn,  and  Price,  began  to  concentrate  for  a  forward 
movement  against  Grant.    Stanley's  division  of  Kosecrans' 
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corps  held  Tuscumbia.  As  the  Confederate  movement 
began  to  threaten  the  line  between  Corintli  and  Tuscum- 
bia, the  Union  advance  at  that  point,  under  Colonel 
Murphy,  fell  back  thirty  miles  npon  luka.  Tiie  Ohio 
brigade,  on  the  next  day,  fell  back  from  luka  upon 
Corinth.  On  the  day  following,  a  Confederate  cavalry  force 
charged  into  luka,  and  drove  out  the  brigade  of  Murphy, 
capturing  large  stores,  including  680  barrels  of  flour.  Mur- 
phy was  placed  under  arrest,  and  his  brigade  ordered  back 
to  luka,  under  Mower.  It,  however,  was  halted  at  Jacinto. 
Price  then  occupied  luka  in  force,  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
Grant  from  Corinth,  which  was  about  to  be  attacked  by 
Van  Dorn.  The  main  object  of  Price  was,  however,  to 
cross  the  Tennessee,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Buell,  who 
then,  under  the  pressure  of  Bragg's  advance,  was  falling 
back  upon  Nashville.  This  being  the  position  of  alfairs, 
General  Kosecrans  and  Grant  formed  the  design  of  cutting 
oif  Price,  and  forcing  him  to  surrender.  In  this  view, 
Grant  and  Ord,  with  18,000  men,  were  to  move  upon 
Burnsville,  to  the  attack  of  Price,  while  Posecrans,  with 
a  part  of  his  army,  moving  by  way  of  Jacinto,  should 
attack  him  in  flank.  The  remainder  of  his  troops  were  to 
march  by  the  Fulton  road,  to  cut  Price's  retreat.  This 
combination  failed  through  the  singular  inertness  of 
General  Grant.  He  left  Corinth  at  the  same  time  with 
and  reached  Burnsville  in  the  after- 
where  he  remained  thirty-six  hours,  and  then 
advanced  until  he  encountered  the  Confederate  pickets, 
upon  which  he  drew  back,  and  waited  until  the  next 
morning.  He  then  sent  a  flag  to  the  enemy,  which  did 
not  return  until  the  afternoon.  Meantime,  Rosecrans's 
two  divisions,  Stanly  and  Hamilton,  reached  Jacinto  in  a 
drenching  rain.  Resuming  the  march  on  tlie  following 
morning,  they  encountered,  at  Barnett's  Corners,  the 
enemy's  pickets.  They  drove  them  in  six  miles  towards 
luka.  The  whole  column  had  now  arrived,  and  were 
impatiently  listening  for  the  guns,  which,  by  pre-arrange- 
ment,  should  announce  Grant's  direct  attack  on  the  west 
and  north.  After  the  loss  of  two  hours,  a  despatch 
arrived  from  Grant,  seven  miles  distant,  saying  that  he 
was  waiting  for  Rosecrans,  who  immediately  moved  for- 
ward until,  within  two  miles  of  luka,  he  discovered  the 
Confederates  occupying  a  position  of  much  strength,  and 
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wliicli  commanded  tlic  coiintiy  for  some  distance.  The 
division  of  Hamilton,  with  the  eleventh  Ohio  battery,  had 
the  advance,  and  were  received  v/ith  a  murderons  lire  of 
artillery  and  musketry.  After  a  very  severe  struggle  of 
some  two  hours,  with  hut  little  support,  the  Confederates 
charged,  and  captured  the  six  guns  of  the  Ohio  battery. 
The  contest  continued  with  great  obstinacy  until  night- 
fall. During  the  night  General  Price  retreated.  There 
being  no  opposition  from  General  Grant,  Price  reached 
Bay  Spring,  twenty-seven  miles  distant,  in  safety  ;  and  in 
the  morning,  Kosecrans  ordered  forward  a  cavalry  force  in 
pursuit.  This  force  found  the  Ohio  guns  abandoned.  The 
Union  loss  in  the  engagement  was  148  killed,  570 
wounded,  7-1  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  was  as  consid- 
erable, including  three  generals,  Lytle,  Berry,  and  "Whit- 
field. In  this  result  all  the  combinations  failed.  General 
Buell  was  no  longer  in  fear  of  Price.  Yan  Dorn  was  not 
in  season  to  attack  Corinth,  since  Grant,  falling  back  after 
the  latter,  got  there  before  him. 

Price,  continuing  his  retreat  via  Bay  Spring,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  reached  Baldwin,  Mississippi.  He  then 
marched  upon  Dumas,  where  he  formed  a  junction  with 
Yan  Dorn.  Proceeding  in  his  advance  to  Corinth,  by 
way  of  the  old  Chewalla  road,  Price  was  joined  by  Lovell, 
at  Pocahontas.  On  the  30th  of  September,  the  Confeder- 
ates, in  their  advance,  encountered  the  brigade  of  Ogleby, 
■srhich  had  been  thrown  forvv^ard  by  Rosecrans,  upon  the 
Chewalla  road,  in  the  design  of  falling  back  to  lead  the 
enemy  under  the  heavy  guns  at  Corinth.  The  resistance 
offered  by  Ogleby  was  very  solid,  and  McArthur  was 
ordered  forward  to  his  support,  succeeded  by  Davis.  These 
three  brigades  were  driven  back  on  the  3cl,  by  the  accu- 
mulating force  of  the  enemy,  with  the  loss  of  Ogleby 
wounded,  and  General  Hackelman  killed. 

The  position  of  Corinth  v/as  very  strong.  There 
remained  the  original  works,  of  great  extent,  that  had 
been  built  by  Beauregard,  to  resist  the  Union  advance 
under  Halleck.  When  Halleck  occupied  the  place,  he 
constructed  a  new  line  of  works,  of  less  extent  than  those 
of  Beauregard  ;  and  now  Rosecrans,  expecting  the  attack 
of  Price,  had  constructed  a  third  line,  still  more  compact. 
These  consisted  of  four  redoubts,  covering  the  whole  front 
I  if  the  town,  and  protecting  the  flanks,  where,  also,  the 
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ground  was  broken  and  swampy.  The  Union  army  faced 
north.  Its  extreme  right  was  held  by  General  Hamilton. 
On  his  left  was  erected,  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  a  new  live- 
gun  battery,  which  commanded  the  road  from  Bolivar. 
The  Chewalla  road,  which,  coming  over  hills,  enters  the 
to"svii  on  the  left  centre,  was  commanded  by  Fort  Wil- 
liams, with  its  twenty-four-pound  Parrotts.  Fort  Kobinson, 
on  a  high  ridge,  enfiladed  both  roads.  The  Confederate 
plan  included  an  attack  by  Price,  by  the  Bolivar  road, 
and  a  simultaneous  attack  under  Van  Dorn,  by  the  Che- 
walla road.  General  Davies'  division  was  on  the  Union 
left  of  Hamilton.  The  Illinois  and  Missouri  sharpshooters 
were  on  his  left,  and  the  line  was  prolonged  by  McKean's 
and  Arthur's  brigades  of  Stanly's  division.  The  cavalry, 
under  Misener,  were  in  reserve. 

The  Confederates,  following  up  the  retreating  brigades 
from  the  Chewalla  road,  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  came  in 
front  of  the  Union  position,  and  formed  lines  1,000  yards 
distant.  During  the  night  they  planted  batteries  at  200 
yards,  and  at  daybreak  openecl  a  fierce  fire  upon  Corinth. 
The  battery  was  soon  silenced  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Wil- 
liams. At  ten  o'clock  dark  masses  of  the  enemy  were 
observed  moving  up  the  Bolivar  road.  This  was  the 
force  under  Price.  They  formed  and  advanced  with  great 
impetuosity.  As  they  came  witliin  range  of  the  Federal 
batteries,  they  Vv^ere  smitten  with  a  storm  of  shot  that 
opened  great  lanes  in  the  advancing  column.  They  closed 
steadily  up,  and  came  on  with  extraordinary  determination 
to  win.  They  pressed  up  the  glacis,  and  received  the  fire 
of  the  Union"^line  with  marvellous  fortitude,  and  returned 
it  with  such  vigor  that  the  division  of  Davis  broke  in 
disorder.  The  enemy  rushed  in  at  the  opening,  and  took 
possession  of  the  head-quarters  of  Rosecrans.  The  retiring 
troops,  however,  were  quickly  rallied  by  the  opportune 
advance  of  the  fifty-sixth  Illinois,  and  returning  the 
charge,  recovered  the  ground.  Tlie  Confederates  nov/ 
wavered,  and  a  general  advance  of  the  Union  line  over- 
threw tliem,  and  they  retired  to  the  woods  in  front. 
Meantime  Van  Dorn  had  great  difiiculties  to  encounter, 
hence  his  advance  was  much  slower  than  that  of  Price,  who 
had  already  suffered  defeat  before  Van  Dorn  was  in  line. 
The  two  forts,  Robinson  and  Williams,  were  150  yards 
apart,  on  high  ground,  the  latter  commanding  the  former. 
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The  Ohio  brigade  of  Fuller  was  formed  behind  the  ridge. 
The  forty-third  Ohio  was  on  the  right,  and  the  twenty- 
seventh  and  sixty-third,  in  succession,  towards  the  left, 
which  rested  on  Fort  Robinson.  The  forty-third  stood  at 
right  angles  with  the  sixty-third,  and  extended  between 
the  two  forts.  The  eleventh  Missouii  was  in  the  angle. 
The  tliirty-seventh  supported  the  twenty-seventh.  The  ene- 
njy  advanced  with  the  Mississippians  and  Texans  in  front. 
As  he  approached,  the  batteries  made  great  havoc  in  the 
ranks,  but  they  came  on  with  a  determined  and  unbroken 
front  until  they  reached  a  ditch  which  lined  tlie  front  of 
the  position.  The  Ohio  troops  were  lying  flat  behind  the 
ridge,  with  orders  to  reseiwe  their  fire  until  the  enemy 
were  at  short  range.  As  the  enemy  advanced,  under  a 
storm  of  grape  from  the  fort,  they  rose  and  delivered  their 
fire  with  terrible  effect.  The  men  dropped  by  scores,  and 
fell  back  upon  their  supports.  These  came  on  with 
teriiible  vigor.  The  sixty-third  Ohio,  however,  opened 
out,  and  the  Missourians  came  into  line  just  as  the  enemy 
rushed  in  upon  the  line.  A  hand-to-hand  combat  lasted 
some  time,  leaving  half  the  sixty-third  dead  and  wounded 
upon  the  field.  The  enemy  at  last  gave  wa_y,  ^  and  was 
definitively  repulsed,  and  the  day  was  won.  Ihe  battle, 
begun  at  10  o'cloclj,  had  lasted  tv/o  hours.  ''J'he  enemy 
gradually  drew  back,  masking  his  movements  so  skilfully 
as  to  keep  up  the  impression  that  he  w^ould  renev/  the 
attack.  It  was  not  until  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  that  General  Rosecrans  was  ready  to  pursue,  and 
then  by  sending  forward  three  fresh  regiments,  under  Mc- 
Pherson,  which  arrived  after  the  battle,  from  Jackson. 
The  Federal  loss  in  the  battle  was  stated  at  CIS  killed, 
1,313  wounded,  233  prisoners,  and  two  Parrott  guns. 

The  Confederate  force  retired  by  the  way  they  came. 
Thej, had  a  force  at  the  Hatchie  bridge  to  protect  the 
crossing.  On  the  4th  this  force  was  attacked  by  a  part  of 
Grant's  command,  under  Generals  Ord  and  Ilurlburt, 
defeated  and  driven  off  with  the  loss  of  six  guns.  The 
Union  loss  was  560  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  This 
action  interrupted  Price's  retreat,  but  he  finally  crossed  a-t 
Crum's  Mills,  and  was  pursued  to  Eiple}^,  losing  1,000 
prisoners,  eleven  guns,  and  much  ammunition  and  stores. 
The  battle  decided  the  fate  of  West  Tennessee,  vv^hich  was 
now  securely  held. 
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The  Confederates,  having  fallen  back,  gradually  concen- 
trated and  reorganized  tlieir  broken  force,  and  having 
brought  it  into  good  condition,  again  advanced  north-east, 
and  occupied  Holly  Springs,  near  Grand  Junction.  In  the 
meantime  General  Eosecrans  was  ordered  to  Cincinnati  to 
take  command  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  vice  Bnell.  Gen- 
eral Grant's  force  was  increased  by  new  levies,  _and  he 
occupied  Columbus,  Trenton,  Jackson,  and  Bolivar,  on 
the  line  of  the  railroad ;  thus  approaching  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  position  of  Price  and  Yan  Dorn.  .  The  oppos- 
ing forces  remained  in  their  relative  positions,  with  little 
change,  until  towards  the  end  of  November. 

It  was  now  determined  to  make  a  new  attempt  to 
capture  Yicksburg,  and  an  expedition,  in  that  viev*^,  v\'as 
organized  at  Cairo  and  Memphis,  under  General  Sherman. 
The  expedition  was  to  descend  the  Mississippi  and  attack 
Yicksburg  in  front,  while  General  Grant  should  proceed 
by  the  railroa.d  route,  and  co-operate  on  the  rear  of  tlie 
city.  In  this  view,  on  the  28th  of  ISTovember,  General 
Hamilton's  corps  was  put  in  motion  for  Holly  Springs, 
which  point  he  reached  on  the  following  day.  The 
remaining  troops  followed,  and  on  the  1st  of  December, 
Grant  encamped  at  Lumpkin''s  Mills,  seven  miles  north  of 
the  Tallahatchie  river.  The  enemy  had  thrown  up  extsn- 
sive  works,  in  the  view  of  defending  the  passage  of  the 
river;  but,  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  Hamilton, 
General  Hovey  had  been  detached  with  a  division,  7,0!)0 
strong,  of  General  Curtis's  troops,  from  Helena,  Arkansas, 
to  cross  the  river,  and  make  a  flank  movement  upon  the 
Confederate  position  of  the  Tallahatchie.  Intelligenca  of 
this  movement  caused  Yan  Dorn,  who  held  the  Confed- 
erate advance,  to  fall  back,  and  on  the  3d  he  pas.-rd 
through  Oxford,  his  rear  guard  skirmishing  with  the 
Federal  advance.  General  Pemberton  continued  his  retreat 
to  Granada,  under  the  impression  that  the  combined 
force  of  Curtis  and  Grant,  in  his  front,  was  very  large. 
Hovey,  however,  after  destroying  some  property  on  the 
railroad,  and  boats  on  the  river,  returned  to  Helena,  when 
Pemberton  immediately  resumed  the  offensive.  Grant's 
head-quarters  were  at  Oxford,  and  his  chief  depot  of  sup- 
plies was  at  Holly  Springs,  thirty  miles  north.  Accord- 
ingly, a  considerable  cavalry  force  was  organized,  which, 
making   a   ckcuit,  surprised  Holly  Springs  on  the  20th 
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December,  capturing  tlio  force  tliere  with  immense  store®. 
The  prisoners  were  paroled,  and  the  stores  and  cotton 
which  had  been  purchased  in  the  neighborhood  were 
destroyed.  Simultaneously  with  this  moTement,  attacks 
were  made  on  Jackson,  Tennessee,  Humboldt,  and  Tren- 
ton, The  latter  place  was  surrendered  by  Colonel  I'ry, 
who  was  in  command,  and  stores  and  cotton  bni-jicu. 
These  operations,  cutting  up  Grant's  line  of  communica- 
tion, compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Holly  Springs,  thus 
defeating  his  plan  of  co-operation.  A  division,  10,000 
strong,  of  his  troops,  was,  however,  detached  to  support 
Sherman's  expedition. 

After  the  successful  retreat  of  General  Brr<gg  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  forces  of  General  Buell  fell  l^ack  in  order  to 
obtain  forage  and  supplies;  and  Gencrr.l  Eosecrans  was 
ordered  to  take  command  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  Buell 
being  relieved.  The  arm}- ,  somewhat  shattered  by  its  cam- 
paign, required  reorganizing  and  recruiting.  The  calls 
made  by  the  President  for  600,000  men,  tinder  the  laws  of 
July  and  August,  were  now  producing  results,  and  the  new 
troops  arriving  freely  at  camp  required  to  be  organized 
and  drilled,  and  means  collected  for  their  equipment  and 
service.  To  this  task  General  Eosecrans  seduously  devoted 
himself  He  assumed  command  October  27th.  The  army 
was  concentrated  at  Bowling  Green  and  Glasgow,  117 
miles  ii-om  Louisville.  The  country  on  wliich  he  was  tc> 
operate  had  been  devastated  by  the  previous  campai^i, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  supplies  except  from  the 
!N"orth-West,  for  which  there  were  two  routes,  neither  for 
the  moment  cpite  available.  The  Cumberland  river  was 
at  a  low  stage  of  water,  and  the  bridges  over  the  Louisville 
and  ]!»}^ashville  Eailroad  had  been  destroyed,  as  well  as  the 
tunnel  at  Gallatin.  These  communications  required  to  be 
restored  preliminary  to  a  forward  movement.  Finally  the 
three  corps  wdiich  composed  the  army  under  Generals 
McCook  and  Eousseau,  who  had  been  promoted  to  Gil- 
bert's corps,  and  Crittenden,  were  ready  to  move.  On  the 
1st  of  November,  general  head-quarters  were  at  Bowling 
Green.  The  corps  of  McCook,  in  the  advance,  passed 
throurfi  ISTashville  on  the  7th,  when  General  Eosecrans 
fixed  his  head-quarters  there  on  the  10th  of  l^rovember,  183 
miles  from  Louisville,  his  base  of  supplies.  He  first  saw 
to  the  opening  of  the  Louisville  and  ^Nashville  railroad  to 
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obtain  supplies,  and  proceeded  'witli  the  great  work  of  per- 
•fecting  the  condition  of  his  new  army,  which  occupied  a 
position  south-east  of  Nashville  and  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Bragg  had  brought  oif  his 
army,  with  its  immense  spoils,  into  Tennessee ;  had  rested 
his  men,  recruited  by  an  inexorable  conscription,  and  aided 
b}'  clouds  of  mounted  men,  formed  into  a  guerilla-like 
cavalry,  to  avoid  the  ha^'dships  of  conscription  and  infantry 
service.  He  had  taken  position  at  McMinnsville,  Mur- 
freesboro  and  Lavergne,  facing  the  new  position  of  Rose- 
crans.  His  force  was  estimated  at  about  45,000,  comprised 
in  the  three  corps  of  Smith,  Hardee  and  Polk,  General 
Joe  Johnston  was  now  placed  in  command  of  the  Confed- 
erates in  that  department ;  the  enemy  was  greatly  superior 
in  cavalry  force,  and  thus  held  control  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  evident  diiBcultics  and  labors  of  an  advance 
into  that  country,  and  against  such  a  force,  and  at  such 
distance  from  his  base  of  operations,  with  which  he  was 
connected  by  a  single  precarious  thread,  made  it  manifest 
that  Eosecrans's  policy  was  to  indnce  the  enemy  to  travel 
over  as  much  as  possible  of  the  space  that  separated  them ; 
thus  avoiding  for  us  the  wear  and  tear  and  diminution  of 
our  forces,  and  subjecting  the  enemy  to  all  these  incon- 
veniences, beside  increasing  for  him,  and  diminishing  for 
us,  the  dangerous  consequences  of  a  defeat.  Both  parties 
remained  comparatively  quiet  until  towards  the  close  of 
December.  At  that  time  Bragg,  under  the  belief  that 
Eosecrans  with  his  raw  troops  would  go  into  winter-quar- 
ters at  Nashville,  had  weakened  his  force  by  despatching 
Colonel  Forrest  to  make  an  attack  upon  Grant's  commu- 
nications in  aid  of  Pembertou,  who  had  comiuenced  his 
forward  movement.  He  also  sent  an  infantry  force  in  the 
same  direction.-  Aware  of  these  tacts,  Eosecrans  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  opportunity  for  a  movement,  which  was 
determined  for  Christmas  night,  December  25.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Confederate  army  at  this  time  was  approacha- 
])le  by  several  roads.  General  Hardee  held  the  left  at 
Nolinsville,  General  Polk  the  centre  at  Lavergne,  and 
General  E.  Kirby  Smith  the  right,  at  Murfrecsboro.  The 
right  of  tlie  Union  army,  opposed  to  Hardee,  was  under 
McCook,  at  Franklin  turnpike.  The  centre,  under  Crit- 
tenden, with  Wood's,  Palmer's  and  Yau  Clove's  divisions, 
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was  at  Ereakville,  and  the  left  under  Eoussean  at  Mill 
Creek.  The  general  plan  ^vas  for  each  corps  to  advance- 
by  the  highway  before  it,  -^vhile  General  Negley  should 
attempt  to  turn  the  Confederate  left.  At  dawn  of  the 
26th,  the  men  went  forward  with  great  enthusiasm.-  Mc- 
Cook  drove  in  the  advance  postsof  Hardee,  capturing  one 
gun,  while  Crittenden  advanced  to  Lavergne,  on  the  Mur- 
freesboro  pike,  without  serious  opposition.  The  Confed- 
erates retired,  and  were  so  sharply  pushed  that  they  had 
not  time  to  destroy  the  bridges  over  which  they  passed  on 
the  Jefferson  and  Murfreesboro  turnpikes.  The  Federals 
therefore  followed  uninterruptedly  until  they  reached 
Stone  river,  where  the  Confederates  were  concentrated. 
On  the  29th,  McCook  moved  within  seven  miles  of  Mur- 
freesboro ;  Crittenden  on  his  left,  and  Eousseau  on  the 
extreme  right.  On  the  80th,  the  commanders  met  at  head- 
quarters, and  the  plan  of  battle  was  explained  to  them. 

General  McCook  was  cautioned  that  in  his  present 
position  he  faced  too  much  to  the  east,  and  should  change 
more  to  the  south.  That  the  success  of  the  whole  plan  of 
turning  the  enemy's  right  depended  upon  McCook's  hold- 
ing his  position  three  hours.  General  Smith  -held  the 
Confederate  centre,  masked  by  cedar  forests.  The  right 
comprised  the  three  divisions  of  Cheatham,  Breckin- 
ridge and  Buckner,  under  Polk,  and  rested  on  Lebanon 
turnpike.  At  this  time  there  were  several  attacks  on  the 
Federal  rear,  by  whicli  many  trains  were  captured,  and 
the  communications  threatened. 

The  morning  of  the  31st  was  very  foggy.  The  troops 
were  imder  arms  at  daylight,  and  at  7  were  preparing  for 
battle,  and  the  opposing  forces  were  separated  by  a  valley, 
which  narrowed  towards  the  Federal  left.  The  corps  of 
McCook  Avas  arrayed  with  Johnson  on  the  right,  Davis  in 
the  centre,  and  Sheridan  on  the  left.  The  movement  on 
the  Union  side  commenced  by  the  advance  of  Yan  Cleve 
on  the  left.  The  enemy  had,  however,  made  earlier  pro- 
vision to  attack  the  Union  right.  At  6}  o'clock  their 
batteries  opened  with  a  furious  fire,  under  which  the 
infantry  advanced  in  heavy  columns  of  regiments,  at  tlie 
double-quick,  his  left  attacking  Willich's  and  Kirk's  brig- 
ades of  Johnson's  division,  which,  being  disposed  thin 
and  light,  without  support,  were,  after  a  sharp  but  fruit- 
less contest,  crumbled  to  pieces  and  driven  back,  leaving 
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Ed2:arton's  and  part  of  GoodspeGcFs  batteries  in  the  Iiands 
of  the  enemy. 

The  enemy,  follovving  up,  attacked  Davis's  division,  and 
speedily  dislodged  Post's  brigade  ;  Carlin's  brigade  was 
compelled  to  folio v/,  as  Woodruff's  brigade,  had  pre- 
viously left  its  position  on  his  left.  Johnson's  brigade,  on 
retiring,  inclined  too  far  to  the  west,  and  were  too  much 
scattered  to  make  a  combined  resistance,  though  they 
fought  bravely  st  one  or  two  points  before  reaching  "Wil- 
.  kinsou's  pike.  The  reserve  brigade  of  Johnson's  division, 
advancing  from  its  biouvac  near  Wilkinson's  pike,  toward 
the  right,  took  a  good  position,  and  made  a  gallant,  but 
ineffectual  stand,  as  the  whole  Confederate  left  was  moving 
up  on  the  ground  abandoned  by  our  troops. 

Within  an  hour  from  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
battle,  a  stafi"  ofiicer  from  General  McCook  announced 
to  General  Rosecrans  that  the  right  wing  was  heavily 
pressed,  and  needed  assistance. 

Two  batteries  of  Johnson's  division  were  lost  without 
firing,  a  gun.  The  supporting  brigade  of  infantry  broke 
and  run.  The  gunners  were  shot  down  at  .the  guns,  and 
the  rest  of  the  division  retired.  The  division  of  Davis  fared 
no  better.  It  was  shattered  by  the  attack,  and  lost  three  bat- 
teries, retiring  in  much  confusion,  uncovering  the  division 
of  Sheridan,  which  offered  firmer  resistance,  and  struggled 
manfully  to  maintain  its  ground,  until  the  other  might 
rally  on  the  supports,  and  again  come  up.  The  effort  was 
vain,  however.  The  division  retreated  slo.wly,  until  it 
again  got  into  line  with  the  others,  which  had  meantime 
reformed,  but  only  again  to  break.  They  formed  for  the 
third  time,  nnder  cover  of  the  advance  of  the  centre,  under 
Negley,  who  came  to  their  aid,  and,  being  supported  by 
Rousseau,  succeeded  in  checking  the  Confederate  advance. 
Sheridan,  after  sustaining  four  successive  attacks,  grad- 
ually swung  his  right  from  a  south-easterly  to  a  north- 
westerly direction,  repulsing  the  enemy  four  times, 
losing  the  gallant  General  Sill  of  his  right,  and 
Colonel  Roberts  of  his  left  brigade,  when,  having  exhaust- 
ed his  ammunition — Negley's  division  being  in  the  same 
predicament,  and  heavily  pressed — after  desperate  fight- 
ing, they  fell  back  from  the  position  held  from  the  com- 
mencement, through  the  cedar  woods,  in  which  Rousseau's 
division,  vrith  a  portion  of  Kegley's  and  Sheridan's,  met 
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the  advancing  enemy  and  checked  In's  movemtat^^  reliev- 
ing Sheridan  from  the  pressure.  Tliis  violeixt  irrn]-tion 
of  tlie  Confederates  on  the  Union  right  prevented  llose- 
crans  from  throwing  forward  his  left,  as  he  had  intended. 
He  therefore  marched  by  the  forest,  massed  his  artillery  in 
great  strength  npon  his  centre,  at  the  probable  point  ot 
attack.  The  Confederate  force,  consisting  of  the  centre 
and  right  of  left  wing,  then  flushed  with  success,  advanced 
with  great  impetuosity,  w^hen  l^^egley's  covering  force 
retired,  and  brought  the  Confederate  line  within  "a  most 
destructive  concentric  iire  of  artillery.  This  staggered 
and  caused  it  to  pause,  amidst  the  most  terrible  slaughter, 
then  waver  and  partly  retire.  Meantime  McCook  had 
succeeded  in  reforming  liis  troops,  and  getting  into  line  on 
the  right  of  Eousseau.  It  was  now  noon,  and  the  Confed- 
erate line  had  fallen  back,  and  firing  had  ceased  along  the 
entire  line.  The  Union  troops  had  been  driven  back 
between  two  and  three  miles,  with  the  loss  of  twenty -eight 
guns,  200  wagons,  4r,000  prisoners,  and  3,000  killed  and 
wounded.     The  Confederate  loss  was  not  known. 

The  left  and  centre  of  the  Union  army,  occupying  very 
strong  positions,  was  now  perpendicular  to  the  "lilurfrees- 
boro  road  and  the  right  was  parallel  to  the  road, 
being  thus  at  right  angles  with  the  centre.  The  communi- 
cation with  Nashville'had  been  cut  off  by  the  Confederate 
cavalry,  which  had  captured  large  quantities  of  hospital 
stores.  At  3  p.  m.  the  Confederates  commenced  an  attack 
upon  the  Federal  left  and  centre.  The  contest  lasted  two 
hours,  and  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  was  discontinued 
for  the  night. 

The  gallantry  and  steadiness  of  our  troops  in  battle  is 
an  exhaustless  theme  of  eulogy.  They  had  exhibited 
splendid  qualities  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement, 
and  in  the  heavy  combats  of  the  30th,  their  conduct  was 
beyond  praise.  The  next  morning,  when  the  battle  was 
roaring  on  the  right,  the  General  Commanding  addressed 
an  "  order  "  to  the  troops,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
viz. : 

"  Head-quahtees  Depaetment  of  the  Cumeerlaxd, 
"In  Froxt  of  Mttefeeescoro,  Tenn.,  Dec.  81,  1802. 

"  Oeders  :  The  General  Commanding  desires  to  say  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  their 
conduct  yesterday.  It  was  all  that  lie  could  have  wished  for.  He 
neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any   skulking.     They  behaved   with  the 
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coolness  and  gallantry  of  veterans.  lie  now  feels  perfectly  confi- 
dent, vv'ith  God's  grace  and  their  help,  of  striking  tliis  day  a  blow  for 
the  conntry,  the  most  crushing,  perhaps,  which  the  rebellion  has  yet 
sustained.  Soldiers !  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  are  upon  you ; 
the  very  fate  of  the  nation  may  be  said  to  hang  on  the  issues  of  this 
day's  battle.  Be  true,  then,  to  yourselves,  true  to  your  ovvn  manly 
character  and  soldierly  reputation,  true  to  the  love  of  your  own  dear 
ones  at  home,  whose  prayers  ascend  this  day  to  God  for  your  success. 
Be  cool;  I  need  not  ask  you  to  be  brave.  Keep  ranks;  do  not 
throw  away  your  fire ;  fire  slowly,  deliberately— above  all,  fire  low, 
and  bo  always  sure  of  your  aim.  Close  readily  in  upon  the  enemy, 
and  when  you  get  within  charging  distance,  rush  upon  him  with  the 
bayonet.  Do  this,  and  victory  will  certainly  bo  yours.  Recollect 
that  there  are  hardly  any  troops  in  the  world  that  will  stand  a 
bayonet  charge,  and  that  those  who  make  it  are  sure  to  Aviu, 

"By  command  of  Major-General  Roseckajts. 

"Julius  P.  Gaeesohe, 

'■'•Assistant  Adjutant-General^  and  Chief  of  Staff.''''         * 

General  Kosecrans'  statement  of  force  and  losses  in  the 
battle  was  as  follows : 

We  moved  on  the  enemy  witli  the  following  forces : 

Infiintry 41,421  I  Cavalry 3,296 

ArtiUery 2,223  |  

Total 4G,940 

"We  fought  the  battle  with  the  following  forces  : 

Infantry 37,917  I  Cavaby 3,200 

Artillery 2,223  |  • 

Total 43,400 

TVe  lost  in  killed  : 

Officers 92  ]  Enlisted  mon 1,441 

Total :,533 

We  lost  in  wounded : 

Officers 384  I  Enlisted  men G,S65 

Total 7,211 

Total  kiUed  and  wounded 8,778 

Being  20.03  per  cent,  of  the  entire  force  in  action,  and 
3,600  missing. 

He  estimated  the  enemy's  force  at  62,490  men.  The 
Confederate  accounts  of  the  battle  were  as  follows  : 


Prisoners  taken 5,000 

Pieces  of  artillery 61 

Small  arms 7,500 

"Waffons  destroved 950 


Union     loss    in     killed     and 

wounded 9,000 

Confederate  loss — killed 1,000 

Wounded ..3,500 


Confederate  force  engaged 30,000 
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CHAPTER    XXXYIII. 


Turn  of  the  Tide  of  "^ar.— Progress  Checked.— New  Combination.— 000,000 
Men. — P]xpedition.  —  Vicksburg.  —  Sherman's  Attack. — Union  Loss. — 
McClernand  in  Command. — Troops  Retire. — MiUiken's  Bend. — Canal. — 
Indianola. — Queen  of  the  West. — New  Routes  to  Yicksbiirg. — Farragut's 
Fleet.— Port  Hudson. 


The  tide  of  victoiy,  v^^liicli  had  run  so  uninteiTuptedly  in 
favor  of  the  JSTorthern  arms  from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  which  had  excited  the  highest  hopes  of  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  seemed  to  have  reached  its  ebb  at 
midsummer,  1862.  Tliere  had  been  great  success  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  arms.  "Western  and  Middle  Tennessee 
liad  been  overrun  and  occupied  by  the  government  troops. 
The  Confederates  had  been  driven  out  of  Missouri.  New 
Orleans  had  been  occupied,  and  the  Federal  forces  were 
ascending  the  river,  while  all  its  strong  points  above  had 
been  seized  by  the  government,  Yicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson  alone  offering  obstacles  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  river.  The  seacoast,  from  Norfolk,  shirting  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  were  under  the 
Federal  rule,  and  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy  seemed  to 
be  rapidly  contracting  under  the  pressure  of  the  national 
power.  In  all  this  apparent  success,  however,  there  were 
uo  practical  results.  There  was  no  movement  towards 
peace,  nor  fruition  of  the  many  hopes  that  had  germinated 
in  the  public  mind,  but  a  certain  degree  of  popular  im])a- 
tience  was  manifest.  The  Western  people  would  no 
longer  submit  to  futile  efforts  to  open  the  Mississippi, 
under  what  was  ascribed  to  New  England  intrigue.  The 
more  so,  that  the  impression  began  to  gain  ground  that, 
there  v/ere  influential  parties  interested  in  prolonging  the 
war,  or  diverting  it  to  other  objects  than  that  of  restoring 
the  Federal  authority.  Nevertheless,  the  army  of  General 
McClellan  was  pressing  upon  Eichmond,  and  the  capture 
of  the  Confederate  capital  would,  it  was  hoped,  produce 
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results.  Suddenly  the  public  were  startled  with  the 
announcement  that  the  iron-elads,  for  the  first  time,  had 
failed  to  accomplish  their  object.  The  Monitor  and  her 
consorts  had  attacked  Fort  Darling,  which  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a  slight  obstruction,  and  had  been  repulsed, 
and  that  so  effectually,  that  the  attack  Avas  never  renewed, 
F]'om  that  moment  the  general  course  of  events  was 
adverse  to  the  Federal  arms.  Tlie  defeat  of  McClellan 
followed,  and  speedily  the  defeat  of  Sherman  before 
Vicksburg. 

These  were  grave  events ;  and  instead  of  stopping  enlist- 
ments as  had  been  proposed  by  Secretary  Stanton  and 
Senator  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  military  committee,  it  became  necessary  to  double 
the  army.  This  was  done  under  the  act  of  July  1,  call- 
ing for  300,000  volunteers  for  the  war,  and  by  that  of 
August  9,  calling  for  300,000  men  for  nine  months, 
who  were  to  be  drafted  unless  promptly  volunteered. 
These  600,000  men  were  designed  to  open  campaigns  of 
great  vigor.  Eosecrans  was  to  cross  Tennessee  and 
penetrate  Alabama,  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  with 
an  irresistible  force,  and  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  opened 
by  a  grand  combination  upon  Yicksburg  from  above  and 
below,  while  the  reorganized  and  reinibrced  army  of  the 
Potomac  was  to  renew  its  march  upon  Richmond.  The 
600,000  men  were  soon  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
government,  .s!nce  the  large  bounties  oiiered  to  volunteers 
sufiiced  to  fill  the  quotas  without  resort  to  drafting,  and 
the  expeditions  and  campaigns  were  opened.  These  grand 
combinations  unfortunately  produced  no  practical  results. 
The  army  of  the  Potomac  three  times  reorganized,  under 
Pope,  Burnside  and  Hooker,  met  the  same  fate,  without 
gaining  ground  upon  Richmond.  The  army  of  the  Ohio, 
under  Puell,  failed  of  its  mission,  and  under  Rosecrans, 
succeeded  only  in  holding  West  Tennessee,  without  pene- 
trating Alabama.  Grant  had  made  some  progress  towards 
the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  but  had  suddenly  retrograded, 
when  his.  communication  was  threatened.  The  grand  com- 
bination for  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  was  to  assault 
Yicksburg  on  the  25th  of  December,  Christmas  day.  In 
that  view  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  General 
Banks,  for  New  Orleans,  whence  he  was  to  ascend  the 
river,  in  company  with  the  fleet  under  Commodore  Far- 
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ragut,  while  an  expedition  under  General  Sherman  was 
to'leave  Memphis  and  descend  the  river  with  Commo- 
dore Porter,  and  General  Grant  was  to  operate  upon 
the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  The  strength  of  the  combination 
was  the  expedition  imdcr  Sherman.  This  rendezvoused 
at  Memphis  and  Helena,  and  took  its  departure  on  tho 
21st  of  December.  On  the  26th,  it  entered  the  Yazoo 
river,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  river,  ten  miles 
above  Vicksburg.  Yicksburg  is  situated  upon  a  high 
bluff,  rising  nearly  a  hundred  feet  above  the  Avater.  This 
bluff  faces  very  nearly  to  the  west.  The  Mississippi  in 
front  of  Yicksburg  having  rounded  the  tongue  of  land, 
three  miles,  which  puts  out  from  the  Louisiana  shore, 
runs  in  a  south-westerly  course.  These  bluffs  are  on  its 
eastern  bank,  and  run  off"  from  a  point  five  miles  below 
the  city,  directly  inland  from  the  head  of  the  bend  in  the 
Mississippi,  until  they  strike  the  Yazoo  river,  nine  miles 
north-east  of  Yicksburg  in  a  straight  line,  and  twenty.- 
three  miles  from  the  Mississippi  by  the  course  of  the 
Y'azoo  river. 

The  face  of  the  bluff,  throughout  its  length  precipitous 
and  high,  furnishes  a  natural  defence  against  any  force 
attempting  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the  city  from  the 
north.  Where  the  bluffs  approach  the  Y^azoo  river  there 
were  constructed  formidable  batteries,  that  prevented  the 
passage  of  all  manner  of  craft.  Just  above  these  bat- 
teries, and  defended  by  them,  they  had  placed  a  heavy 
raft  of  timber  and  iron  in  the  stream,  making  a  most 
effectual  blockade. 

Thus  it  was  impossible  to  ffank  this  range  of  bluffs. 
They  were  to  be  attacked,  if  attacked  at  all,  full  in  front. 
Against  this  the  enemy  guarded  themselves  bv  fortifying 
the  entire  range,  from  Yicksburg  to  Haines  l31ufl'.  Mill- 
dale,  its  upper  extremity.  These  fortifications  consist  of 
abatis  in  front  of  the  bluffs  to  a  width  on  the  average  of 
a  mile.  At  the  foot  of  the  bluff"  they  had  rifle-pits  the 
entire  way.  Above  the  rifle-pits,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
bluff,  they  had  constructed  batteries  mounting  one  gun 
each,  at  short  intervals  all  the  way  along.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bluffs  they  had  earthworks  thrown  up,  ready 
to  cover  field  artillery  whenever  it  should  be  desirable 
to  bring  it  into  action  from  any  of  these  points.  Thus 
these  entire  ranges  of  hills  were  one  complete,  bristling 
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fortification,  dangerous  to  approacli  and  difficult  to  cap- 
ture. 

These  formidable  works  were  held  by  the  combined  ar- 
mies of  Pemberton  and  Price,  amounting  to  some  50,000 
troops,  with  160  guns.  These  forces  had  concentrated  after 
Grant  had  been  driven  back  to  ITollj  Springs  on  the  20th. 
The  attack  and  reduction  of  these  works  promised  to  be  a 
matter  of  extreme  diihcnltj.  On  Saturday  morning,  the 
27th,  the  Benton  and  other  boats  made  an  attack  on 
Haines  Bluff,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  month  of  the 
Yazoo  river.  While  this  was  in  progress,  the  same  day, 
General  Sherman  landed  his  forces  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  ten  miles  up  the  Yazoo.  The  line  of  battle 
was  at  once  formed.  General  A.  J.  Smith  took  the  right, 
General  Morgan  L.  Smith  the  right  centre.  General  Steele 
the  left  centre,  and  General  G.  W.  Morgan  the  extreme 
left.  Our  line  was  formed  in  this  order  parallel  with 
the  bluffs,  and  in  the  edge  of  the  timber  that  skirts  the 
abatis,  bringing  it  about  a  mile  from  the  enemy's  lines. 
The  advance  of  the  line  was  through  almost  impracticable 
ground.  The  old  roads  had  been  destroyed,  and  felled 
trees  and  other  obstacles  were  profusely  strewn  in  the 
j)atli.  It  was  therefore  found  to  be  impossible  to  carry 
out  General  Sherman's  design  of  pushing  on  to  the  bluffs 
the  same  night.  On  Monday  morning,  a  heavy  fog  lay 
until  8  o'clock,  when  a  bombardment  began  from  150 
guns,  which  for  some  hours  rained  shot  upon  the  bluffs, 
without  much  apparent  effect.  Finally  the  line  of  in- 
fantry began  to  emerge  from  the  woods  in  which  it  was 
formed.  In  front  of  Smith,  on  the  right  centre,  was  a 
bayou  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  troops  to  pass.  In 
front  of  Steele  was  a  broad  plain,  covered  with  abatis,  and 
cut  up  with  gulleys  in  which  were  sharpshooters,  and 
Morgan  on  the  left  encountered  similar  obstacles.  The 
advance  of  Smith  to  cross  the  bayou  was  made  with  great 
courage  and  determination,  but  was  met  with  a  terrific  fire 
which  staggered  and  forced  back  the  column.  Smith 
rushed  to  the  head  to  hold  his  men  to  their  work,  when 
he  received  a  shot  which  compelled  him  to  quit  the  field, 
and  his  men  were  now  without  a  leader,  and  exposed  to 
a  withering  fire,  fell  back.  On  his  right  General  A.  J. 
Smith  crossed  th(3  bayou,  but  won  the  ground  slowly,  amid 
the  gullies  and  felled  trees,  exposed  to  a  biting  fire,  which 
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tliey  could  not  effectually  return.  Their  numbers  rapidly 
wasted  in  the  fierce  struggle,  and  they  were  rescued  from 
destruction  by  the  timely  opening  of  a  battery  upon  the 
Confederate  force  which  was  pressing  hard  upon  the 
fifty-fourth  Ohio  and  eighth  Missouri. 

Meantime  the  divisions  of  Steele  and  Morgan  had  pushed 
through  all  obstacles,  and  with  great  determination  had 
cleared  the  rifle-pits  and  gained  considerable  ground,  some 
of  the  men,  with  rare  courage,  even  attained  the  bluffs, 
but  in  numbers  too  weak  to  hold.  The  bluffs  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  too  strong  for  the  attempt,  and  the  line  retired 
to  the  camping  ground  of  the  previous  night.  The  men 
were  here  exposed  to  great  hardships,  a  violent  storm  and 
rain,  such  as  usually  succeeds  from  heavy  cannonading,  set 
in  and  drenched  the  weary  men  resting  on  their  arms, 
causing  suffering  to  the  numbers  of  wounded  that  strewed 
the  plain  in  the  front.  The  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  pits 
which  Steele  attacked  was  the  brigade  of  Gregg,  composed  of 
the  second  and  thirtieth  Tennessee  regiments.  The  defence 
of  that  portion  of  the  v/orks  had  been  committed  to  Gen- 
eral Stepiien  D.  Lee,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  who  was 
appointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  fourth  regiment  of  United 
States  artillery,  July  12,  185-1,  but  who  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  South  Carolina,  and  was  made  general  shortly 
before  the  attack  on  Yicksburg. 

General  Grant,  on  taking  command  of  the  army,  became 
satisfied  that  Yicksburg  could  only  bo  turned  from  the 
south  side,  and;  in  accordance  with  this  conviction,  prose- 
cuted the  work  on  the  canal,  which  had  been  located  by 
Brigadier-General  Williams,  across  the  Peninsula,  on  the 
Louisiana  side  of  the  river,  from  opposite  Milliken's  bend 
to  ITew  Carthage,  with  all  vigor,  hoping  to  make  a  chan- 
nel v/liich  would  pass  transports  for  moving  the  army  and 
carrying  supplies  to  the  new  base  of  operations  thus  pro- 
vided. The  constant  rains  and  high  water  long  delayed 
the  execution  of  the  work,  and  attention  was  turned  to 
more  practicable  routes ;  one  was  to  cut  a  channel  from 
the  river  to  Lake  Providence.  The  general  had  no  great 
expectations  of  important  results  from  this  route,  but 
having  more  troops  than  could  be  employed  to  advantage 
at  Young's  Point,  and  knowing  that  Lake  Providence  was 
connected  by  Bayou  Baxter  with  Bayou  Macon,  a  naviga- 
ble stream  through  which  transports  might  pass  into  the 
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Mississippi  below,  through  Tansas,  Wachita,  and  Red 
rivers,  he  thought  it,possible  that  a  route  might  be  opened 
in  that  direction  which  would  enable  him  to  co-operate 
with  General  Banks  at  Port  Hudson.  Another  plan  was 
to  get  into  the  Yazoo  river  bj  way  of  Cold  Water  and. 
Tallahatchie.  This  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  The 
following  day  was  one  of  rest,  seeing  that  the  roads  were 
impassable  and  the  bayous  full  of  v/ater.  An  Ohio  rej^i- 
ment,  left  too  far  in  the  advance,  tempted  the  enterprise 
of  the  enemy,  who  made  a  sudden  rush  and  captured  it 
with  its  guns  and  stores.  The  losses  in  these  engage- 
ments amounted  to  750  killed,  1,400  wounded  and  400 
missing. 

In  consequence  of  the  wound  of  General  M.  L.  Smith, 
General  A.  L.  Smith  was  placed  in  command  of  his  divi- 
sion, and  General  Burbridge  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
Smith.  On  the  2d  January,  General  McClernand  arrived 
and  assumed  command  of  the  army.  He  held  a  council 
of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  siege, 
since  through  the  failure  of  Banks,  Farragut  and  Grant, 
to  co-operate  as  previously  intended,  the  force  was  not 
sufficient. 

The  men  were  accordingly  promptly  embarked,  and  re- 
tired to  Milliken's  Bend,  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Yazoo.  The  Arkansas  river  was  now  navigable,  and 
it  was  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  Port  Arkansas. 
General  Gorman  was  in  command  at  Helena,  and  received 
orders  to  evacuate  that  place,  move  to  Napoleon,  and  tlien 
march  upon  Port  Arkansas,  commanded  by  Colonel  Dun- 
nington,  formerly  of  the  Unit<|[^  States  navy.  At  the  same 
time  the  naval  expedition  went  up  the  Arkansas  and 
White  rivers,  and  on  the  11th  January  captured  Port 
Arkansas,  with  5,000  prisoners.  Three  other  forts  were 
captured,  St.  Charles,  Duval's  Bluff,  and  Desarc.  The 
main  body  then  returned  to  Vicksburg,  and  being  largely 
reinforced,  landed  on  the  Louisiana  side,  five  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  commenced  to  reopen  the 
canal,  began  in  the  previous  year,  across  the  tongue  of  land 
in  front  of  Yicksburg,  and  designed  to  turn  the  channel  of 
the  river.  A  force  of  5,000  men  was  put  to  work  to  en- 
large the  canal,  in  the  view  of  floating  through  the  troops 
and  landing  them  for  the  attack  of  Vicksburg  on  its 
Bouthern  side.     The  Union  fleet  concentrated  there  was 
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now  one  hundred  and  seven  boats,  ninetv-si:s:  transports, 
and  nineteen  gunboats.  While  the  c<inal  was  in  process  of 
diggino;,  the  troops  were  concentrated  at  Milliken's  Bend 
for  reorganization  and  drilL  Little  of  interest  occurred  in 
the  progress  of  the  work  until  the  2d  of  rebruarv,_when 
the  ram  Queen  of  the  "West  ran  the  batteries  of  V  icks- 
burg  down  the  river  without  injury,  arriving  at  Natchez 
the  same  evening.  She  soon  after  made  an  excursion  up 
the  Red  river  to  attack  Fort  Taylor.  On  the  way  up  she 
captured,  February  17th,  the  Confederate  steamer  Eva,  and 
forced  her  pilot,  John  Burke,  to  take  the  vessel  up  to  the 
batteries,  which  were  not  far  ahead,  although  when  he  was 
placed  at  the  wheel  under  a  guard,  he  informed  the  com- 
mander of  the  Queen  that  they  were  fifteen  miles  distant. 
He  then  ran  close  into  the  batteries,  which  opened  upon 
the  advancing  vessel  with  a  shot  that  disabled  her.  The 
pilot  jumped  over  in  the  confusion  and  gained  the  shore. 
The  steamer  drifted  ashore,  and  was  captured  with  eighteen 
of  her  men.  She  was  soon  repaired  and  placed  in  Confed- 
erate commission. 

Meantime,  on  the  14rth  of  February,  the  guftboat  India- 
nola  ran  the  batteries  in  order  to  join  the  Queen  of  the  West. 
The  consequences  of  this  event  are  thus  described  by  a 
correspondent.  "  The  ram,  when  she  ran  down  and  made 
her  trip  to  Port  Hudson,  was  not  substantially  armed,  and 
is  not  now,  although  she  has  been  armed  with  thirty- 
pounder  Parrotts,  calculated  to  withstand  a  fire  from  land 
batteries.  Her  safety  in  such  encounters  lies  in  her  heels. 
To  her  qualities  as  a  swift  and  powerful  ram,  armed  with 
long  range  rifles,  we  have  now  added  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable gunboats,  with  an  armament  superior  in  metal 
and  range  to  any  rebel  gun  on  the  Mississippi.  Our  pos- 
session of  the  river  from  Yicksburg  to  Port  Hudson  is 
perfect.  River  communication  between  the  two  be- 
leaguered posts  is  completely  destroyed."  The  Indianola 
was  nnfortunatel}^  almost  immediately  captured  by  the 
Queen  of  the  West,  and  both  were  subsequently  destroyed 
by  the  Union  gunboats."  The  operations  on  the  canal  were 
prolonged  until  it  became  evident  that  it  would  not  suc- 
ceed, and  that  even  if  it  could  be  made  passable  for  the 
transports,  its  debouch  upon  the  river  was  so  commanded 
by  the  new  batteries  erected  by  the  enemy,  that  it  would 
not  answer  the  object. 


r- 
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A  now  plan  was  then  projected,  by  wliicli  to  get  the 
troops  below  Vicksburg,  and  seek  in  the  ground  behind 
the  blufFri,  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  Black  rivers, 
the  means  of  reaching  Vicksburg.  These  finally  gave 
place  to  the  bolder  and  more  hazardous  one  of  running  the 
batteries  by  the  fleets  and  transports.  This  had  been 
attempted  with  some  success  by  the  fleet  of  Farragut  from 
below,  passing  Port  Hudson  the  14th  March.  The 
enemy's  batteries  extended  some  four  miles  at  that  formi- 
dable point,  yet  the  passage  was  attempted  by  seven 
vessels — the  iiartford,  Albatross,  Eichmond,  Kineo,  Mo- 
nongahela,  Genesee,  and  Mississippi.  A  number  of  mor- 
tar-boats kept  up  a  bombardment  from  the  rear.  Of  the 
fleet,  the  Hartford  and  Albatross  succeeded  in  passing. 
The  Richmond  put  back  with  damage,  and  the  Mississippi 
was  destroyed.  About  eighty  were  killed  in  the  passage. 
At  Grand  Gulf  the  Hartford  again  encountered  the  ene- 
my's batteries,  and  received  fourteen  shot.  Soon  after, 
on  the  25th,  the  Lancaster  and  the  Switzerland,  of 
Porter's  fleet,  attempted  to  brush  down  by  Yicksburg  and 
join  Farragut.  The  Lancaster  was  destroyed,  but  the 
Switzerland  got  down  in  a  disabled  condition,  but  being 
taken  in  tow  by  the  Albatross,  was  again  made  serviceable. 
It  was  nov/  determined  to  run  the  batteries  with  a  fleet  of 
gunboats  and  transports,  barges  and  flat-boats,  to  enable 
a  body  of  troops  to  cross  the  river. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  April,  Admiral  Porter's 
fleet  and  the  transports  Silver  Wave,  Forest  Queen,  and 
Henry  Clay  ran  the  Vicksburg  batteries.  The  boilers  of  the 
transports  were  protected  as  well  as  possible  with  hay  and 
cotton.  More  or  less  commissary  stores  were  put  on  each. 
All  three  of  these  boats  were  struck  more  or-  less 
frequently  while  passing  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  the 
Henry  Clay,  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  or  by  other  means, 
was  set  on  fire  and  entirely  consunied.  The  other  two 
boats  were  somewhat  injured,  but  not  seriously  disabled. 
No  one  on  board  of  either  was  hurt. 

As  these  boats  succeeded  in  getting  by  so  well.  General 
Grant  ordered  six  more  to  be  prepared  in  like  manner  for 
running  the  batteries.  These  latter,  viz  :  Tigress,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Cheeseman,  Empire  City,  Horizonia,  and  Modera- 
tor, left  Milliken's  Bend  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  April, 
and  five  of  them  got  by,  but  in  a  somewhat  damaged 
45 
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condition.  The  Tigress  received  a  shot  in  lier  hull,  below 
lie  water-line,  and  sunk  on  the  Louisiana  shore  soon  after 
passing  the  last  of  the  batteries.  Tlie  ci-ews  of  these 
steamers,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Forest  Queen, 
Captain  D.  Conway,  and  the  Silver  Wave,  Captain  Mc- 
Millan, were  composed  of  volunteers  from  the  army. 
Upon  the  call  for  volunteers  for  this  dangerous  enterprise, 
olHcers  and  men  presented  themselves  by  hundreds, 
anxious  to  undertake  the  trip. 

The  fleet  concentrated  at  New  Carthage,  where  the 
troops  continued  to  arrive.  The  roads  frum  Milliken's 
Bend  to  jSTew  Carthage  were  intolerably  bad.  >Teverthe- 
less,  on  the  20th  March,  the  thirteenth  army  corps,  Major- 
General  J.  A.  McClernand  commanding,  was  directed  to 
take  up  its  line  of  march  for  New  Carthage,  the  seven- 
teentli  corps,  McPherson,  to  follow,  moving  no  faster  than 
supplies  and  ammunition  could  be  transported  tcthem. 
The  fifteenth  army  corps,  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman 
commanding,  was  left  to  be  the  last  to  start.  To  prevent 
heavy  reinforcements  going  from  Vioksburg  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Grand  Gulf  forces,  where  Grant  intended  to 
land,  he  directed  Sherrnan  to  make  a  demonstration  on 
Haines  Bluff,  and  to  make  all  the  show  possible.  From 
information  afterwards  received  from  prisoners  captured, 
this  ruse  succeeded  admirably.  Arriving  at  Smith's  plan- 
tation, two  miles  from  New  Carthage,  it  was  found  that 
the  levee  of  Bayou  Vidai  was  broken  in  several  places, 
thus  leaving  New  Carthage  an  island. 

It  became  necessary  to  march  around  Yidal  to  Perkins's 
plantation,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  more,  making  the 
whole  distance  to  be  marched  from  Milliken's  Bend  to 
reach  water  (joramunication  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
point,  thirty-five  miles.  Ultimately  the  march  was 
prolonged  to  Hard  Times,  seventy  miles  from  Milliken's 
Bend.  Over  this  distance,  with  bad  roads  to  contend 
against,  supplies  of  ordnance  stores  and  provisions  had  to 
be  hauled  by  wagons,  with  which  to  commence  the  cam- 
paign on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  29th  April,  the  thirteenth  army  corps,  got  on 
board  the  transports  and  barges,  and  were  moved  to 
the  front  of  Grand  Gulf  on  the  29th  of  April.  The 
plan  here  was  that  the  navy  should  silence  the  guns  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  troops  land  under  cover  of  the  gun- 
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boats,  and  carry  the  place  by  storm.  The  position 
of  Vicksburg  was  thus,  in  a  manner,  turned,  by  a  very 
simple  plan,  after  some  $5,000,000  had  been  uselessly 
expended  in  the  construction  of  a  canal  opposite  Vicks- 
burg, one  on  Lake  Providence,  and  a  cutting  at  Yazoo 
Pass. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

New  Route  of  Approach. — Troops  Cross  the  River. — Bruinsburg. — Port 
Gibson. — Defeat  of  General  Bowen. — Raymond. — Jackson  Taken. — 
Johnston  Retires  North. — Baker's  Creek. — Vicksburg  Invested. — Assault. 
— Repulse.  —  Guerilla  Raid. — Obstinate  defence. — Long  Siege. — John- 
Bton's  Aid  Ineffectual — Truce. — Surrender. — Its  Causes. — Chronology  of 
Events. 

The  Federal  army  was  now  below  Yicksburg,  supported 
by  the  fleet.  Consequently,  those  foraiidable  defences, 
which  had  so  often  defied  the  efforts  directed  from  the 
North,  were  no  longer  of  any  avail.  The  soutliern  side 
of  the  position  was  now  to  be  approached,  with  much 
better  hopes  of  success. 

The  troops  were  soon  concentrated  and  formed  for  a 
lodgment  on  the  Mississippi  side,  which  was  effected  at 
Bruinsburg,  on  the  oOth  April.  On  the  same  day  the 
gunboats  attacked  Grand  Gulf,  without  eifect.  General 
Grant  then  determined  to  land  at  Bruinsburg,  which  is 
sixty-five  miles  below  Yicksburg,  and  ten  below  Grand 
Gulf.  The  thirteenth  corps  immediately  advanced,  fol- 
lowed by  the  seventeenth,  upon  Port  Gibson,  held  by  the 
Confederates,  under  General  Bowen,  whom  he  defeated, 
eight  miles  from  Bruinsburg,  on  the  1st,  with  heavy  loss. 
The  Union  loss  was  550  killed  and  wounded.  This  event 
placed  General  Grant  in  the  rear  of  Grand  Gulf,  which 
was  consequently  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Commodore 
Porter,  two  days  after  the  engagement  at  Port  Gibson, 
returned  to  Grand  Gulf,  and  found  it  abandoned.  He 
reported  it  to  have  been  the  strongest  place  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. Had  the  enemy  succeeded  m  finishing  the  fortifica- 
tions, no  fleet  could  have  taken  them.  General  Grant 
made  Grand  Gulf  his  base  of  operations. 

In  the  afternoon  the  army  was  again  in  motion  in  the 
direction  of  Raymond.  It  had  been  Grant's  original 
intention  to  effect  a  junction  with  Banks,  and  reduce  Port 
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Hudson,  and  then  co-operate  upon  Vicksburg.  The  state 
of  affairs  on  landing,  however,  induced  him  to  advance  at 
once  upon  Jackson. 

On  the  7th  of  May  an  advance  was  ordered,  McPher- 
son's  corps  keeping  the  road  nearest  Black  river  to  Rocky 
Springs,  McClernand's  corps  keeping  the  ridge  road  from 
Willow  Springs,  and  Sherman  following  witl^his  corps  di- 
vided on  the  two  roads.  All  the  ferries  were  closely 
guarded  until  our  troops  ^vere  well  advanced.  It  was  the 
intention  of  General  Grant  here  to  hug  the  Black  river  as 
closely  as  possible  with  McClernand's  and  Sherman's  corps, 
and  get  them  to  the  railroad,  at  some  place  between  Ed- 
ward's Station  and  Bolton.  McPherson  was  to  move  by 
way  of  Utica  to  Eaymond,  and  from  there  into  Jackson, 
destroying  the  railroad,  telegraph,  public  stores,  &c.,  and 

Sish  west  to  rejoin  the  main  force.  Orders  were  given  to 
cPherson  accordingly.  Sherman  was  moved  forward  on 
the  Edwards  Station  road,  crossing  Fourteen  Mile  Creek 
at  Dillon's  plantation  ;  McClernand  was  moved  across  the 
same  creek,  further  west,  sending  one  division  of  his  corps 
by  the  Baldwin's  Eerry  road  as  far  as  the  river.  At  the 
crossing  of  Fourteen  Mile  Creek  both  McClernand  and 
Sherman  had  considerable  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  to 
get  possession  of  the  crossing.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th 
of  May,  the  advance  cavalry  of  the  seventeenth  corps  fell 
in  Vv^ith  the  enemy's  horsemen  at  Eaymond,  and  reported 
to  General  McPherson  the  presence  of  a  large  infantry 
force  in  front.  The  force  proved  to  be  4,000  men  under 
General  Gregg  of  Texas.  In  consequence  of  tliis  report, 
the  four  regiments,  composing  the  second  Ohio  Brigade  of 
Logan's  division,  were  ordered  to  advance  in  column  of 
regiments  towards  the  heavy  timber  which  concealed  the 
enemy,  and  which  opened  upon  them  an  overwhelming 
fire.  The  first  and  third  brigades  were  ordered  forward  in 
support,  but  could  not  dislodge  the  enemy.  They  were, 
however,  compelled  to  give  ground  when  the  artillery  oi 
the  enemy  opened  upon  them.  This  was  replied  to  by  the 
eighth  Michigan  batteries.  The  enemy  then  made  an  at- 
tempt to  take  the  batteries  by  a  charge,  but  were  repulsed 
with  loss.  The  Confederates  then  fell  back  to  a  position 
in  rear  of  Farnden's  Creek.  The  brigades  of  Dennis  and 
Smith  then  renewed  the  attack,  but  were  taken  in  flank  by 
the  enemy,  and  a  terrible  struggle  took  place,  in  which 
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the  Union  loss  was  very  heavy.  The  twentieth  Ohio  and 
twenty-third  Indiana  narrowly  escaped  annihilation,  and 
the  enem}^  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  when  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  Stevenson's  brigade  restored  the  battle  and 
finally  compelled  the  enemy  to  give  ground,  leaving  to  the 
Union  troops  a  dearly  bought  victory.  The  enemy,  being 
mostly  under  cover,  sufiered  much  less  than  tlie  Union 
troops.  General  McPherson  moved  on  the  13th  to  Clin- 
ton, destroyed  the  railroad  and  telegraph,  and  captured 
some  important  despatches  from  General  Pemberton  to 
General  Gregg,  who  had  commanded  the  day  before  in 
the  battle  of  "Raymond.  Sherman  moved  to  a  parallel 
position  on  the  Mississippi  Springs  and  Jackson  road ; 
McClernand  moved  to  a  point  near  Raymond. 

On  the  same  day  Crocker's  division  left  Clinton  to 
encounter  the  enemy,  under  Johnston,  Vvdio  had  just 
arrived'  at  Jackson  with  a  force  of  9,000.  It  was  impera- 
tive upon  Grant  to  defeat  this  force  before  turning  upon 
Vicksburg,  in  order  to  clear  his  rear.  He  therefore 
assailed  him  promptly  and  vigorously.  Crocker's  corps 
leading  the  advance,  soon  fell  in  with  the  enemy's  pick- 
ets, which  fell  back  to  v/ithin  three  miles  of  Jackson, 
where  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  was  in  position 
on  high  ground.  The  corps  of  McPherson  supported 
the  division  of  Crocker.  The  first  brigade,  Sanborne,  and 
the  second  brigade,  Holmes,  of  Crocker's  division,  imme- 
diately formed  in  line  to  commence  the  attack.  They 
advanced  steadily  over  two  hills  in  their  front.  Between 
these  hills  swept  a  storm  of  shot,  and  a  halt  was  made 
under  cover  of  a  hill-side,  until  the  remainder  of  the  force 
got  into  position.  The  men  rested,  were  harangued,  and 
then  resumed  their  forward  movement  up  the  slope,  v/ith 
a  vigor  so  irresistible  that  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  plant 
the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  crest,  amidst  shouts  of  victory. 
The  Confederates  i-etired  with  comparatively  little  loss, 
since  they  were  under  cover.  The  Union  loss  was  200 
killed  and  wounded,  mostly  by  artillery.  The  results  of  this 
conflict  were  the  occupation  of  Jackson,  with  a  number  of 
pieces  of  artillery.  Johnston  retired  on  Canton,  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Jackson,  and  connecting  with  the  road 
leading  to  Yicksburg.  General  Grant  sent  the  following 
despatch : 
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Jacksojt,  Miss.,  May  15, 

Via  JtlEMPrns,  Texn.,  May  20. 
"Major-General  IT.  W.  IIalleck,  Ceneral-in-Chief,  Waslnngtoii : 

"  This  place  fell  into  our  hands  yesterday,  after  a  fight  of  about 
three  hours.     Joe  Johnston  was  in  command. 

"Tlie  enemy  retreated  north,  evidently  with  the  design  of  joining 
tlio  Vicksburg  forces. 

"  U.  S.  Gkant,  Major-  General.'''' 

Meantime  McClernand  occupied  Clinton  with  one  divi- 
sion, Mississippi  Springs  with  another,  Kajmond  with  a 
tliird,  and  had  his  fourth  division,  and  Blair's  division  of 
Sherman's  corps,  with  a  wagon  train  still  in  the  rear,  near 
New  Auburn,  while  Mc Arthur,  with  one  brigade  of  his 
division  of  McPhcrson's  corps,  was  moving  towards  Ray- 
mond on  the  Utica  road.  General  Grant  now  learned  that 
General  Johnston,  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
Jackson  was  to  be  attacked,  had  ordered  Pemberton  per- 
emptorily to  march  out  from  the  direction  of  Vicksburg  and 
attack  our  rear.  Availing  himself  of  this  information,  he 
immediately  issued  orders  to  McClernand  and  Blair,  of  Sher- 
man's corps,  to  f;ace  their  troops  towards  Bolton,  with  a 
view  to  reaching  Edwards  Station,  marching  on  different 
roads  converging  near  Bolton.  These  troops  were  admira- 
bly located  for  such  a  move.  McPhcrson  was  ordered  to 
retrace  his  steps  early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  on  the 
Clinton  road.  Sherman  was  left  in  Jackson  to  destroy  the 
railroads,  bridges,  factories,  workshops,  arsenals,  and  every 
thing  valuable  for  the  support  of  the  enemy.  This  was 
accomplished  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 

The  arrival  of  General  Johnston,  at  Jackson,  was  with 
the  advance  guard  of  a  force  intended  to  relieve  Pember- 
ton in  Vicksburg.  He  was  informed  that  if  he  could  hold 
out  fifteen  days,  100,000  men  would  succor  him.  General 
Johnston  therefore  manoeuvred  to  keep  opcji  the  commu- 
nication with  Vicksburg,  and  inquiet  Grant  for  his  flank, 
while  awaiting  the  troops  that  were  hurrying  up  from  all 
directions.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  imperative 
upon  Grant  to  strike  quickly,  since,  although  he  was 
closing  in  upon  Vicksburg,  the  enemy  were  also  closing 
in  upon  him,  and  a  little  time  would  place  him  between 
two  fires.  If  Pemberton  could  hold  Grant  before  Vicks- 
burg until  Johnston  should  be  in  strength.  Grant  would 
be  inevitably  lost.  It  was  similar  to  the  Marengo  cam- 
paign,   w^lien    Messena,   by    his    obstinacy    in     holding 
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Genoa,  kept  Melas  in  the  soutli-west  corner  of  Italy  until 
the  legions  of  Napoleon  had  closed  in  on  his  rear. 

Grant  had  no  recourse  but  to  act  promptly.  The  ene- 
my, under  Pemberton,*  were  posted  at  Baker's  Creek, 
some  miles  east  of  the  Big  Black  river.  The  force  was 
composed  of  eighty  regiments  and  ten  batteries  of  artillery, 
numbering  about  25,000  men.  On  the  morning  of  the 
IGth,  at  8  a.  m.,  Sherman  left  Jackson  for  Bolton.  Blair 
was  ordered  to  Edwards  Station,  and  McClernand  and 
McPherson  were  ordered  to  establish  communications  with 
Blair  and  Osterhaus. 

A  range  of  hills  running  north  and  south  comes  to  an 
abrupt  termination  near  Baker's  Creek,  and  the  last  emi- 
nence is  called  Champion  Hill.  The  main  road  to  Vicks- 
burg  runs  to  the  north  of  it.  The  hill  itself  is  covered 
with  timber,  and  on  each  side  are  deep  ravines  and  gul- 
leys,  filled  with  a  scrub  oak.  Posted  on  this  hill,  the  ene- 
my were  discovered  on  the  16th.  Hovey's  division  of  the 
thirteenth  corps  was  disposed  for  attack  on  the  road.  Two 
divisions  of  McPlierson's  corps  were  on  the  right  of  this 
road,  threatening  the  enemy's  rear.  These  were  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  McClernand's  corps,  who  were  advancing  on 
a  road  about  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  two  and 
a  half  miles  distant.  While  waiting  their  arrival,  the 
skirmishing  of  Hovey  in  front  gradually  became  more  seri- 
ous, and  assumed  the  importance  of  a  battle  by  11  o'clock, 
and  the  pressure  upon  him   became  very    severe.     His 

*  Lioutenant-General  John  0.  Pemberton,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born 
in  1813,  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  1833.  He  graduated  on  June  30,  1837, 
standing  No.  27  in  a  class  of  fifty  members,  among  wliom  were  Generals 
Benliam,  Scammon,  L.  G-.  Arnold,  Vogdes,  Williams  (dead),  French,  Sedg- 
wick, Hooker,  Todd,  and  others  in  the  Union  army;  Eraxton  Bragg, 
Mackall,  Early,  and  several  others.  Ho  was  promoted  to  second  heutenant 
of  the  Fourth  Artillery  July  1,  1837,  and  to  first  lieutenant  ilarch  19,  1842. 
In  the  Mexican  war  he  was  aid  to  General  Worth  from  184G  to  1843,  and 
was  breveted  captain  from  September  23,  1846,  for  gallant  conduct  in  the 
several  conflicts  at  Monterey,  Mexico,  on  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  days  of 
September,  1846,  and  major  from  Septemter  8,  1847,  for  the  battle  of 
Molino  del  Rey.  He  was  distinguished  and  wounded  in  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  Ho  was  promoted  to  captain  on  the  16th  of  September,  1850. 
On  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  United 
Staces  Army,  and  at  once  joined  witli  its  enemies.  He  was  made  a  colonel 
of  the  regular  army,  and  for  some  time  remained  with  this  rank,  when  sud- 
denly he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  works  around  Vicksburg  and  the  department  of  Mississippi  and 
East  Louisiana. 
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troops  stood  up  to  the  -work  ^vitli  marvellous  energy,  nntil 
reinforced  by  t%YO  brigades  of  Crocker's  division. 

Logan's  division  of  McClernand's  corps  had  proceeded 
Tip  the  main  road  to  Vicksbiirg,  on  the  enem^y's  left  and 
rear.  The  advance  was  made  with  increased  caution, 
to  allow  of  the  arrival  of  McPherson's  corps  in  support. 
The  engagement  soon  became  very  warm,  and  relieved  the 
pressure  upon  the  front.  The  seventeenth  corps  then 
crossed  an  open  field  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  at  11  o'clock, 
and  commenced  the  action,  which  raged  with  great  fury 
until  4  p.  M.  The  enemy  were  deficient  in  artillery,  but 
served  some  rifled  six-pounders  with  great  vigor.  It  ap- 
peared the  Yicksburg  road,  after  following  the  ridge 
in  a  southerly  direction  for  about  one  mile,  and  to  where 
it  intersected  one  of  the  Eaymond  roads,  turns  almost 
to  the  west,  down  the  liill  and  across  the  valley  in 
which  Logan  was  operating  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
One  brigade  of  Logan's  division  had,  unconscious  of  this 
important  fact,  penetrated  nearly  to  this  road,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  retreat  to  prevent  capture.  As  it 
was,  much  of  his  artillery  and  Loring's  division  of  his 
army  was  cut  ofi",  besides  the  prisoners  captured.  Mitch- 
ell's Ohio  battery  tlien  advanced  and  opened  upon  the 
enemy,  who,  however,  vigorously  closed  in,  and  the  bat- 
teries escaped  capture  only  by  a  prompt  retreat,  to  escape 
the  irruption  of  Logan  on  their  rear,  and  the  enemy  were 
repulsed  at  all  points.  He  retired,  closely  pursued  by  the 
troops  of  Osterhaus  and  Carr,  who  had  orders  to  pursue 
to  Black  River  and  cross  if  they  could.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, retarded  the  pursuit,  and  made  good  its  retreat  upon 
Black  River  Bridge,  twelve  miles  east  of  Yicksburg.  Li 
this  engagement  the  Union  loss  was  3,500  killed  and 
wounded.  The  enemy  lost  about  1,300.  The  Union 
force  engaged  was  20,000,  and  that  of  the  enemy  10,000. 
The  battle  of  Champion's  Hill,  or  Baker's  Creek,  was 
fought  mainly  "by  Hovey's  division  of  McClernand's  corps, 
and  Logan's  and  Quimby's  divisions  (the  latter  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General  M.  M.  Crocker)  of  Mc- 
Pherson's corps.  The  Black  River,  on  its  way  to  the 
Mississippi,  runs  due  south,  after  leaving  Bridgeport,  until 
it  approaches  Champion  Llill,  when  it'bends  westwardly 
for  a  few  miles,  and  then  renews  its  southerly  course. 
The  direct  road  to  Vicksburg  cro?se3  the  stream  after 
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it  resumes  its  southerly  course.  The  Confederates 
entrenciied  themselves  on  the  east  bank  of  this  river, 
to  hold  it  until  his  material  should  have  crossed, 
and  he  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  17th,  when 
McClernand's  advance  came  up  with  them.  At  10 
o'clock,  Carr's  division  assaulted  the  works,  and  carried 
them  with  little  resistance,  capturing  some  guns,  and 
about  2,000  prisoners,  comprising  Green's  Missouri  brig- 
ade, and  that  of  General  Vaughn.  The  main  body  of  the 
enemy,  iu  the  meantime,  had  crossed,  and  planted  his 
batteries  so  as  to  command  the  bridge,  which  he  then  de- 
stroyed. In  this  engagement  the  Confederate  General 
Tilghman  was  killed,  and  General  Qsterhaus  was  wound- 
ed. The  engineer  corps  immediately  began  the  construc- 
tion of  pontoons,  and  many  were  sent  to  General  Sbernuxn 
on  the  right,  to  enable  him  to  cross  in  the  direction  of 
Haines  Blnff.  He  crossed  on  the  ITth,  near  Bridgeport. 
The  corps  of  McPherson  and  McClernand  crossed  on  the 
18th,  and  the  advance  was  resumed.  Sherman,  on  the 
right,  moved  upon  the  Haines  Blujff  and  Spring  Dale 
roads,  encountering  the  advance  of  Johnston,  which 
retired  on  the  approach  of  McPherson,  The  centre 
followed  the  Yicksburg  and  Jackson  roads,  while  McCler- 
nand, on  the  left,  took'possession  of  Baldwin's  Ferry  road, 
and  the  division  of  McArthur  closing  the  road  from  Vf  ar- 
renton  to  Yicksburg.  On  reaching  Bovina,  General 
Grant  was  j\);:ied  by  General  Dwight  from  Banks's  army. 
The  three  corps  now  converged  around  Yicksburg,  within 
supporting  distance,  and  every  approach  to  the  place  v/as 
closed.  The  w-hole  army  encamped  in  this  position,  in 
the  open  fields,  on  the  night  of  the  18th. 

General  Pemberton,  on  retiring  within  his  works,  felt 
himself  unable  to  defend  so  long  a  line  as  the  heights 
from  Yicksburg  to  Haines  Bluff,  and  ordered  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  latter  place.  The  troops,  and  as  many  of  the 
stores  as  possible,  were  removed  before  our  arrival.  A 
squad  of  cavalry,  of  General  Steele's  escort  company, 
found  Haines  Bluff  evacuated,  and  took  possession.  A 
force  from  Admiral  Porter's  Heet  also  landed,  and  found  the 
place  evacuated. 

The  works  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  a  series  of  redoubts 
arranged  with  great  skill,  and  extending  from  the  rear  of 
Haines  Bluff  round  to  the  Warrenton  road,  a  distance  of 
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ten  miles.  The  ground  is  singularly  broken.  It  was  a  vast 
plateau,  upon  -whicli  a  multitude  of  little  hills  seem  to 
have  been  sown  broadcast,  and  of  course  the  rebel  redoubts 
were  so  disposed  as  to  sweep  every  neighboring  crest,  and 
eniilade  every  approach. 

The  corps  of  General  Sherman  moved  up  on  the  Haines 
Bluff  road,  talcing  possession  of  tlie  ground  which  he  had 
once  vainly  attempted  to  gain.  McPherson  advanced  on 
the  Jackson  road,  covering  the  ground  from  Sherman's  left 
to  the  railroad,  while  McClernand's  corps  occupied  the  front 
from  the  railroad  to  the  extreme  left,  Smith's  division  on 
the  right,  Osterhaus  on  the  left,  and  Carr  in  the  reserve. 

The  action  began  by  a  slow  lire  from  our  artillery  along 
the  whole  line,  our  guns  having  a  pretty  long  range,  and 
eliciting  but  feeble  response  from  the  enemy. 

About  noon  Osterhaus's  division  advanced  to  the  left,  to 
within  about  six  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  works,  to 
find  themselves  confronted  by  hfteen  redoubts,  with  their 
rifle-pits,  which  vomited  a  terrific  fire. 

At  ii  o'clock  the  order  for  a  general  advance  was  given. 
This  v/as  attempted  to  be  executed,  but  it  was  found,  on 
attaining  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  that  it  was  only  the  first 
of  several  ridges  which  were  to  be  crossed,  the  ravines 
between  being  swept  by  the  guns  of  tlie  enemy.  The 
advance  was  checked,  and  finally  the  whole  line  fell  back 
and  went  into  camp.  During  the  night  heavy  siege-guns 
were  planted,  earthworks  thrown  up,  and  the  light  artil- 
lery moved  nearer.  On  the  20th,  the  day  was  employed 
in  endeavoring  to  level  the  enemy's  works,  by  means  of 
artillery,  but  without  success.  The  21st  was  j^assed  in 
comparative  inaction.  A  regular  assault  along  the  Avhole 
line  was  determined  for  the  22d,  or  rather  three  simulta- 
neous assaults  by  each  corps.  At  2  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  heavy  guns  were  opened  upon  the  works 
to  silence  the  leading  batteries,  but  without  much  success. 
Ten  o'clock  was  fixed  for  the  assault,  and  promjDtly  at  the 
hour  the  three  corps  moved  forward  to  the  attack,  but 
were  met  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  intrenched 
foe.  Hundreds  of  them  jumped  into  the  ditches,  but  the 
number  wlio  reached  the  parapet  was  small.  ISTearly  two 
companies  rushed  into  the  fort,  and  vvore  captured.  The 
flag  of  the  seventh  Missouri  was  planted  on  the  parapet, 
after  seven  color-bearers  had  been  shot  down.     Amid  a 
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terrific  storm  of  bullets  and  grape-shot,  the  third  brigade 
advanced,  holding  their  lire  to  pour  into  the  rifle-pits,  after 
their  ascent  of  the  parapet.  The  enemy  gave  them  volley 
after  volley,  as  they  approached,  sending  terrible  devasta- 
tion among  their  ranks. 

To  the  left  of  Logan,  in  the  centre,  G-eneral  Quimby'a 
division  joined  in  the  assault.  Like  their  brave  conn-adcs 
nnder  Stevenson  and  Smith,  their  valor  and  courage  was 
great,  but  could  not  accomplish  the  work  assigned  them. 
They  were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 

The  fighting  on  the  left  was  done  by  the  divisions  of 
Generals  Carr,  Osterhaus  and  Smith,  and  was  of  a  more 
desperate  character,  and  of  longer  duration,  than  that  upon 
the  right  or  centre.  McClernand  and  his  men  performed 
their  part  with  energy  and  determination,  but  were  unable 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  works.  During  the  after- 
noon General  Grant  received  a  despatch  from  McCler- 
nand, to  the  effect  that  he  had  taken  three  forts,  and  would 
be  in  possession  of  the  city  soon,  if  immediately  reinforced. 
McArthur's  division  of  McPherson's  corps  was  sent  to  his 
assistance,  with  two  brigades  of  another  division.  But 
McClernand  did  not  take  Yicksburg.  His  representa- 
tions were  incorrect. 

The  assault  on  the  right  was  commenced  by  General 
Thayer's  brigade  of  Steele's  division,  consisting  of  the 
ninth,  fourth,  twenty-sixth,  and  thirtieth  Iowa  regiments. 
The  men  of  this  command  marched  forward  heroically, 
under  the  leadership  of  Thayer.  The  assault  was  made  by 
them  at  a  terrible  cost ;  but  the  prize  had  to  be  abandoned. 

General  Blair,  on  the  left  of  the  right  wing,  moved  his 
men  forward  for  the  bloody  work  soon  after  its  commence- 
ment by  Steele.  Assisted  by  Tuttle's  division,  they  made 
a  desperate  charge,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

The  Union  loss  was  put  at  3,000,  and  the  results  very 
disastrous.  The  assault  was  gallant  in  the  extreme,  on 
the  part  of  all  the  troops  ;  but  the  enemy's  position  was 
too  strong,  both  naturally  and  artificially,  to  be  taken  in 
that  way.  At  every  point  assaulted,  and  at  all  of  them 
at  the  same  time,  the  enemy  was  able  to  show  all  the  force 
his  works  could  cover. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  comparatively  not  large,  and 
after  the  battle.  General  Pemberton  addressed  bis  men  as 
follows : 
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"  Yon  have  heard  that  I  was  incompetent  and  a  traitor,  and  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  sell  Vicksburg.  Follow  me,  and  you  will  see 
the  cost  at  which  I  will  sell  Vicksburg.  When  the  last  pound  of 
beef,  bacon  and  flour,  tlie  last  grain  of  corn,  the  last  cow,  and  hog, 
and  horse,  and  dog,  shall  have  been  consumed,  and  the  last  man 
shall  liave  perished  in  the  trenches,  then,  and  only  then,  will  1  sell 
Vicksburg." 

It  now  became  evident  to  the  commander  that  the  works 
could  not  be  carried  by  assault,  and  that  a  regular  siege 
was  inevitable  to  reduce  the  place.  This  was  at  once 
undertaken,  and  parallels  were  commenced  against  the 
north-eastern  and  south-eastern  fronts,  while  every  exertion 
was  made  to  procure  reinforcements,  and  to  guard  against 
Johnston,  who  continued  to  hover  in  the  neighborhood, 
slowly  gathering  a  force  that  might  suffice  to  raise  the 
siege. 

If  fortifications  and  natural  position  alone  could  avail, 
Yicksburg  might  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.  Its  weakness 
lies  in  the  fact  that  communication  with  the  outer  world 
is  cut  off;  the  stock  of  ammunition  and  food  once  exhaust- 
ed, there  is  no  escape  from  surrender. 

The  siege  was  prolonged,  by  the  obstinate  defence  of  the 
enemy  under  Pemberton,  until  the  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition being  entirely  exhausted,  surrender  became  inevita- 
ble. General  Johnston  had  been  unable  to  collect  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  make  any  serious' diversion  in  favor  of  the 
garrison.  On  the  30th  June,  however,  he  made  a  forward 
movement,  corresponding  with  an  attempted  sortie  by  the 
enemy  on  the  same  day  on  the  Union  left.  The  move- 
ment failed.  On  the  3d,  Major-General  Bowen,  under  a 
flag  of  trace,  brought  a  sealed  despatch  for  General  Grant, 
proposing  to  surrender,  and  the  following  correspondence 
took  place : 

"  Uead-Quarteks,  Vioksbtjkq,  July  3,  1863. 
""  Major-General  Grant,  commanding  United  States  forces : 

"  General  : — I  have  the  honor  to  propose  to  you  an  armistice  for 
—  hours,  with  a  view  to  arranging  terms  for  the  capitulation  of  Vicks- 
burg. To  this  end,  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  appoint  three  commis- 
sioners, to  meet  a  like  number  to  be  named  by  yourself,  at  such  place 
and  hour  to-day  as  you  may  find  convenient.  I  make  this  proposi- 
tion to  save  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  which  must  otherwise  be 
shed  to  a  frightful  extent,  feeling  myself  fully  able  to  maintain  my 
position  for  a  yet  indefinite  period.  This  communication  will  be 
handed  you  under  a  flag  of  truce  by  Major-General  James  Bowen. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  0.  Pembbeton." 
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To  tliis  General  Grant  replied  as  follows : 

"  1Iead-qttarter3,  Depaetmen-t  of  Texn^essee, 
"In  the  Field,  near  Vicksbdrg,  July  3,  1863. 
"  Lieutenant- General    J.    C.   Pembekton,  commanding   Confederate 
forces,  &.C. : 
"General:  Your  note  of  this  date,  just  received,  proposes  an  ar- 
mistice of  several  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  terms  of  capitu- 
lation through  commissioners  to  be  appointed,  &c.     The  effusion  of 
blood  you  propose  stopping  by  this  course  can  be  ended  at  any  time 
you    may  choose,    by   an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  and 
garrison.     Men  who  have  shown  so  much  endurance  and  courage  as 
those  now  in  Vicksburg  will  always  challenge  the  respect  of  an 
adversary,  and  I  can  assure  you,  will  be  treated  with  all  the  respect 
due  them  as  prisoners  of  war.     I  do  not  favor  the   proposition  of 
appointing  commissioners  to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation,  because  I 
have  no  other  terms  than  those  indicated  above, 

"I  am.  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
*  "  U.  S.  Grant,  Major-  General:' 

GENEKAL   GRANx's   OFFEE   FOR   THE   SURRENDER. 

"Head-quarters,  Department  of  Tennessee, 
"Near  Vicksburg,  July  3,  1863. 
"  Lieutenant-General  J.  0.  Pemberton,  commanding  Confederate 
forces,  Vicksburg,  Miss. : 
"  General  :  In  conformity  with  the  agreement  of  this  afternoon, 
I  will  submit  the  following  proposition  for  the  surrender  of  the  city 
of  Vicksburg,  public  stores,  &c.  On  your  accepting  the  terms  pro- 
posed, I  will  march  in  one  division,  as  a  guard,  and  take  possession 
at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  As  soon  as  paroles  can  be 
made  out  and  signed  by  the  officers  and  men,  you  will  be  allowed  to 
march  out  of  our  lines,  the  officers  taking  with  them  their  regimental 
clothing,  and  staff,  field  and  cavalry  officei-s  one  horse  each.  Tha 
rank  and  file  will  be  allowed  all  their  clothing,  but  no  other  property. 
"If  these  conditions  are  accepted,  any  amount  of  rations  you  may 
deem  necessary  can  be  taken  from  the  stores  you  now  have,  and  also 
the  necessary  cooking  utensils  for  preparing  them ;  thirty  wagons 
also,  counting  two  two-horse  or  mule  teams  as  one.  You  will  be 
allowed  to  transport  such  articles  as  cannot  be  carried  along.  The 
same  conditions  will  be  allowed  to  all  sick  and  wounded  officers  and 
privates,  as  fast  as  they  become  able  to  travel.  The  paroles  for  these 
latter  must  be  signed,  howf>ver,  whilst  officers  are  present,  authorized 
to  sign  the  roll  of  prisoners. 

"  I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"U.  S.  Gp.a.'st,  Major- GeneraV 

EEPLT    OF   GENERAL    PEMBERTON,    ACCEPTING    ALL  THE   TERMS 
OFFERED   BY    GENERAL   GRANT. 

"Head-quarters,  Vicksburg,  July  3,  1863. 
"Major-General  Grant,  commanding  United  States  forces: 

"  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  jovt 
communication  of  this  date,  proposing  terms  for  the  surrender  of  thia 
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garrison  and  post.  In  the  main  your  terms  are  accepted ;  but  in 
justice  both  to  the  honor  and  spirit  of  my  troops,  manifested  in  the 
defence  of  Vicksbiu-jr,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
amendments,  Avhich,  if  acceded  to  by  you,  will  perfect  the  agreement 
between  us:  At  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  I  propose  to  evacuate  the 
works  in  and  around  Vicksburg,  and  to  surrender  the  city  and  garri- 
son under  my  command  by  marching  out  with  my  colors  and  arms, 
and  stacking  them  in  front  of  my  present  limits,  after  v/hich  you  will 
take  possession  ;  oflicers  to  retain  their  side-arms  and  personal  prop- 
erty, and  the  rights  and  property  of  citizens  to  be  respected. 
"  I  am,  General,  yours  very  respectfully, 

*' J.  C.  Pembebton-,  Lieutenant- Ocneraiy 

To  this  General  Grant  immediately  replied  as  follows : 

"  Head-quaeters,  Departmext  of  Tennessee, 
"Before  Vicksburg,  July  4,  18G3. 
"Lieutenant-General  Pemberton,  commanding  forces  in  Vicksbung  : 
"  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  communication 
of  the  3d  of  July.  The  amendments  proposed  by  you  cannot  be  ac- 
ceded to  in  full.  It  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  every  officer  and 
man  with  a  parole  signed  by  himself,  which,  Avith  the  completion  of 
the  rolls  of  prisoners,  will  necessarily  take  some  time.  Again,  I  can 
make  no  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  citizens  and  their 
private  property.  While  I  do  not  propose  to  cause  any  of  them  any 
undue  annoyance  or  loss,  I  cannot  consent  to  leave  myself  under  re- 
straint by  stipulations.  The  property  which  officers  can  be  allowed 
to  take  with  them  will  be  as  statqd  in  the  proposition  of  last  evening 
— that  is,  that  officers  will  be  allowed  their  private  baggage  and  side- 
arms,  and  mounted  officers  one  horse  each.  If  you  mean  by  your 
proposition  for  each  brigade  to  march  to  the  front  of  the  lines  now 
occupied  by  it,  and  stack  their  arras  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  then 
return  to  the  inside  and  remain  as  prisoners  until  properly  paroled,  I 
will  make  no  objections  to  it.  Should  no  modihcation  be  made  of 
your  acceptance  of  my  terms  by  nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  I  shall  regard 
them  as  having  been  rejected,  and  act  aecordingly.  Should  these 
terms  be  accepted,  white  flags  will  be  displayed  along  your  lines,  to 
proveut  such  of  my  troops  as  may  not  have  been  notified  from  tiring 
on  your  men. 

"I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant,  Major- General^  U.  6'.  ^1." 

To  tills  the  subjoined  answer  was  lejeived  : 

"  Head-quaktees,  Vicksbtjbg,  July  i,  1803 
"Major-General  U.  S.    Grant,    commanding  United  State's  forces, 
&c. : 
■'  General:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  this  date,  and,  in  reply,  to  say  that  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  you  are  accepted. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  0.  Pembestok,  Lieutenant- General^ 
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In  accordance  with  these  stipulations  the  surrender  took 
phice,  and  three  hours  elapsed  before  the  stacking  of  arms 
was  completed.  At  1  o'clock  the  seventeenth  corps  was 
designated  to  take  possession  of  the  city.  It  did  so  amid 
the  most  profound  gloom  ;  all  houses  were  closed,  and  no 
citizens  appearing.  The  refusal  of  Grant  to  stipulate  for 
safety  of  private  property  had  induced  fears  of  a  re-enact- 
ment of  the  scenes  that  had  been  witnessed  elsewhere. 
The  number  of  prisoners  was  27,000.  There  had  been 
killed  and  wounded  11,000,  stragglers,  8,000.  The 
Union  loss  was  officially  reported  by  General  Grant,  aa 
follows : 

Killed.           Wounded  Missiug. 

Port  Gibson 130            718  5 

Fourteen  Mile  Creek  (skirmish) 4              24  — 

Raymond 69            341  32 

Jackson 40            240  6 

Champion's  Hill 426  1,842  189 

Big  Black  Railroad  Bridge 29            242  2 

Vicksburg .....545  3,688  303 

Of  the  wounded,  many  were  but  slightly  wounded,  and 
continued  on  duty ;  many  more  required  but  a  few  days 
or  weeks  for  their  recovery.  Not  more  than  one  half  of 
the  wounded  were  permanently  disabled. 

There  were  captured  in  Vicksburg  and  during  the  pre- 
vious battles,  208  guns  and  41,000  muskets. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  stupendous  result 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows :  The  Vicksburg 
garrison  was,  in  round  numbers,  thirty  thousand  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege.  It  was  driven  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  after  a  hopeless  attempt  to  protect  their 
line  of  railroad  communication  with  Jackson.  Defeated, 
dispirited  and  worn,  they  retired  within  their  line  of  in- 
trenchments,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  repair  their  shat- 
tered organization  and  perfect  their  defences;  In  the  two 
or  three  days  which  elapsed  before  Grant's  arrival,  they 
rallied.  They  had  their  provisions  for  thirty  days  left. 
Unless  tliey  could  drive  off  the  besiegers  within  that  time, 
they  were  inevitably  doomed.  ■  ■^. 

Johnston,  who  had  arrived  in  Central  Mississippi  in 
time  to  find  the  fragments  of  a  demoralized  army,  found 
a  herculean  task  in  restoring  it  to  shape  and  spirit.  He 
was  short  of  artillery,  transportation  and  cavalry,  and  his 
supplies  he  had  to  draw  from  great  distances. 
46 
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The  insuperable  difficulty  was  the  strength  of  our 
army,  and  the  great  advantage  of  our  position.  Once  on 
the  top  of  the  Chickasaw  ridge,  and  we  were  almost  im- 
pregnahle,  with  our  flanks  defended  by  gunboats.  The 
prime  cause  of  the  rebel  defeat  lies  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Richmond,  in  draining  the  South  to  sustain  the 
Virginia  army.  The  second  cause  was  a  mistake  in  ven- 
turi]ig  beyond  the  Big  Black  River  to  give  battle.  This 
was  Pemberton's  blunder.  What  General  Grant  re- 
marked after  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills  was  true. 
Vicksburg  was  virtually  won  then,  and  the  great  battle 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  was  then 
delivered  and  won  by  our  western  troops. 

The  stock  of  provisions  was  getting  short.  Already 
they  were  reduced  to  the  offal  and  dregs  of  their  commis- 
saries. Mule  meat,  while  not  eaten  as  a  necessity,  had 
become  preferable  to  their  pickled  beef.  Pork  was  all 
gone,  flour  used  up.  Corn,  unground,  for  the  most  part, 
was  left  in  limited  supply.  But  the  worst  difficulty  was 
that  of  ammunition.  Only  ten  percussion  caps  to  the 
man  v*^ere  found  in  their  pouches.  Originally  short,  they 
had  received  forty-two  thousand  through  the  lines  since 
the  investment.     Of  cartridges  they  had  very  few. 

Their  medicines  were  scanty.  Nearly  six  thousand  men 
in  hospital,  and  continually  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
plunging  shells ;  delicate  women  and  children  crying  for 
bread,  and  wailing  for  the  loss  of  friends  around  them.  It 
must  have  been  a  strong  heart  that  could  have  held  out 
longer. 

6ne  cause  for  determining  the  time  was  undoubtedly 
the  apprehension  that  on  the  4:th  General  Grant  would 
attack.  The  result  would  be  the  sack  and  pillage  of  the 
city  and  great  slaughter.  The  capitulation  avoided  all, 
without  loss  of  honor. 

.   The  following  is  a  chronological  record  of  the  siege  of 
Yicksburg,  from  its  first  inception : 

May  12,  1832. — Flag-officer  Farragnt  demands  the  surrender. 
June  28. — Farragut  passes  Vicksburg  •with  his  fleet. 
June  23. — United  naval  attack  upon. 
June  24. — Naval  siege  raised  by  Farragut. 
December  28.— General  Sherman  defeated. 
January  2,  1SG3. — General  Sherman  withdraws  from. 
January  23,  18G3.— General  McClernaud  prepares  for  siege  opera- 
tions. 
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Febrnary  4.— General  Grant  arrives. 

February  18.-   General  Grant  commences  bombardment. 

March  21. — Admiral  Farragut  arrives. 

March  25. — Two  gunboats  run  past. 

April  16. — Six  gunboats  run  past. 

April  27. — Fire  opened  from  peninsula  batteries. 

April  29. — Admiral  Porter  shells  and  passes  Grand  Gulf. 

April  30.— General  Grant  lands  at  Bowlinsburg,  and  moves  on  Port 
Gibson. 

May  8. — Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson  captured. 

May  12. — Engagement  and  victory  at  Raymond. 

May  13. — Battle  at  Mississippi  Springs. 

May  14. — Occupation  of  Jackson. 

May  16.— Battle  of  Baker's  Creek. 

May  ir.— Battle  of  Big  Black  River  bridge. 

May  16. — Evacuation  of  Jackson  by  General  Grant. 

May  18.— General  Grant  invests  Vicksburg. 

May  18. — Haines  and  Chickasaw  bluffs  captured 

May  19. — General  Steele  carries  the  rifle-pits,  and  General  Grant's 
right  and  left  rests  upon  the  river. 

May  22. — An  unsuccessful  assault  made  by  General  Grant. 

July  4. — Vicksburg  surrendered  to  General  Grant. 

This  short  campaign  of  General  Grant,  so  eminently 
successful,  relieved  the  deep  gloom  in  which  the  Union 
cause  was  at  that  moment  enveloped.  A  succession  of 
defeats  had  resulted  in  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  all  sections  the  tendency  of  affairs  was  adverse  to  the 
Federal  arms.  A  certain  degree  of  despondency  was  be- 
ginning to  be  apparent  at  the  North,  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Washington  Administration  was  more  decided. 
The  defeat  of  Lee  at  Gettysburgh  was  the  first  gleam  of 
light,  but  the  defeat  would  have  had  no  fruits  had  not  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Yicksburg  decided  General  Lee  to  re- 
treat. Meantime  the  strongest  efforts  had  been  made  to 
have  General  Grant  removed.  The  "  pressure"  upon  the 
President  was  beginning  to  be  effective,  when  success 
began  to  attend  General  Grant.  The  moment  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg  was  announced,  however,  both  Secretary 
Stanton  and  General  Halleck  publicly  claimed  each  the 
credit  of  victory.  This  question  was,  however,  set  at  rest 
by  the  following  letter  from  the  President : 

"Executive  Mansion,  Washington-,  July  13,  1863. 
•'  Major-General  Grant  : — 

"  My  Deak  General — I  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I  ever  met 
personally.  I  write  this  now  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
almost  inestimable  service  you  have  done  the  country.  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  further.     When  you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Yicksburg, 
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I  thought  jou  should  do  -what  you  finally  did— march  the  troops 
across  the  neck,  run  the  batteries  with  the  transports,  and  thus  go 
below  ;  and  I  never  had  any  faith  except  a  general  hope  that  you  knew 
better  than  I,  that  the  Yazoo  Ptiss  expedition  and  the  like  could 
succeed.  "When  you  got  below,  and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Clulf, 
and  vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go  down  the  river  and  join  General 
Banks,  and  when  you  turned  northward  east  of  the  Big  Black,  I 
feared  it  was  a  mistake.  I  now  wish  to  make  the  personal  ackuowl- 
edgm  ent  that  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong. 

"A.  Ltn'coln." 

I'v  aile  these  events  were  taking  place  in  the  immediate 
,  eighborhood  of  Vicksburg,  a  remarkable  cavalry  raid  was 
orecuted  by  Colonel  Grierson,  of  the  Illinois  cavalry.  On 
the  17th  of  April  following  that  on  which  the  gunboats  ran 
the  Yicksburg  batteries,  Colonel  Grierson's  corps,  consisting 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  Illinois,  and  i"rst  Iowa  cavalry, 
numbering  1,700  men,  left  Lagrange,  Tennessee, ''for  the 
enemy's  country.  They  took  a  southerly  course  running 
parallel  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  until  they 
were  in  the  latitude  of  Vicksburg,  when  they  stnick  a 
southwesterly  course,  and  reached  Baton  Kouge  on  the 
2d  of  May,  having  travelled  800  miles.  In  their  course 
through  the  enemy's  country  they  had  numerous  encoun- 
ters, killing  and  wounding  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and 
taking  hundreds  of  prisoners,  horses,  and  blacks — subsisted 
themselves — destroyed  millions  of  property  in  bridges  and 
trestles,  some  200  cars,  ammunition,  stores,  clothing- 
played  havoc  with  the  telegraphs  and  three  principal  rail- 
roads, by  which  the  beleaguered  troops  on  the  Mississippi 
depended  altogether  for  communication  and  aid  from  the 
interior,  and  which  would  take  them  many  weeks  to  repair, 
even  if  they  had  the  facilities — and  all  this  with  the  mirac- 
ulously small  loss  of  only  one  killed  and  six  wounded. 

This  daring  feat  produced  great  satisfaction  at  the  north 
generally,  and  was  received  as  an  offset  to  some  of  the 
cavalry  inroads  of  the  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Expedition  of  General  Banks. — Relieves  Butler. — Bayou  Teclie. — Port  Hud- 
son.— Assault. — Repulse. — Critical  Condition. — Enemy  Capture  Brashear 
City.  —  Second  Attack. — Repulse. — General  Order. — ^\^olunteers. — Bury- 
ing the  Dead. — New  Batteries. — Sliort  Rations. — Mule  Meat. — Phenome- 
non.— Offers  to  Treat. — Capitulation. — Captures. — Chronology  of  Events. 

Eaklt  in  the  month  of  December  an  expedition,  which 
had  long  been  in  preparation  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  left 
New  York  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Banks. 
The  public  were  not  aware  of  the  destination  and  objects 
of  the  expedition  until,  on  the  15th  of  December,  it  arrived 
at  T^ew  Orleans,  and  General  Banks  superseded  General 
Butler,  whose  conduct  and  policy  had  become  altogether 
distasteful  to  the  government  as  w^ell  as  to  public  senti- 
ment. General  Butler  took  the  opportunity  of  his  remo- 
val to  addi'ess  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans  a  document 
intended  as  a  defence  of  his  administration.  General 
Banks,  on  assuming  the  command  of  the  department,  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  Baton  Bouge,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  troops  of  Butler,  and  proceeded  to  carry 
out  his  special  object,  that  of  opening  the  Mississippi.  The 
admmistration  of  this  department  underwent  an  entire 
change,  indicating  that  the  pohcy  pursued  by  General 
Butler  was  not  that  of  the  government ;  while  under 
Banks  justice  was  evenly  administered,  and  citizens  were 
protected  in  their  persons,  there  was  far  less  trade,  be- 
cause General  Banks  enforced  the  laws  in  relation  to 
intercourse  with  the  enemy,  while  under  Butler  a  large 
traffic  was  connived  at  for  pecuniary  considerations.  Soon 
after  General  Banks  was  in  command.  General  Neal  Dow, 
formerly  mayor  of  Portland,  and  author  .of  the  Maine 
Liquor  Law,  in  1854,  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Sixth 
District  court  of  New  Orleans,  Judge  Howell,  to  answer 
a  charge  preferred  against  him  of  stealing  silver-ware  to 
the  value  of  $160.    The  charge  was  preferred  by  Bradish 
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Jolinson,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  a  citizen  of  tlie 
United  States.  Other  charges  were  preferred  and  sus- 
tained to  ihe>  extent  of  $1,800. 

Preparations  were  soon  in  progress  for  a  movement 
up  the  river  against  Port  Hudson,  which  barred  the 
ascent  of  the  river  as  Yicksburg  did  the  descent.  Port 
Hudson  is  the  Gibraltar  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  It  is 
in  East  Feliciana  parish,  Louisiana,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  about  156  miles  by  river  above  New 
Orleans,  and  twenty-five  miles  above  Baton  Rouge.  Al- 
though a  small  village,  it  was  noted  for  its  extensive  ship- 
ment of  cotton  and  sugar,  drawn  chiefly  from  Mississippi 
by  the  Clinton  railroad.  The  fortifications  were  immensely 
strong,  and  the  Confederates  were  confident  of  successfully 
resisting  any  force  likely  to  be  sent  against  them.  Between 
Port  Hudson  and  Yicksburg  they  had  perfect  control  of 
250  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  was  through  this  territory 
that  they  were  constantly  receiving  supplies  of  beef-cattle 
and  other  necessaries  from  Texas.  The  river,  as  at  Yicks- 
burg, makes  a  bend  opposite  the  city,  but  not  so  sharp, 
and  the  batteries  on  the  bluffs  for  four  miles  command 
the  passage.  The  rear  of  the  city  is  swampy,  intersected 
with  ravines,  and  very  difficult  of  access.  The  place  was 
fortified  with  the  most  admirable  skill,  and  defended  by 
20,000  men,  mostly  from  "Western  Texas,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Yan  Dorn  and  Lovell. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  simultaneously  with  the  depart- 
ure of  Farragut's  fleet,  the  army  of  General  Banks  left 
Baton  Rouge  for  Port  Hudson.  The  object  of  the  move- 
ment at  that  time  was  only  to  make  a  divereion  in  favor 
of  the  fleet,  and  not  a  serious  attack  upon  Port  Hudson. 
A  detached  force,  under  Colonel  Molineaux,  diverged  from 
the  main  body  to  keep  clear  the  Clinton  road  on  tlie  right. 
At  Cypress  Bayou  bridge  the  advance  encountered  the  en- 
emy's force,  which  retired,  after  a  short  skirmish,  with  a 
loss  of  eleven  killed  and  wounded.  The  main  army  was 
in  three  divisions,  under  Generals  Augur,  Grover,  and 
Emory.  On  receiving  the  route,  Grover's  division  moved 
at  4  o'clock  p.  M.,  Emory's  at  7,  and  Augur's  at  3  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  at  2  p.  m.  of  the  14th  the  advance  reached 
Springfield  cross  roads,  within  five  miles  of  Port  Hudson, 
and  bivouacked  for  the  night,  during  which  the  guns  from  in 
front  of  Port  Hudson,  where  Farragut  was  forcing  his  pas- 
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sage,  were  distinctly  beard.  In  the  morning,  the  Hartford 
and  Albatross  having  passed  up.  General  fianks  declared 
the  object  of  liis  nioverrient  accomplished,  and  ordered  a 
return  to  Baton  Eouge,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  troops. 
In  the  month  of  April  an  expedition  was  organized  to 
operate  in  the  region  of  the  Bayou  Teche.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  regions  of  Louisiana,  and  numbers  of  salt 
works  and  founderies  were  there  situated,  which  it  was 
supposed  necessary  to  take  possession  of.  The  supplies 
for  Port  Hudson  were  mostly  drawn  from  that  region, 
and  to  cut  tlie  connection  was  supposed  to  be  a  necessary 
preliminary  of  reducing  that  place.  The  expedition  un- 
der General  Grover  was  quite  successful.  The  Queen  of 
the  West  had  run  into  the  Atchafalaya,  and  was  thus 
destroyed.  After  the  gratifying  results  of  the  expedition, 
preparations  were  made  to  renew  the  attack  upon  Port 
Hudson,  and,  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  day  after  the  in- 
vestment of  Yicksburg  began,  the  troops  of  General  Banks 
began  a  march  upon  Port  Hudson.  General  Augur  lead- 
ing, a  detachment  of  the  enemy  (400  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Miles)  were  encountered  at  Port  Hudson  Plains, 
on  the  Bayou  Sara  road,  four  miles  in  the  rear  of  Port 
Hudson.  After  a  sharp  skirmish,  the  enemy  fell  back, 
with  a  loss  of  thirty  killed  and  fort}'-  wounded.  All  the 
enenry's  troops  were  then  drawn  within  the  fortifications. 
The  union  troops  advanced  to  the  regular  investment  of 
the  place,  May  22d.  As  the  forces  of  General  Banks, 
numbering  nearly  45,000,  successively  arrived  and  took 
position,  the  lines  were  drawn  closely  around  the  enemy's 
position.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  represented  at 
13,000,  under  General  Gardner.  There  were  two  boats, 
the  Starlight  and  Ked  Chief,  moored  just  above  Port 
Hudson,  in  the  Big  Sandy  Creek,  that  ran  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. To  destroy  those  boats.  General  Banks  de- 
spatched the  seventh  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Colonel 
Price,  v.'ho  executed  the  order  on  the  25th.  This  cut  off 
water  communication,  and  the  place  was  now  encircled 
by  land.  Commencing  at  the  extreme  northwestern  end 
of  Port  Hudson,  and  stretching  round  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  the  whole  army  was  placed.  Brigadier-General 
Grover,  with  the  commands  of  Brigadier-Generals  D  wight, 
Paine,  Dudley  and  Weitzel,  occupied  the  ri^it,  while 
Major-General  Augur  occupied  the  centre,  and  Brigadier- 
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General  Sherman  tlie  left  wing — the  enth-e  line  extending 
over  a  space  of  several  miles. 

Preparations  being  thus  made,  at  dawn  on  the  2Tth 
the  guns  along  the  whole  line  opened  on  the  devoted 
place.  The  force  of  General  Angur,  in  the  centre,  v\'as 
composed  of  the  first  brigade,  nnder  command  of  Colonel 
Chapin,  comprising  the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  New 
York,  forty-eighth  and  forty-ninth  Massachusetts,  and 
twenty-first  Maine ;  the  third,  under  Colonel  Dudley, 
composed  of  the  second  Louisiana  (negroes),  one  hundred 
and  seventy-fourth  jS^ew  York,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
first  jSTew  York,  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  Massachusetts ;  the 
second  Yermont  battery,  under  Captain  Ilolcomb,  com- 
pany G,  of  the  fifth  United  States  artillery,  under  Lieuten- 
ant Rawles,  fourth  Massachusetts  battery,  under  Lieutenant 
Eeinhardt,  one  section  of  Mack's  battery,  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Fuller,  and  two  companies  of  the  first  Louisi- 
ana cavalry  (negroes),  under  Captains  Godfrey  and  Yeaton. 

On  arriving  at  their  encampment  in  the  woods,  within 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  fortifications,  which  they  did 
on  the  2ith,  at  9  A.  m.,  Captain  Godfrey's  cavalry  was 
sent  out  to  open  a  communication  with  General  Sherman 
on  the  left.  At  9  a,  ii.  the  enemy  opened  fire  on  them. 
General  Augur  had  in  position  eight  30-pound  Parrotts 
and  one  battery  of  20-pound  Parrotts  of  the  twenty-first 
Indiana.  Beside  these  they  had  the  eighteenth  New 
York  battery  of  20-pound  Parrotts,  the  second  Vermont 
battery  of  Sawyer  guns,  and  the  fourth  Massachusetts 
light  12-pound  brass  field-pieces,  also  the  fifth  United 
States  regular  battery  of  12-.pound  brass  field-pieces.  They 
replied  to  the  enemy's  fire  at  1,600  yards. 

The  cannonade  continued  until  1  o'clock,  when"  orders 
were  given  to  slacken  the  fii-e,  as  preparations  were  made 
for  an  assault  on  the  enemy's  left,  which  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Steadman.  It  was  arranged  for  a  simultaneous 
assault  by  General  Sherman  on  the  left,  who  was  not 
ready  until  half  past  two.  The  line  moved  through  the 
woods  in  their  immediate  front,  and  came  upon  a  plain 
on  the  far  side  of  which  half  a  mile  distant  were  the  Con- 
federate batteries.  The  field  was  covered  with  recently 
felled  trees,  through  the  interlaced  branches  of  which  the 
troops  were  to  advance  in  face  of  shot,  shell  and  grape. 
The  field  officers  dismounted  to  lead,  since  horses  could 
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not  advance  in  sucli  obstacles.  The  advance  commenced, 
and  for  two  hours,  viz.,  from  3  to  5  p.  m.,  the  men  braved 
the  storm  and  shot  while  struggling  tlirough  the  obstacles 
for  an  impossible  task.  They  were  then  w^ithdrawn.  Among 
those  who  advanced  was  Colonel  Bartlett,  who,  having 
lost  a  leg,  was  compelled  to  go  on  horseback  or  not  at  all. 
The  enemy  were  so  struck  with  his  bravery  that  orders 
were  issued  not  to  shoot  him.  On  the  left  the  attack  of 
General  Sherman,  somewhat  later  in  the  day,  met  with 
the  same  results.  The  column  retired  after  suffering  heavy 
loss ;  General  Sherman  himself  losing  a  leg.  On  the  right 
the  attack  included  the  black  troops,  who  for  the  first 
time  were  brought  into  action.  Their  forces  consisted 
of  the  first  Louisiana  Kative  Guards  (with  black  field 
officers),  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bassett,  and  the  third 
Louisiana  jSTative  Guards,  Colonel  Nelson  (with  white 
field  officers),  the  whole  under  the  cli4i-ge  of  the  latter 
officer.  On  going  into  action  they  were  1,800  strong, 
and  formed  into  four  lines,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bassett 
first  Louisiana,  forming  the  first  line,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  Finniga.s  the  second. 

This  command  was  alleged  to  have  suffered  much,  and 
to  have  stood  firmly.  In  the  enemy's  account  of  the 
affair  it  was  claimed  that  the  blacks  fled  at  the  first  fire 
without  discharging  a  gun.  The  official  returns  after  the 
affair  did  not,  however,  show  a  hea\y  loss.  The  whole 
loss  of  the  army  in  this  terrible  assault  was  very  large,  be 
tween  three  and  four  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  reported  on  their  side  at  600.  On  the  28th,  General 
Banks  sent  a  flag  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  for 
the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead,  which  was  granted. 

The  state  of  affairs  now  beg:ui  to  change  very  percepti- 
bly, and  the  position  of  General  Banks  became  critical. 
The  troops  with  which  he  left  the  north  in  December  were 
mostly  nine  months  men ;  green  troops,  one  fourth  of 
whose  time  had  expired  before  they  arrived  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  who  then  required  instruction  and  drill  before 
they  could  be  of  use  in  the  field.  The  three  years  men 
that  General  Banks  found  in  the  department  were  inured 
veterans,  but  their  ranks  had  been  greatly  thinned  by 
battle  and  disease.  When  the  attacks  upon  Hudson  began 
the  time  of  the  majority  was  drawing  to  a  close.  This 
force  had  now  sustained  a  terrible  defeat  before  the  ene- 
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niy's  works,  than  wliicli  none  stronger  exist.  Port  Hud- 
son vied  with  Yicksburg  in  strength  and  capabilities  of 
defence. 

Tlie  position  of  General  Grant's  army  was  not  much 
different.  The  two  armies  of  Banks  and  Grant  were  ex- 
posed to  the  malaria  of  an  unhealthy  location,  and  com- 
pelled to  drink  the  peculiarl}^  unwholesome  waters  of  the 
13ig  Black,  and  the  heat  of  the  season  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing. In  the  mean  time,  the  Mississippi  had  fallen  twenty- 
eight  feet,  a  very  unusual  depression,  interfering  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  gunboats  and  the  means  of  obtaining 
supplies.  The  Confederate  armies  were  also  organizing 
and  movii]g  upon  the  Union  communications  flank  and 
rear.  General  Johnston,  it  was  supposed,  continued  to 
gather  force  on  the  north-east  of  Yicksburg,  pressing 
Grant's  rear  and  forcing  him  to  intrench.  While  Price 
and  Marmaduke,'"with  20,000  men,  were  at  Helena,  and 
General  Walker  of  General  Dick  Taylor's  army,  held 
Young's  Point  with  7,000  men,  thus  threatening  Grant's 
supplies.  At  the  same  time,  Buckner,  with  12,000  men, 
and  Breckinridge,  with  17,000,  were  closing  upon  Banks's 
rear.  Tlie  head-quarters  of  E.  Kirby  Smith  were  at  Shreve- 
port,  and  had  communication  with  the  Eed,  Black,  and 
Texas  rivers.  The  Mississippi  was  freely  crossed  at  I^at- 
chez.  General  Green  was  on  the  peninsula  opposite  Port 
Hudson  with  3,000  men.  General  Magruder,  with  Gen- 
eral Moulton  and  Dick  Taylor  was  in  the  Attakapas  coun- 
try with  20,000  men.  General  Moulton,  with  7,000,  was 
at  Franklin.  The  whole  Opelousas  country  had  been  lost 
to  the  Union  army,  and  the  remnant  of  Banks's  force,  which 
had  been  left  at  Brashear  city,  was  threatened  by  the  op- 
erations of  a  cavalry  force  under  Dick  Taylor,  who  cap- 
tured several  steamers,  also  a  number  of  northern  cotton 
merchants  at  Plaquemine,  and  then  taking  possession  of 
Butte  station  on  the  Opelousas  rai'lroad.  By  this  move- 
ment Brashear  city  was  cut  off,  while  a  Confederate  force 
of  5,000  occupied  Berwick  city. 

The  whole  attacking  force  of  the  enemy  was  placed  at 
15,000,  under  Generals  Taylor,  Moulton,  and  Green,  on 
the  22d  of  June.  The  force  at  Berwick  city  opened  fire 
from  two  small  pieces  of  artillery.  The  attention  of  our 
gunners  at  Fort  Buchanan  was  drawn  to  them,  and  after 
a  few  shots  they  were  apparently  dispersed.     This  was  a 
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ruse  on  the  part  of  tlie.  enemy ;  for  scarcely  liad  our 
soldiers  been  placed  in  position  to  resist  any  advance  of 
the  enemy  from  that  place,  when  they  v/ere  suddenly  sur- 

Erised  by  a  large  force  which  had  during  the  night  crossed 
ake  Palourde,  and  come  up  in  their  rear.  They  entered 
the  town,  and  the  union  men  surrendered  without  making 
any  very  determined  resistance.  Our  loss  on  this  occasion 
was  large,  including  a  camp  of  about  six  hundred  con- 
valescent soldiers.  The  enemy,  also,  by  the  capture  of 
our  force,  gained  possession  of  Fort  Buchanan  and  Fort 
Schene,  and  another  smaller  earthwork  farther  down  the 
bay.  On  these  fortifications  were  mounted  eighteen  or 
twenty  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  several  of  which  were  the 
finest  rifled  pieces  we  had  in  the  department.  They  also 
captured  1,800  prisoners,  including  thirty-three  commis- 
sioned officers^  commissary  stores  to  the  value  of  §3,000,000, 
quartermaster's  stores  $1,500,000,  ordnance  stores  §250,000, 
medical  stores  $100,000,  twenty-three  garrison  and  regi- 
mental flags,  1,000  tents,  2,000  horses^ and  mules,  7,000 
negroes,  7,000  stand  of  small  arms,  sixteen  siege  guns,  and  a 
position  as  important  as  Port  Hudson  or  Yicksburg.  This 
disaster  extinguished  the  union  possession  of  Louisiana 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Meantime  the  enemy  actively  operated  upon  the  com- 
munication between  New  Orleans  and  Port  Hudson.  A 
quantity  of  supplies  for  Banks's  army  was  captured  fifty 
miles  above  I^^ow  Orleans.  Donaldsonville  was  invaded. 
General  Banks  was  compelled  to  invigorate  his  operations, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  concentrate  all  available 
troops  at  Port  Hudson,  and  to  recruit  the  black  regiments. 
In  the  latter  very  little  success  was  met  with. 

The  deserters  and  prisoners  from  Port  Hudson  generally 
alleged  that  the  place  was  on  short  allowance,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  men  belied  these  assertions.  Occasional 
despatches  were  captured  asserting  that  the  garrison  could 
not  hold  out  beyond  a  fixed  time.  These  rumors  and 
despatches  had  the  air  of  ruse,  to  induce  Banks  to  waste 
his  men  in  attacks.  Tho  general  situation  was  such,  how- 
ever, as  to  induce  the  Union  general  to  hasten  a  crisis, 
since  the  starvation  process  promised  but  little  success, 
and  his  own  position  was  becoming  critical.  At  length, 
on  the  13  th  June,  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  place 
was  made  and  refused,  and  a  new  attack  was  determined 
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for  tlic  14th.  The  plan  comprised  a  main  attack  by 
General  Grover,  who  was  to  force  the  works  in  front, 
while  Generals  I) wight  and  Augur  were  to  make  feigned 
attacks  on  the  extreme  left.  These  two  attacks  were 
made  with  a  loss  of  300  men.  The  attack  of  General 
Grover  was  formed  as  follows :  the  seventy-fifth  New 
York,  under  command  of  Captain  Cray,  and  the  twelfth 
Connecticut,  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peck,  were  de- 
tailed as  skirmishers,  fonning  a  separate  command  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Babcock,  of  the  seventy-tifth  N"ew 
York.  The  ninety-first  New  York,  Colonel  Van  Zandt 
commanding,  each  soldier  carrying  a  five-pound  hand 
grenade,  with  his  musket  thrown  ov^r  his  shoulder,  fol- 
lowed next  in  order.  The  skirmishers  were  to  creep  up 
and  lie  on  the  exterior  slope  of  the  enemy's  breastworks, 
while  the  regiment  carrying  the  grenades  were  to  come 
up  to  the  same  position  and  throw  over  the  grenades  into 
the  enemy's  lines,  with  a  view  to  rout  them  and  drive 
them  from  behind  their  works.  The  twenty-fourth  Con- 
necticut, Colonel  Mansfield,  with  their  arms  in  like  man- 
ner to  tiio  grenade  regiment,  followed,  carrying  sand-bags 
filled  with  cotton,  which  were  to  be  used  to  fill  up  the 
ditch  in  front  of  the  enemy's  breastworks,  to  enable  the 
assaulting  party  the  more  easily  to  scale  them  and  charge 
upon  the  rebels.  Following  these  diflerent  regiments 
came  General  Weitzel's  whole  brigade,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  New 
York.  This  command  consisted  of  the  eighth  Yermont, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Dillingham ;  the  one  hundred  and  four- 
teenth New  York,  Major  Morse  ;  and  the  one  hundred  and 
sixteenth  New  York,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yon  Petten. 
Next  came  Colonel  Kimble's  and  Colonel  Morgan's  brig- 
ades, under  the  general  command  of  Colonel  Birge.  This 
force  was  held  to  support  the  assaulting  column,  which 
was  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  AVeitzel, 
who  made  the  attack  on  the  right.  General  Emory's  old 
division  moved  in  conjunction  with  General  Weitzel  on 
the  left,  forming  a  separate  column.  The  two  divisions, 
Weitzel's  and  General  Paine's,  were  under  command  of 
General  Grover.  The  ground  to  be  gone  over  by  the 
column  was  of  a  formidable  nature.  First,  for  100  yards, 
an  abatis  of  felled  trees,  then  a  ditch  forty  feet  wide,  with 
six  feet  of  water  in  it ;  then  a  glacis   about  twenty  feet 
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high,  sloping  gradually  to  the  parapet,  on  which  is  a  pro- 
tection for  the  sharpshooters ;  behind,  one  hundred  yards 
distant,  was  another  line  of  works  on  which  field  and 
heavy  artillery  was  mounted.  At  daylight,  General 
Grover's  command  were  formed  in  the  woods  shirting  the 
enemy's  position,  and  300  yards  distant  from  the  works. 
The  skirmishers  then  advanced,  deployed  right  and  left  at 
the  point  to  be  attacked,  and  sufiering  severely  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  The  whole  command  in  motion  followed. 
The  fire  of  the  Richmond  in  the  river  opened  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  place.  As  the  troops  left  the  shelter  of  the 
woods,  they  encountered  a  sharp  fire  from  the  enemy. 
The  skirmishers  pushed  on  in  the  hope  that  on  reaching 
the  ditch  they  should  be  able  to  keep  the  enemy  down  so 
that  the  advancing  grenadiers  should  be  able  to  perform 
their  part  of  the  work.  The  seventy-fifth  ITew  York 
reached  the  ditch,  but  found  it  so  enfiladed  that  nearly 
all  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  grenadiers  on 
coming  up,  threw  their  grenades  over  the  rebel  breast- 
works, but  the  enemy  actually  caught  them  and  hurled 
them  back  among  ug.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  skir- 
mishers were  nobly  endeavoring  to  sustain  themselves  in 
their  position.  General  Weitzel's  column  moved  up  rapidly 
as  possible  and  made  a  series  of  desperate  assaults  on  the 
enemy's  works.  At  this  time,  the  sun  having  fairly  risen, 
the  fight  became  general.  A  fog,  which  had  partially 
obscured  the  contending  armies,  lilted  and  revealed  their 
respective  positions.  The  enemy  was  fully  prepared  for 
us,  and  they  lined  every  part  of  their  fortifications  witli 
heavy  bodies  of  infantry.  The  battle  had  begun  in  earnest, 
and  General  Paine's  column  as  well  as  General  Weitzel's 
was  actively  engaged.  Colonel  Smith  was  killed  leading 
the  first  assault  of  Weitzel's  brigade.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Yon  Petten,  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  New  York, 
immediately  took  command  of  the  brigade,  and  gallantly 
led  the  charge  until  all  further  hope  of  forcing  the  posi- 
tion was  gone.  Brigade  after  brigade  followed  in  rapid 
succession  storming  the  works,  until  compelled  to  fall 
back  under  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy.  They  were  all 
eventually  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

The  righting  ceased  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the 
soldiers,  under  command  of  their  officers,  laid  themselves 
down  under  shelter  of  the  gullies,  trees,  covered  way,  in 
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fact,  every  thing  that  could  afford  them  protection,  and 
waited  for  the  day  to  pass  and  darkness  to  come  on.  At 
nightfall,  however,  we  commenced  the  burial  of  our  dead, 
and  succeeded  before  the  morning  in  carrying  most  of  our 
wounded  fi-om  the  battle  ground.  Among  the  Union 
losses  were  General  Paine  and  five  colonels.  The  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  over  2,000.  On  the  following 
day  General  Banks  issued  the  following  order : 

"  Head-quartees,  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
''  Nineteenth  Army  Corps, 
"Before  Port  Hudsox,  June  15th,  18G3. 

"  The  Commanding  General  congratulates  the  troops  before  Port 
Hudson  upon  the  steady  advance  made  upon  the  enemy's  works,  and 
is  confident  of  an  immediate  and  triumphant  issue  of  the  contest. 
We  are  at  all  points  on  the  threshold  of  his  fortifications.  One  more  • 
advance  and  they  are  ours.  For  the  lasr,  duty  that  victory  imposes 
the  Commanding  General  summons  the  field  men  of  the  corps  to  the 
organization  of  a  storming  column  of  a  thousand  men,  to  vindicate 
the  flag  of  the  Union,  and  the  memory  of  its  defenders  viio  have 
fallen.  Let  them  come  forward.  Officers  Avho  lead  the  column  of 
victory  in  this  last  assault  may  be  assured  of  just  recognition  of  their 
services  by  promotion ;  and  every  officer  and  soldier  who  shares  its 
perils  and  its  glory  shall  receive  a  medal  fit  to  commemorate  tlie  first 
grand  success  of  the  campaign  of  1863  for  the  freedom  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. His  name  shall  be  placed  in  general  orders  upon  the  roll  of 
honor.  Division  commanders  will  at  once  report  tlie  names  of  the 
officers  and  men  who  may  volunteer  for  this  service,  in  order  that  the 
organization  of  the  column  may  be  completed  without  delay. 

"  By  command  of  Major-General  Bakes. 

"BiciiARD  B.  Irwin,  Assistant  Adjutcnit- GeneraV 

Tlie  call  was  responded  to  by  the  fourth  Wisconsin  and 
the  sixth  Michigan,  by  which  regiments  the  attack 
was  made,  resulting  in  the  repulse  and  capture  of  nearly 
the  whole  assaulting  force.  On  the  ITth,  as  the  dead 
were  still  unburied,  a  flag  came  in  to  General  Banks  with 
a  request  that  the  Union  troops  would  remove  their  dead. 
Banks  replied  that  he  had  no  dead  there.  General  Gard- 
ner then  desired  General  Beale  to  send  a  flag  to  General 
Augur  and  request  him  to  bury  the  dead  of  his  division, 
which  lay  in  front  of  the  first  and  forty-ninth.  Augur  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  think  he  had  any  dead  there,  but  he 
would  grant  a  cessation  of  hostilities  to  ascertain.  Ac- 
cordingly, two  hundred  and  sixty  odd  were  removed  from 
that  portion  of  the  works,  and  with  them  one  wounded 
man  who  had  been  lying  there  three  days  without  water, 
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and  was  fly-blown  from  head  to  foot.  Elsewhere,  none 
were  buried,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  could  be  seen 
from  the  breastworks  on  the  day  of  the  surrender,  twenty- 
six  days  after  the  fight. 

The  siege  was  now  continued  vigorously,  batteries  were 
erected  across  the  river,  and  well  served  by  United  States 
regulars.  One  hundred  and  fifty  paces  from  the  enemy's 
extreme  right  seventeen  columbiads,  eight  and  ten-inch, 
were  established,  another  of  seven  pieces  in  the  centre, 
and  one  of  six  guns  on  the  left.  From  these  a  heavy 
fire  was  maintained  day  and  night  with  little  loss  of  life 
to  the  enemy,  but  disabling  most  of  his  artillery.  About 
the  20th  of  June  the  meat  rations  gave  cut,  and  mules 
were  butchered  for  the  use  of  the  garrison,  who  also  de- 
voured rats.  Soon  after  the  ammunition  began  to  fail.  At 
this  time  a  remarkable  circumstance  occurred  at  midnight, 
supposed  the  effect  of  an  earthquake.  The  water  com- 
menced running  up  stream,  and  in  half  an  hour  rose  six 
feet.     In  one  place  about  twenty  feet  of  the  blufi'  disap- 

? eared,  carrying  away  one  of  the  enemy's  river  batteries, 
'he  roar  of  the  water  could  he  heard  like  distant  thunder. 
Amid  these  accumulating  difiiculties  the  time  wore  on  to 
the  Tth  of  July,  v/hen  the  following  correspondence  took 
place : 

."  gekeeal  gakdnee  to  geneeai,  banks. 

"  IIead-quaeters,  Poet  Hudson, 
"Louisiana,  Juhj  7,  1863. 
"  General  : — Having  received  information  from  your  troops  that 
Yicksburg  has  been  surrendered,  I  make  this  communication  to  ask 
you  to  give  me  the  official  assurance  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  and 
if  true,  I  ask  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  the  consid- 
eration of  terms  for  surrendering  this  position. 

"  I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Frank  Gardner, 
'■'■  Major- General  Commanding  C.  S.  Forces. 
"  To  Major-General  Banks,    Commanding  U.  S.  Forces^  near  Port 
nudsony 

"  general  banks  to  general  GARDNER. 

"Head-quarters,  Depa-rtment  of  Gulp, 

"Below  Port  Hudson,  July  8,  1863. 

"  General  : — In  reply  to  your  communication,  dated  the  Yth  inst., 

by  flag  of  truce  received  a  few  moments  since,  I  have  the  honor  to 

inform  you  that  I  received  yesterday  morning,  July  7th,  ai  10.45 

o'clock,  by  the  gunboat  General  Price,  an  official  despatch  from  Major- 
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General  Uljsses  S.  Grant,  U.  S.  Armv,  whereof  the  following  is  a  true 
extract : 

"  Hbad-quaeters,  Depaetment  of  the  Tenxessek, 
"Near  Vicksbtjeg,  July  4:,  1863. 
"  Major-General  N.  P.  Banks,  commanding  the  Department  of  tho 
Gulf: 
"  General  : — The  garrison  of  Vicksburg  surrendered  this  morning. 
The  number  of  prisoners,  as  given  by  the  officer,  is  27,000,  field  artil- 
lery 128  pieces,  and  a  large  mimber  of  siege  guns,  probably  not  less 
than  eighty. 

"  Tour  obedient  servant, 

"U,  S.  Grant,  Major-General. 
"I  regret  to  say  that  under  present  circumstances  I  cannot  consis- 
tently with  my  duty  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  pur- 
pose you  indicate. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"N.  P.  Banks,  Major-General  Commanding. 
"  To  Major-General  Frank  Gardner,  Commanding  C.  S.  Forces,  Fort 
Hudson.''' 

The  Confederate  garrison  having  now  become  exhausted, 
even  their  mules,  and  their  ammunition  being  no  more 
than  twenty  rounds  per  man,  there  was  now  no  longer 
any  hope  of  relief.  Vicksburg  surrendered,  which  gave 
the  Federals  the  advantage  of  the  Mississippi  to  transport 
troops  from  that  point  to  Port  Hudson,  the  reduction 
of  the  latter  place,  in  a  very  few  days,  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

The  following  capitulation  was  signed  July  Sth : 

"articles  of  oapittjlation. 

'■'■Article  1, — Major-General  Frank  Gardner  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  forces  under  Major-General  Banks,  the  place  of  Port 
Hudson  and  its  dependencies,  with  its  garrison,  armament,  muni- 
tions, public  funds,  material  of  war,  in  the  condition,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  in  which  they  were  at  tho  hour  of  cessation  of  liostilitics, 
namely,  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  July  8th,  1863. 

'■'■Article  2. — The  surrender  stipulated  in  Article  1,  is  qualified  by 
uncondition,  save  that  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  composing  the 
garrison  shall  receive  the  treatment  due  to  prisoners  of  war,  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare. 

'■'■Article  3. — All  private  property  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  shall 
be  inspected  and  left  to  their  respective  owners. 

'■^Article  4. — The  position  of  Port  Hudson  shall  be  occupied  to- 
morrow, at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  its 
garrison  received  as  prisoners  of  war  by  such  general  officers  of  tho 
United  States  service  as  may  be  designated  by  Major-General  Banks, 
with  the  ordinary  formalities  of  rendition.  The  Confederate  troops 
will  be  drawn  up  in  line,  officers  in  their  positions,  the  right  of  the 
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line  resting  on  the  cugo  of  the  prairie  south  of  the  raih-op.d  dep6t,  tlio 
left  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  village  of  Port  Hudson.  The 
arms  and  colors  will  he  piled  conveniently,  and  will  be  received  by 
the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

"  Article  5. — The  sick  and  wounded  of  the  garrison  will  be  cared 
for  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  assisted,  if  desired,  by 
either  party  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  garrison. 

"  CriAnLES  P.  Stone,  Brigadier-General. 

"  W.  N.  Miles,  (.'olonel  Oomraanding  Eight  "Wing  of  the  Army. 

"TVfJ.  DwiGnT,  Brigadier-General. 

"  G.  W.  SxEDMAN,  Colonel  Commanding  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Army. 

"  Maeshal  J.  Smith,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Chief  Artillery. 

"IIe.vey  W.  Biege,  Colonel  Commanding  Fifth  Brigade,  Grover'a 
Division. 

"  (Approved)  IT.  P.  Banks,  Major-Geiieral. 

"(Approved)  Feank  Gaednee,  Major- GeneraV 

'  The  place  was  taken  possession  of  accordinglj,  July  8tli, 
at  7  A.  M.  As  tlie  victors  entered,  they  found  the  Con- 
federates all  drawn  np  in  line  of  battle,^  witli  arms  stacked 
in  front  of  them,  and  the  hungry  soldiers  of  General 
Gardner  were  soon  well  fed  from  the  commissariat  of  the 
Union  army,  from  which  6,000  rations  were  drawn.  The 
mirnher  of  rebel  soldiers  drawn  up  in  line  when  the  sur- 
render took  place,  was  about  4,000,  In  addition  to  this 
number  there  were  about  1,500  sick  and  wounded ;  the 
wounded  numbered  about  500.  The  ivounds  are  generally 
very  severe,  in  the  head,  and  by  the  bullets  of  our  shar]> 
shooters.  The  enemy's  report  Vv'as  200  killed,  617  wounded, 
and  6,000  prisoners. 

The  number  of  guns  taken  was  fifty,  of  which,  however, 
all  but  fifteen  had  been  dismounted  by  the  Union  fire.  The 
capture  of  small  arms  was  nearly  40,000,  including  great 
numbers  that  had  been  gathered  by  the  enemy  vvhen  bury- 
ing the  Union  dead. 

The  following  despatch  was  received  at  Washington  : 

"Vice:sbueg,  Miss.,  Jul!/  11,  1803 — 3  p.  m. 
"  Major-General  Halleck,  General-in-Chief: 

"The  following  despatch  has  been  received  from  General  Banks: 
"'Before  Poet  IIcdson,  July  8,  1863. 

"  '  General  : — The  Mississippi  is  now  opened.  1  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  the  garrison  of  Port  Hudson  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally this  afternoon.  We  shall  take  formal  possession  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"'(Signed)  IT.  P.  Banks,  Major- GeneraV 

"U.  S.  Geant,  Major- GeneraV 

The  following  is  a  chronological  record  of  the  ojoera- 
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tions  against  Port  Hudson  from  the  first  movements  of 
Geueral  Banks  and  the  fleet : 

April  12,  1SC3. — General  Banks  moves  from  Brashear  city  and  at 
tacks  Patersonville. 

April  ]3,  1863. — Patersonville  captured  by  General  Banks. 

April  20,  18G3. — General  Banks  captures  Bute  La  Rose  and  Opo- 
lousas. 

April  21,  18C3. — General  Banks  occupies  Washington,  La. 

May  7,  18G3. — General  Banks's  advance  occupies  Alexandria. 

May  8,  9  and  10,  1863. — The  mortar  boats  bombard  Port  Hudson. 

May  12,  18G3. — Pieconnoissance  in  the  rear  of  Port  Hudson  by 
General  Dudley. 

May  ID,  1863. — General  Dudley  makes  another  reconnoissance  with- 
in a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  works. 

May  21,  1863. — General  Augm-'s  brigade  has  an  engagement  at 
Port  Hudson. 

May  23,  1863. — General  Banks  lands  above  Port  Hudson,  forms  a 
jimction  with  his  main  body,  and  closely  invests  the  place. 

May  27,  1863. — Gen^-al  Banks  opens  a  combined  assault,  the  gun- 
boats participating. 

June  14,  1863. — General  Banks  summons  General  Gardner  to  sur- 
render, and  upon  being  refused  commences  a  furious  assault,  which 
is  repulsed. 

June  15,  18C3. — General  Banks  a^nounce3  that  he  will  reneAv  the 
assault,  and  calls  for  a  forlorn  hope. 

July  8,  18G3. — Port  Hudson  surrenders  unconditionally. 

These  two  great  events,  the  fall  of  Yicksburg  and  the 
surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  finished  the  Confederate  occu- 
pation of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  left  that  mighty  stream 
open  to  the  free  passage  of  vessels  from  the  north-west  to 
the  ocean.  Thus,  as  far  as  the  force  of  arms  goes,  redeem- 
ing the  promise  of  the  great  ITorth-West  to  open  tlie 
river. 
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CHAPTER   XLL 

Army  of  the  Potomac. — General  Hooker. — His  Position. — Composition  of 
the  Army. — Pos.ition  of  the  Enemy. — Campaign  Plan. — Stoneman. — Move- 
ment.— Crossing  of  the  River. — ChancellorsvOle. — Attack  of  the  2d  May. — 
"Wilderness. — Chancellorsville. — Rout  of  the.  Eleventh  Corps. — Change  of 
Front. — Sedgwick  Charges  Hill. — Salem  Church. — Retreat.— Stoneman. 
— Averill.— Retreat  of  the  Army. — Results. 

Aftek  many  montlis  of  delay,  caused  by  the  state  of  the 
roads,  and  the  necessity  of  thorough  preparation  for  so 
arduous  a  campaign  as  the  march  upon  Richmond  was 
likely  to  prove.  General  Hooker  finally  completed  his 
arrangements,  and  with  the  improved  state  of  the  roads 
was  prepared  to  march.  This  was  the  more  necessary 
that  a  large  portion  of  his  army  was  composed  of  two 
years  and  nine  months  men,  whose  terms  of  service  were 
about  to  expire,  and  as  yet  no  measures  had  been  taken 
to  supply  their  places.  He  had,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  the  finest  army  on  the  planet,"  raised  to  that  state  of 
perfection  by  the  profuse  supply  of  all  descriptions  of 
munitions  of  war,  and  long  months  of  camp  instruction. 
He  had  the  experience  of  General  McDowell's  campaign, 
of  General  McClellan's  Richmond  peninsular  campaign,  of 
Pope's  Manassas  campaign,  of  the  Maryland  campaign, 
and  of  General  Burnside's  Fredericksburg  campaign,  to 
guide  him.  He  was  conducting  the  fifth  attempt" upon 
Richmond.  He  knew  fully  the  ground  over  which  he  was 
to  travel,  the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ;  that  in 
General  Lee  he  had  a  skilful  strategist,  and  in  his  army 
a  powerful  host  of  veterans  to  overcome.  General  Hook- 
er thus  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  personal  training, 
experience,  observation  and  knowledge  which  a  good  leader, 
with  his  superior  army,  could  reasonably  ask,  in  order  to 
insure  complete  success  to  his  great  enterprise.  The  con- 
fidence of  the  government  and  the  hopes  of  the  country 
were  with  him. 
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Tlie  published  testimony  of  General  Hooker  be  tore  tlie 
War  Committee  placed  him,  indeed^  in  a  position  of  peculiar 
responsibility.  He  had  undertaken  to  show  that  the  failure 
of  the  Richmond  campaign  of  the  previous  sum_mer  vv'as 
tlie  result  of  the  want  of  generalship  on  the  part  of 
McClellan ;  that  such  veteran  soldiers  as  Sumner  i\rA 
Heintzelman  may  be  classed  among  old  womer? ;  that 
Burnside,  with  his  extreme  rashness,  was  as  much  at  fault 
at  Fredericksburg  as  was  McClellan  at  Yorktown  with  liis 
extreme  caution ;  that  Genercil  Hooker,  in  the  supreme 
command,  could  have  marched  into  Richmond  on  a  dozen 
different  occasions  without  ditFiculty  ;  could  have  captured 
the  Heights  of  Fredericksburg  witliout  much  loss,  and 
bagged  or  destroyed  the  vrhole  array  at  Antietam ;  after 
all  these  declarations  as  a  responsible  <jiiicer,  the  public 
had  acquired  the  right  to  hold  him  to  strict  accountability, 
and  the  moment  for  action  had  at  last  arrived.  The  ene- 
my under  Lee  and  Jackson  still  held  Fredericksburg,  and 
the  formidable  works  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  Bu'rnside 
in  December.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was,  Iiowevcr,  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  was  known  that  numbers  of 
troops,  including  Longstreet's  command,  had  been  sent  to 
Suffolk  and  North  Carolina  to  assist  the  operations  there, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  detachments  had  been  made  in 
other  directions.  It  was  also  known  tliat  the  main  con- 
nection of  the  army  at  Fredericksburg  was  by  railroad 
direct  with  Eichmond  and  south-westerly  by  Gordons- 
ville.  That  witliout  those  connections  the  Confederates 
could  neither  retreat  nor  receive  supplies  to  maintain  their 
position.  The  campaign  was  based  on  these  facts.  It  was 
determined  to  send  a  sufficient  cavalry  force  under  Stone- 
man  by  a  circuitous  route  to  come  in  the  rear  of  the  Confed- 
erates and  cut  the  bridges  whicli  cross  the  N'orth  Anna 
on  the  Gordonsville  road  and  South  Anna  rivers  on  the 
Fredericksburg  road.  The  former,  150  long  and  eighty  feet 
high,  if  effectually  destroyed,  v/ould  require  a  fortnight  to 
replace,  a  time  which,  Avell  employed,  would  be  fatal  to  Lee. 
At  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  army  was  to  attack 
Fredericksburg  in  front,  to  turn  the  right  of  the  enemy, 
while  the  main  force,  crossing  above,  should  come  in  on 
the  Gordonsville  road,  thus  closing  the  remaining  outlet 
and  reducing  the  enemy  to  surrender  in  case  of  defeat, 
while  Hooker  would  still  have  his  rctreat  open  in  case  of 
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disaster.  The  dispositions  were  made  to  cany  out  this 
plan.  The  army  of  Hooker  was  composed  of  seven  army 
corps  of  about  20,000  men,  in  three  divisions  each.  Tliese 
were  the  first,  Reynolds,  second,  Couch,  third,  Sickles,  fifth, 
Meade,  sixth,  Sedgwick,  eleventh,  Howard  (late  Sigel), 
and   the  twelfth,  Slocnm. 

On  the  morning  of  April  27th,  the  eleventh  army  corps, 
Howard,  formerly  Sigel,  and  composed  of  the  German  di- 
visions of  Schurz,  Stein wehr  and  Devin,  broke  up  their  en- 
campments and  marched  for  Kelly's  ford  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, near  the  line  of  the  Manassas  and  Gordonsville 
railroad,  and  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Fredericksburg. 
The  troops  crossed  immediately  on  reaching  the  ford.  The 
twelfth  and  fifth  army  corps  crossed  at  the  United  States 
ford,  nearer  Fredericksburg.  The  three  corps  under  Gen- 
eral Slocum,  General  "Williams,  having  command  of  the 
twelfth,  being  south  of  the  river,  turned  eastv/ard  and 
marched  down  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Rap- 
idan  and  the  Rappahannock  for  Chancellorsville  nine  miles, 
from  Fredericksburg.  The  Germania  ford,  on  the  Rapidan, 
was  reached  at  noon  by  the  fifth  corps  on  the  left.  The 
Pennsylvania  cavalry  pushed  on  towards  Fredericksburg, 
but  were  met  by  the  enemy  six  miles  from  the  junction  of 
the  turnpike  with  the  plank  road,  and  driven  back.  Mean- 
time the  second  and  third  corps  had  crossed  by  the  United 
States  ford  and  joined  the  other  corps.  Thus  the  entire 
army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  exception  of  the  single 
division  under  General  Sedgwick,  which  was  left  behind 
at  the  former  position  near  Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericks- 
burg, had  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  and  having  turned 
the  left  of  the  enemy,  had  gained  his  rear  and  v^'cre  con- 
centrated near  Chancellorsville.  At  this  time  General 
Hooker,  in  the  excess  of  this  confidence,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

"Head-quaetees,  Aemt  of  the  Potomac, 
"  Fear  FALMOxiTn,  Va..  April  30,  1SG3. 

"  It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  the  General  Commanding  an- 
nounces to  the  army  that  the  operations  of  the  Last  three  days  have 
determined  that  our  enemy  must  ingloriously  fly,  or  come  out  from 
behind  his  defences,  and  give  us  battle  on  our  own  ground,  where 
certain  destruction  awaits  him. 

"  The  operations  of  the  fifth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  corps  have  been 
a  series  of  splendid  successes. 

"  By  command  of  Mojor-General  Hooker. 

"S.  Williams,  Adjutant-  General.  " 
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The  eifect  of  this  moYement  of  the  army  was  to  turn 
the  formidable  works  behind  Fredericksburg,  the  assault  of 
which  had  cost  Burnside  so  dearly  in  December,  and 
threaten  the  communication  of  the  enemy  with  Gordons- 
ville,  that  being  his  only  line  of  retreat  in  case  the  mission 
of  Stoneman  to  cut  the  bridges  over  the  ITorth  and  South 
Anna  rivers  should  prove  successful,  and  compel  him  to 
fight  on  ground  chosen  by  Hooker.  It  resulted  that  the 
enemy  was  compelled  to  leave  his  works  to  clear  the  route 
to  Gordonsville.  He  was,  however,  by  no  means  unaware 
of  the  movements  of  Hooker,  since  the  Eichmond  papers 
published  the  movements  of  the  Union  troops  as  soon  as 
they  were  made.  The  troops  w-ere  got  as  rapidly  into 
position  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  on  the  second 
of  May  the  main  force  held  the  position  of  Chancellorsville 
in  the  following  order.  Meade's  fifth  coi-ps  held  the  ex- 
treme left  on  the  Eappahannock,  near  Scott's  dam,  facing 
east,  on  his  right,  Couch's  corps,  also  facing  east,  with  its 
right  on  Chancellorsville,  which  is  a  single  house  at  the 
junction  of  a  plank  road  and  a  turnpike  leading  from  Fred- 
ericksburg to  Gordonsville,  ten  miles  south-west  from 
Fredericksburg. 

The  road  to  Gordonsville  continues  a  south-Avcsterly 
course,  and  to  the  south  of  this  road  and  parallel  with  it 
was  the  twelfth  corps,  with  its  left  on  Chancellorsville, 
the  third  on  its  right,  and  the  eleventh  was  on  the  extreme 
right.  Thus  the  fifth  and  second  formed  a  line  flicing  cast, 
and  the  third,  twelfth,  and  eleventh  a  line  of  five  miles 
facing  south,  forming  an  angle  with  the  other  line.  Chan- 
cellorsville was  the.  key  of  the  place,  and  there  were 
Hooker's  head-quarters.  The  eleventh  coi-ps  had  its  ex- 
treme right  in  a  densely  wooded  land  covered  with  the 
closest  under  growth,  and  considered  unassailable.  The 
Union  troops  immediately  began,  May  1,  to  fortify  the 
whole  position,  to  await  the  development  of  the  secondary 
movements — those  of  Stoneman  and  Sedgwick. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d,  a  force  of  the  enemy  ap- 
proached the  centre  of  the  position  by  the  plank  road, 
skirted  by  a  piece  of  wood,  coming  from  Fredericksburg, 
directly  iii  front  of  the  Union  position,  attacking  the  second 
corps.  The  battery  of  Knapp  opened  upon  them  and 
caused  them  to  return.  In  the  afternoon  they  again  ap- 
proached in  force,  when  Geary's  division  of  Stoneman's 
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twelfth  corps,  wliicli  was  posted  at  riglit  angles  witli  the 
second  corps,  was  sent  into  the  woods  to  flank  the  advance. 
They  encountered  a  sharp  fire,  when  Kane's  brigade  broke 
in  disorder,  throwing  the  whole  column  into  confusioii.  The 
retiring  troops  were  drawn  to  the  right  of  the  road  in  order 
that  the  artillery  might  play  upon  the  advancing  enemy. 
This  it  did  with  effect,  when  he  retired.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  feint,  however,  since  during  the  night  the 
enemy  had  cut  a  road  through  the  woods  which  vrere  on 
the  right  front  of  Howard  at  Wilderness,  fifteen  miles  south- 
west of  Fredericksburg,  and  while  the  attack  was  made  in 
front,  wagons  were  moving  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the 
€nemy,  and  it  was  assumed  that  he  was  in  retreat.  To 
ascertain  the  state  of  aff'airs,  a  reconnoissance  by  Sickles' 
corps  was  made,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  some  troops, 
who  stated  that  the  wagons  were  ordnance  following  Gen- 
eral Jackson  and  staff,  Greneral  Sickles  then  advanced  in  the 
hope  of  cutting  the  enemy  in  two,  but  at  5  o'clock,  while 
the  movement  was  in  progress,  a  terrific  crash  of  musketry 
announced  Jackson's  appearance  in  force  on  the  extreme 
right,  where  was  Schurz's  division  of  the  eleventh  corps ; 
with  wild  yells  the  Confederates  rushed  on  in  overwhelming 
numbers.  The  Germans,  overborne,  broke  and  fled,  hav- 
ing no  confidence  in  their  commander,  who  was  not  a 
military  man.  In  vain  ofiicers  stormed  and  entreated; 
the  men  sullenly  made  their  way  to  the  river,  followed  by 
those  of  Devin's  and  Steinwehr's  divisions.  The  brigades 
of  Bushbeck  and  McLean  held  their  ground  for  a  time,  but 
were  compelled  to  fiill  |»ack  before  the  irruption  of  the 
fiuemy,  who  like  a  v/hirlwind  rushed  in  at  the  opening  left 
by  the  retreating  Germans.  At  this  crisis  Captain  Best 
rapidly  got  his  batteries  into  position  on  a  ridge  in  a  corn- 
field, and  Bex-ry's  division  of  the  third  corps  throwing 
themselves  into  the  gap,  staid  the  torrent  which  had 
threatened  to  roll  up  the  line  in  disastrous  confusion. 
Manfully  the  small  band  bore  up  against  the  fierce  assault 
of  the  desperate  foe,  and  by  diilt  of'endurance  succeeded  in 
staying  the  storm  until  suppijrts  arrived,  although  forced 
back  some  distance.  The  enemy's  force,  composed  of  the 
divisions  of  D.  H.  Hill,  and  that  of  Trimble,  held  the  works 
and  the  guns  captured  from  the  eleventh  corps  and  a  por- 
tion of  those  of  "Williams,  while  Sickles  regained,  Vv'ith 
great  risk,  his  communication  by  another  route.     In  this 
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affair  tlio  enemy  sustained  tlie  irreparable  loss  of  Geiieyal 
Jackson,  r/liose  left  arm  was  broken  by  a  shot,  while  an- 
otlier  pasEcd  throngli  bis  riglit  hand.  These  wounds  caused 
his  death.  General  A.  P.  Hill  took  command.  It  became 
necessary  to  order  a  night  attack  in  order  to  restore  the 
connection  of  the  Union  lines.  This  was  performed  by 
Ward's  brigade  of  Birney's  division  at  11  o'clock  at  night, 
with  some  degree  of  success,  while  the  line  fell  back  upon 
Chancellorsville,  when  the  exhausted  men  slept  on  their 
arms  av»' aiting  the  events  of  a  new  day. 

In  these  operations  the  enemy  had  completely  turned  the 
Union  right,  and  remained  on  its  rear,  compelling  a  com- 
plete change  of  position,  which  would  throw  the  enemy 
out  of  the  rear  into  the  front.  Early  on  the  3d,  the  line 
of  battle  was  soon  formed.  The  road  to  Ely's  Ford  runs 
from  Chancellorsville  to  the  Rapidan,  making  an  angle 
with  the  Gordonsville  road.  The  right  of  the  position  was 
thrown  back  upon  that  road.  The  whole  line  then  formed 
three  sides  of  a  square.  It  faced  north-west,  and  was  per- 
pendicular to  the  Gordonsville  road ;  General  Berry's 
division  on  the  right,  General  Birney  next  on  the  left, 
General  Whipple  and  General  Williams  supporting.  At 
T)-^-  A.  M.  the  advance  became  eiigaged  in  the  ravine,  just 
beyond  the  ridge  where  Captain  Best's  gnns  had  made 
their  terrilic  onslaught  the  night  before.  General  Berry's 
division,  which  had  checked  the  enemy's  advance  the 
night  before,  engaged  him  again.  The  enemy  advanced 
his  infantry  in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  crush  our  forces.  But  the  brave  men  of  Sickles 
and  Slocum,  who  fought  their  columns  v/ith  desperate  gab 
lantr}^,  held  them  in  check.  The  engagement  lasted  with- 
out the  slightest  intermission  from  5^-  a,  m.  to  8.45  p.  m., 
when  there  was  a  temporary  cessation  on  our  part,  occa- 
sioned by  getting  out  of  ammunition.  The  enemy,  with 
the  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill,  McLaws  and  Anderson,  added 
to  those  of  Jackson's  corps,  pressed  in  front  with  wonderful 
persistence,  although  the  batteries  of  the  third  corps  did 
terrible  execution.  Their  batteries  replied  with  great 
effect,  shelling  and  setting  on  fire  the  Chancellor  mansion,  a 
large  brick  structure  occupied  by  General  Hooker  as 
head-quarters.  The  Union  troops  held  the  position  for 
nearly  an  hour  with  the  bayonet,  and  then  an  order  was 
given  to  fall  back  one  mile  towards  the  river,  where  an- 
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otner  stand  was  made  behind  intrencliments.  This  left 
the  line  of  battle  lying  on  the  edi^e  of  the  woods,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Chancellorsville,  parallel  with 
the  Ely  ford  road  and  crossing'  the  main  road  loading  to 
the  United  States  Ford.  This  line  was  maintained  through 
the  4th.  In  these  movements  General  Berry  was  killed, 
Generals  Devin  and  Mott  wounded. 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  enemy  were  augment- 
ing in  force;  and  as  nothing  had  been  heard  from  Stone- 
man,  it  was  inferred  that  his  expedition  had  failed.  The 
rations  taken  by  the  army  for  eight  days  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  ammunition  was  getting  short,  since 
for  celerity  of  movement  only  the  caissons  had  been 
brought  over  to  supply  the  guns.  The  men  had  taken 
forty  rounds  of  cartridj^-es  in  their  cartouches,  and  forty 
rounds  extra  in  their  knapsacks.  These  mostly  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  One  of  those  heavy  easterly 
storms,  common  to  tiie  month  of  May  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  now  set  in  with  copious  rains,  and  the  river  rose 
rapidly  behind  the  army,  covering  the  fords  and  threaten- 
ing the  pontoon  bridges,  of  which  there  were  three.  The 
rapid  rise  in  the  water  made  it  necessary  to  take  up  one 
to  prolong  the  other  two.  General  Hooker,  under  these 
circumstances,  as  despondent  as  he  was  confident  when  no 
danger  threatened,  called  a  council,  and  a  retreat  was  de- 
cided upon  against  a  majority  of  votes.  The  heavy  guns 
and  wagons  were  sent  over  on  Monday  night,  and  the 
troops  began  to  follow,  the  fifth  corps  covering  the  retreat. 
The  terrible  storm  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  favored 
the'  retreat.  One  by  one  the  various  corps  left  the  in- 
trencliments, filed  to  the  rear,  and  passed  the  river,  stand- 
ing once  more  on  the  north  bink  amid  the  mud  that  had 
so  long  held  Burnside  fast.  The  quantity  of  arms,  muni- 
tions and  stores  abandoned  to  the  enemy  exceeded  the 
losses  resulting  from  any  other  battle.  The  number  of 
wounded  left  behind  was  large,  and  General  Hooker  sent 
over  a  flag  ofiering  to  send  surgeons,  rations  and  juedi- 
cines.  General  Lee  accepted  the  surgeons,  but  declined 
the  rations  and  medicines. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  Sedgwick  had 
formed  an  attack  with  the  sixtli  army  corps  on  the  works 
back  of  Fredericksburg,  held  by  General  Early  with  one 
of  Barksdale's  brigades  of  McLaws'  division.     Directly 
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west,  out  of  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  runs  a  road  to 
Chancellorsville  ;  less  than  a  mile  from  the  main  street  of 
the  town,  this  road  ascends  Marye's  hill,  that,  while  the 
ascent  is  toilsome,  is  not  so  steep  as  to  render  ineflective 
the  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  At  the  summit  is 
Marye's  houBe.  A  road  leaving  Chancellorsville  runs 
soutii  across  the  front  and  right  of  the  hill,  near  its  base. 
The  latter  road  has  a  substantial  stone  wall  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  these  roads,  with  a  little  assistance  from  the 
spade,  had  been  converted  into  excellent  breastworks. 
About  the  centre  of  the  first  wall  was  a  little  house,  which 
made  the  position  the  stronger.  Around  the  hill's  crest 
runs  a  well-constructed  earthwork,  in  which  there  was  one 
large  howitzer.  Both  flanks  of  this  hill  were  completely 
swept  by  the  fire  of  works  of  the  same  character  on  either 
side.  To  the  Union  left  of  this  position  was  an  open 
ploughed  field,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  were  the  stone 
walls.  To  the  right  was  an  open  green  plain,  and  here 
there  were  no  pits  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  so  the  way 
was  clear  to  the  crest,  although  every  inch  of  it  was 
under  fire.  "Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  central  ap- 
proach, which  was  the  road.  Though  at  its  exit  from  the 
town  this  road  is  covered  by  a  few  houses,  it  is  iairly  un- 
der fire  all  the  way,  and  at  the  ascent  of  the  hill  it  is  a 
mere  gulch,  broken  and  stony,  and  an  awful  place  for  men 
to  be  packed  in  under  a  plunging  fire  of  grape  and  canis- 
ter, in  addition  to  the  musketry  fire.  The  right  column 
was  formed  of  the  sixty-first  Pennsylvania  regiment,  Colo- 
nel Spear,  and  the  forty-third  K'ew  York,  Colonel  I3aker. 
It  was  supported  by  two  regiments  in  line,  the  first  Long 
Island,  Colonel  Nelson  Cross,  and  the  eighty-second  Penn- 
sylvania, Major  Bassett.  These  two  regiments  were  part 
of  Shaler's  brigade,  and  Shaler  went  with  them.  The  left 
column  of  attack  was  formed  of  the  seventh  Massachu- 
setts, Colonel  Johns,  and  the  thirty-sixth  New  York, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  "Welsh,  supported  by  the  sixth  Maine 
and  fifth  "Wisconsin  in  line,  and  the  forty-third  New 
York  as  skirmishers  in  the  field  to  the  left.  The  two  col- 
umns numbered  3,000.  The  columns  of  attack  were 
formed  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  3d,  and  advanced  steadily  up 
the  slopes,  which  proved  to  be  very  steep.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  works  they  were  met  with  a  withering  storm 
of  grape  and  musketry,  which  smote  the  heads  of  columns 
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like  a  simoom,  wounding  Colonel  Spear.  On  they  pressed, 
however,  with  firm  step,  while  the  lire  redoubled  upon 
them,  and  finally  their  thinned  ranks  gave  way,  involving 
the  forty-third,  and  they  retired  behind  advancing  sup- 
ports, under  Shaler,  when  they  again  rallied,  and  with 
the  fresh  troops  pressed  over  the  works  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  driving  out  the  enemy  and  capturing  twelve 
guns.  Meantime  in  the  left  column  matters  were  some- 
what the  same.  The  colonel  of  the  Massachusetts  sev- 
enth was  hit,  and  his  regiment  faltered  also,  but  was  rallied 
handsomely  by  Colonel  Walsh,  of  the  thirty-sixth  New 
York,  and  with  those  glorious  fellows  it  went  on  once 
more.  The  supports  in  the  open  plain  drew  the  enemy's 
fire  heavily;  but  they  went  on  steadily  from  the  first,  and 
went  into  the  work  with  the  rest. 

Early  on  the  following  day  (Monday),  Avhile  Hooker 
was  left  in  comparative  repose,  large  masses  of  the  enemy 
reappeared  on  the  heights  east  of  Fredericksburg,  driving 
out  the  small  force  that  held  them.  The  enemy  in  in- 
creasing numbers  pressed  Sedgwick  during  the  day,  cut- 
ting him  up  badly,  and  forcing  him  back  to  the  river, 
near  Banks's  Ford.  His  force  being  far  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  he  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  position, 
which,  however,  he  succeeded  in  doing  until  after  night- 
fall, when  he  made  arrangements  for  the  hazardous  ex- 
periment of  recrossing  the  river  under  fire. 

This  he  successfully  carried  out  between  12  and  2  a.  m., 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  The  enemy  held  positions  with 
their  artillery  raking  the  bridges  over  which  Sedgwick  was 
obliged  to  move  his  men,  necessarily  creating  some  con- 
fusion in  the  ranks  as  the  columns  moved  over,  and 
causing  considerable  loss  of  life. 

They  also  pressed  hotly  upon  his  rear,  when  they  dis- 
covered he  was  retreating,  and  harassed  him  incessantly. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  his  force  over,  but  it  was  terribly 
cut  up,  losing  one  third  its  number. 

The  enemy  at  tlie  same  time  obtained  a  position  on  the 
hills  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  scarcely  two 
miles  below  the  United  States  Ford,  and  commenced  a 
vigorous  sliclling  of  our  trains  lying  posted  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  close  to  the  ford.  Several  men  were 
injured  by  these  shells,  and  one  or  two  killed. 

The   column    of    Stoneman,  on  passing   the  river  at 
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Kelly's  Ford,  was  divided  into  three  columns,  under  Stone- 
man,"^  Averill  and  Buford.  The  main  column  under 
Stoncman  moved  upon  Richmond  by  Louisa  Court-IIouse 
and  Montpelier,  crossing  the  South  Anna  at  Squirrel 
Bridge.  One  of  the  three  columns,  commanded  by  Brig- 
adiei-^General  Averill,  pushed  on  to  Brandy  Station,  where 
it  met  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  drove  them  back  in  a 
short  skirmish.  It  then  pushed  on  to  Culpepper  Court- 
House,  where  Generals  Fitzhugh  and  William  Henry  Lee 
were  found  with  a  rebel  force  of  perhaps  500  cavalry, 
which  fled  precipitately  back  across  Cedar  Mountain. 

At  Culpepper  Court-IIouse  General  Averill  pushed  on 
after  the  retreating  Lees,  following  them  to  Bapidan 
Station,where  they  burned  the  railroad  bridge,  over  which 
they  retreated  after  a  smart  fight,  in  which  they  lost 
Colonel  Rosser  (late  of  the  U.  S.  army),  who  commanded 
one  of  the  brigades.  Our  loss  there  was  inconsiderable, 
and  they  lost  several  killed  besides  Colonel  Bosser,  and  also 
thirty-one  prisoners,  whom  General  Averill  brought  back 
with  him.  The  object  of  AverilFs  expedition  seems  to  have 
been  to  destroy  this  (Bapidan)  bridge,  which  the  enemy  in 
their  panic  did  for  him.  After  proceeding  as  far  as  Orange 
Court-IIouse,  he  returned  with  his  force  to  the  main  army, 
joining  it  at  Chancellorsville  on  Sunda}'.  One  column 
of  Stoneman's  force,  under  General  Buford,  pushed  on 
directly  towards  Gordonsville,  cutting  the  Central  railroad 
between  Gordonsville  and  Cbarlotteville. 

The  column  under  Stoneman  went  forward  to  Hanover 
Court-IIouse,  injuring  some  of  the  bridges,  until  within 
five  miles  of  Richmond,  together  with  a  large  amount  of 
property,  and  causing  great^  alarm  in  and  about  the  Con- 
federate capital,  and  made  good  its  escape  into  the  Federal 
lines  on  the  Peninsula.  Thus  the  general  plan  of  tlie 
cavahy  expedition  was  carried  out,  but  was  barren  of 
results.  It  did  not  interrupt  the  enemy's  communications. 
The  small  force  was  not  only  divided,  but  remained  so  ; 
and  Averill  on  his  return  was  ordered  under  arrest  by 
General  Hooker,  for  not  carrying  out  his  instructions,  and 
opening  communication  with  Stoneman. 

Thus  the  third  experiment  of  an  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond by  way  of  Fredericksburg,  with  an  array  of  120,000 
men  failed,  as  did  that  of  Pope  by  way  of  Gordonsville, 
and  McClellan  by  the  Peninsula'.     Of  that  army  which 
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had  been  so  long  in  preparation,  and  which,  nine  days 
before,  when  it  went  forth  full  of  hope  to  battle,  the  con- 
fident general  had  pronounced  "  the  finest  army  on  this 
planet,"  there  now  remained  in  their  old  quarters,  the 
shattered  reghnents,  the  decimated  batteries,  the  scattered 
trains,  and  the  crowded  hospitals ;  sad  proofs  of  incom- 
petency in  the  commander,  who  had,  indeed,  displayed 
great  courage  in  the  field,  but  so  had  every  solch'er.  If 
courage  is  the  only  requisite  for  a  commander,  every  soldier 
there  was  a  Napoleon  or  a  Cfesar.  The  whole  plan  of 
campaign  seemed  to  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  general, 
a  grasping  a.fter  great  efiiscts  without  comprehending  the 
situation  or  the  means  of  execution.  The  dividing  of  the 
army  was  an  error,  unless  it  was  to  be  combined  in  attack. 
It  was  done  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  did  not  deceive  him 
at  all.  The  enemy,  having  an  inside  line  of  communica- 
tion, held  Sedgwick  in  check,  while  by  a  rapid  flank  march 
he  assaulted  Hooker  on  his  extreme  right,  while  that  gen- 
eral was  expecting  him  on  his  extreme  left.  This  at- 
tack was  made  at  5  p.  m.  on  Monday,  and  the  anxiy  re- 
tired from  its  line  making  every  preparation  for  the  battle 
of  Sunday,  with  the  hazardous  experiment  of  a  forced 
change  of  front  in  face  of  the  enemy.  Sedgwick  did  not 
attack  Fredericksburg  until  10  a,  m.  Sunday,  v/hen  he 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  first  line  after  a  repulse ;  and  in 
attempting  to  communicate  with  Hooker  was  again  re- 
pulsed at  Salem  Church.  At  the  same  time  the  main  army 
retired  to  a  new  third  line  of  defence,  v/hcre  it  did  nothing 
all  day  Monday,  while  the  enemy  had  returned  upon 
Sedgwick  in  full  force  and  destroyed  him,  Hooker  mak- 
ing no  attempt  to  succor  him,  although  the  two  armies  were 
but  four  miles  distant.  Indeed  it  is  related  that  one  soldier 
fought  in  Hooker's  army,  followed  the  enemy,  took  part 
with  Sedgwick,  and  after  his  repulse  returned  to  Hooker. 
General  Hooker  alleged  that  his  left  wing,  or  that  towards 
Sedgwick,  was  not  engaged  at  all.  Had  Stoneman's  cav- 
alry been  with  the  main  army  at  its  accustomed  diity,  the 
surprise  and  defeat  of  the  eleventh  corps  on  the  right  could 
not  have  occurred,  and  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  would  have 
possibly  resulted.  As  it  was,  none  of  the  views  of  General 
Hooker  were  justified  in  the  event.  He  commenced  the 
campaign  to  open  the  road  to  Richmond.  He  intended 
to  surprise  the  enemy,  to  force  him  to  fight  on  his  (Hook- 
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er's)  ground,  to  defeat  him  in  battle,  to  cut  his  communi- 
cation and  capture  his  army.  The  onlj  thing  attained  was 
to  cause  the  enemy  to  fight  on  the  ground  chosen  by  Hooker. 
He  was  not  surprised,  nor  defeated,  nor  captured,  nor  were 
his  lines  cut,  since  he  received  all  his  reinforcements  and 
supplies.  The  grand  result  was  a  severe  check  to  the  Union 
arms  through  the  incompetency  of  the  commander. 

For  downright  pluck,  up  and  down  fighting,  and  deter- 
mination to  conquer,  the  battles  of  the  l^appahannock  out- 
shine those  of  the  Peninsula,  but  will  stand  forth  in  history 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  disregard  of  two  strategic 
rules  of  importance.  A  Napoleon  niight  have  set  them  at 
defiance  and  substituted  his  genius  for  the  natural  law 
which  rules  the  fate  of  battles ;  a  Hooker  attempted  to  do 
so  and  failed,  dragging  down  a  gallant  army,  perhaps 
140,000  strong,  in  the  futile  attempt. 

To  turn  Lee's  left,  he  should  have  concentrated  his  forces 
at  a  point  near  Germania  Mills,  and  instead  of  deploying 
in  line,  should  have  massed  his  men  and  broken  through 
the  opposing  line  by  weight  of  numbers.  The  Confed- 
erates returned  to  the  attack  on  Sunday  and  Monday. 
Hooker  was  forced  to  contract  his  lines  still  farther,  relying 
on  Sedgwick's  left  attack  and  Stoneman's  diversion  as 
a  means  to  extricate  his  army  from  a  false  position.  Sedg- 
wick took  the  first  line  of  intrenchments  in  rear  of  Frede- 
ricksburg at  a  time  when  the  Confederates  had  concentra- 
ted their  troops  on  the  left  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
Hooker's  right  and  driving  him  back  to  the  Ilappahan- 
nock,  and  the  intrenchments  fell,  an  easy  prev,  into  his 
hands ;  but  he  had  scarcely  established  himself  in  them 
and  prepared  to  join  in  the  battle  which  was  raging  to 
his  north-west,  when  Longstreet  came  up  from  Suffolk,  in 
Southern  Virginia,  and  drove  Sedgwick's  army  back  across 
the  Rappahannock.  Hooker's  left  was  thus  uncovered, 
and  the  result  was  no  longer  doubtful.  Longstreet  had 
merely  to  turn  Hooker's  left,  by  advancing  along  the 
plain  v/hich  extends  between  the  hills  behind  Fredericks- 
burg and  the  Eappahannock,  in  rear  of  Hooker's  position. 
This  he  appears  to  have  done  two  miles  below  United  States 
Ford,  and  Hooker  retired  utterly  discomfited.  His  fall 
proves  that  in  his  case  it  was  highly  imprudent  to  divide  his 
army,  still  more  so  to  give  battle  with  a  deep  river  in  his 
rear ;  and  culpable  to  expect  Sedgwick  to  hold  a  position 
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of  great  importance  and  danger  with  a  mere  20,000  men. 
Frederieksbnrg  was  the  key  of  the  position,  and  covered 
Hooker's  left.  Lee  perceived  this  as  soon  as  Hooker's 
plans  were  unfolded,  and  retook  it  the  moment  its  posses- 
sion involved  the  fall  of  Hooker's  army. 

The  seven  divisions  engaged  in  these  battles  nr.mhered 
over  140,000  men.  The  most  severe  loss  was  in  Sedg- 
wick's, 5,955  men.  The  total  loss  was  over  30,000.  It 
was  represented  that  hut  a  small  portion  were  actually  en- 
gaged, hut  every  brigade  contributed  its  quota  to  the  casu- 
alties. The  enemy's  divisions  under  Generals  Ewell,  Early, 
Jackson,  Longstreet,  and  Anderson,  and  the  two  Hills,  with 
the  cavalry  of  General  Stuart,  were  engaged,  and  were 
well  supplied  with  ammunition  and  food.  Their  loss  was 
heavy — reported  at  20,000.  Among  the  Federal  killed  were 
Major-General  Berry,*  who  died  gallantly  leading  his  men 
in  a  repulse  of  the  enemy  on  Sunday  night :  also  General 
Whipple,  who  was  shot  by  one  of  the  enemy's  sharpshoot- 
ers. The  enemy  had  to  deplore  General  Jackson  (Stone 
wall),  who  lost  his  left  arm  on  Saturday,  and  to  that  accident 


*  Major-General  Hiram  Gregory  Berry,  of  the  United  States  Volunteer?; 
was  born  in  Thomaston  (now  Rockland),  Maine,  August  27,  1824.  He  was 
a  carpenter  some  years,  and  afterward  engaged  in  navigation.  Served  in  the 
State  legislature ;  was  mayor  of  Rockland ;  and  held  various  ofBces  in  the 
Maine  militia.  Under  the  call  for  troops  in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  was  made 
colonel  of  the  fourth  Maine  volunteers,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  where  it  fought  in  Acting  General  Howard's  brigade.  Subsequently  the 
command  was  in  one  of  the  brigades  commanded  by  General  Sedgwick.  The 
regiment  was  afterward  transferred  to  General  Birney's  brigade,  and  in  Hamil- 
ton's division  participated  in  the  siege  of  Yorktowu.  Upon  General  Kearney's 
taking  command  of  tlie  division.  Colonel  Berry,  who  had  been  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  on  the  4th  of  April,  1802,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  third  brigade  of  Heintzelman's  army  corps,  which  change  separated  him 
from  his  regiment.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  June  1,  1862, 
and  the  Seven  Days'  battles,  June  25th  to  July  Is-t.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
General  Berry  moved  v/ith  his  brigade  to  Torktown,  and  thence  to  Alexan- 
dria; thence  by  rail  to  Warrcnton  Junction,  from  which  point  they  marched 
to  the  Rappahannock,  and  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  August  participated  with 
Kearney's  division  in  the  battles  of  Manassas  or  Second  Bull  Run.  Septem- 
ber 1st  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  where  Kearney  lost  his  life. 
At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862,  General  Berry's  brig- 
ade of  the  third  army  corps  drove  back  a  rebel  force,  thereby  saving  a  good 
portion  of  Birney's  division  from  harm.  General  Berry  was  nominated  by 
the  President  major-general  of  volunteers  in  January,  18G:;,  with  rank  from 
November  29,  1862;  was  renominated  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  confirmed 
March  9,  1863.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  second  division  of  the 
third  army  corps,  under  General  Sickles,  and  in  that  position  fell  at  the 
bead  of  his  command,  near  Chancellorsville. 
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was  ascribed  tlie  diminished  vigor  of  the  enemy's  attacks 
during  the  remainder  of  the  battles.  The  loss  of  General 
Jackson,  who  had  earned  the  foremost  military  reputation 
of  the  war,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Confederate  cause,  and 
one  for  v.^hich  the  victory  illy  compensated. 
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After  tlie  return  of  the  army  of  tlie  Potomac  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  from  the  fatal  day  of 
Chancellorsville,  early  in  May,  a  state  of  apparent  quiet 
remained.  The  army  of  Hooker  was  largely  composed  of 
nine  months  and  two  years  men,  whose  time  had  expired  in 
June,  and  as  yet  no  means  had  been  taken  by  the  Federal 
government  to  supply  their  places  under  the  Conscription 
law  which  had  passed  Congress  in  February.  The  act 
itself  was  far  from  popular,  but  its  enemies  made  the  most 
strenuous  objections  to  the  clause  which  permitted  a  con- 
script to  buy  off  for  a  sum  of  $300.  This,  and  other 
reasons  connected  with  the  enrollment,  prevented  any 
speedy  arrangements  for  the  procurement  of  men ;  and  as 
the  month  of  June  approached,  the  beaten  army  of  Hooker 
was  about  to  be  depleted  by  the  return  home  of  men  who 
had  served  sufiicient  time  to  have  learned  their  duties. 
The  army  retained  its  position  on  the  Eappahannock,  and 
the  public  v/ere  amused  with  statements  that  Hooker  was 
about,  by  some  mysterious  means,  to  resume  the  offensive. 

The  anxiety  of  Hooker  to  gain  some. information  of  the 
enemy  induced  him  to  order  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  in 
force  on  tlie  9th,  on  which  day  Pleasanton's  seven  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  six  batteries,  and  10,000  cavalry -CTossed 
the  Rappahannock  simultaneousl}''  at  Beverly's  and  Kelley's 
Fords  and  at  intermediate  places,  about  daylight,  both  of  the 
main  columns  pushing  forward  toward  Brandy  Station,  five 
miles  below  Culpepper  Court-House,  with  the  design  of 
getting  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  was  between  the  Court- 
48 
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Hoase  and  Station.  Tlioy  captured  his  pickets,  and  thus 
prevented  early  intelligence  of  the  movements  being  re- 
ported to  the  enemy. 

At  7  o'clock  the  enemy  were  encountered, 'mider  Gene- 
ral Stuart,  with  Generals  W.  R.  Lee's,  Hampton  Legion, 
Jones'  and  Robertson's  brigades,  with  the  Beauregard 
battery  from  Lynchburg,  and  one  other  company  of  artil- 
lery.    The  total  force  numbered  about  four  thousand. 

After  a  severe  hght,  the  objects  being  attained,  General 
Pleasanton  recalled  his  troops  across  the  Ra])pahannock, 
at  Beverly's  Ford.  In  this  battle  the  value  of  the  cavalry 
arm,  as  compared  Avith  the  same  of  the  enemy,  was  well 
sustained. 

The  Confederate  commander  issued  the  following  order : 

"general  ordek,  no.  24. 
"IIead-Quartep.s,  Oavaley  Division,  Junelo,  18G3. 

"  The  Major-General  Commanding  congratulates  the  cavalry  of  the 
Army  of  jS'orthern  Virginia  npon  the  victory  of  Fleetwood,  achieved, 
under  Providence,  hy  the  prowess  of  their  arms,  on  tlie  9th  instant. 

"  Comrades  !  Two  divisions  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  artillery, 
escorted  by  a  strong  force  of  infantry,  'tested  your  metal,'  and 
found  it  proof  steel.  Your  sabre  blows,  inflicted  on  that  glorious 
day,  have  taught  tliem  again  the  weight  of  Soutliern  vengeance. 

"  You  confronted,  v/ith  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  alone,  this  force, 
held  the  infantry  in  check,  routed  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  capturing 
three  pieces  of  the  latter  v/ithout  losing  a  gun,  and  added  sis  flags  to 
the  trophies  of  the  nation,  besides  inflicting  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing,  at  least  double  our  own,  causing  the  entire  force  to 
retire  beyond  the  Eappahannock. 

"  Nothing  but  the  enemy's  infantry,  strongly  posted  in  the  woods, 
saved  his  cavalry  from  capture  or  annihilation.  An  act  of  rashness 
on  his  part  was  severely  punished  by  rout  and  the  loss  of  his  artillery. 

"  With  an  abiding  faith  in  the  God  of  battles,  and  a  £rm  reliance 
on  the  sabre,  your  successes  will  continue.  Let  tiie  example  and 
heroism  of  our  lamented  fallen  comrades  prompt  us  to  renev/ed  vigi- 
lance, and  inspire  us  with  devotion  to  duty. 

"J.  E.  B.  Stuakt,  Major- General  Commanding,'''' 

The  chief  duty  of  tlie  army  of  the  Potomac,  as  ever, 
seemed  to  be  to  remain  as  a  curtain  between  the  enemy 
and  the  national  capital.  Fortress  Monroe  Avas  held  by 
General  Dix  with  a  force  of  20,000  men,  General  Wool 
having  been  transferred  to  the  military  district  of  ISTew 
York  and  the  East ;  General  Schenck  was  in  command  at 
Baltimore,  where  he  had  been  Rince  the  breaking  up  of 
Fremont's  corps,  and  General  Milroy  was  under  his  orders, 
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holding  Winchester  with  12,000  men.     This  position,  for 
some  reason,  Mikoy  held  in  spite  of  reiterated  orders. 

As  far  back  as  the  previons  I-Tovember,  General  Cullum, 
chief  of  General  Halleck's  staff,  was  sent  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  works  at  Winchester,  and 
his  report  was,  not  merely  that  the  works  were  indefen- 
sible from  bad  location  ^6; v?<3/  but  the  place  itself  required 
no  works,  and  ought  to  have  no  heavy  garrison,  it  being 
merely,  in  General  CuUum's  own  phrase,  "  an  eye  of  the 
ITational  army  looking  down  the  Shenandoah  Yalley;" 
an  advanced  outpost,  from  which  information  could  be 
communicated  at  an  early  moment  to  Harper's  Ferry  of 
any  advance  of  the  enemy  in  tliis  direction.  It  was  upon 
this  report  General  Halleck  advised  General  Schenck  to 
withdraw  all  forces  from  Winchester,  leaving  there  merely 
strong  cavalry  pickets  to  act  as  scouts  and  -v'idettes ;  and 
later,  when  the  advance  of  Lee  from  Fredericksburg  became 
known,  this  advice  took  the  forai  of  a  peremptory  order  for 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  G-eneral  Milroy's  forces. 

These  two  officers,  Schenck  and  Milroy,  were  both  politi- 
cal appointments,  made  under  the  same  pressure  of  which 
the  President  complained  to  General  McClellan,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  take  from  him  Blenker's  division  for  the 
Mountain  department. 

This  being  the  position  of  the  Federal  forces.  General 
Lee  having  profited  by  the  immense  spoils  of  the  field  of 
Chancellorsville,  had  recruited  and  supplied  his  army,  and 
was  ready  to  execute  his  long-cherished  project  of  an  inva- 
sion of  the  JSTorth,  This  movement  was  commenced  about 
the  9th  J  une,  by  the  corps  of  General  Ewell,  up  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  for  the  seizure  of  Milroy,  against 
whose  conduct  the  loudest  complaints  had  been  raised, 
and  who  had  been  outlawed  by  the  proclamation  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  against  the  officers  of  Pope.  The  march  of 
Ewell  was  remarkable  for  its  celerity  and  success.  The 
distance  from  Fredericksburg  to  Winchester  is  ninety 
miles,  through  a  densely  peopled  region.  And  yet  so 
odious  had  Milroy  made  the  Union  cause,  that  not  an 
individual  could  be  found  in  all  that  distance,  to  warn 
him  of  the  approaching  foe,  who  surprised  and  drove  in 
his  advanced  guard.  While  Hooker  remained  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  enemy's  movement  around  his  left  flank, 
Ewell  had  struck  tliis  important  blow.     Right  across  the 
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State  ot  Ylrginia,  starting  from  tlie  Potomac  at  Ilai-per's 
Ferry,  and  running  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the 
southern  limit  of  the  State,  stretches  the  Blue  Eidge  of 
mountains,  intersected  by  infrequent  roads  or  "gaps," 
througli  which  alone  it  is  possible  for  armies  to  penetrate. 
Upoii"the  possession  of  these  gaps  depended  the  n^.astcry 
of  the  situation,  as  General  Lee's  army  edged  oil'  from 
Fredericksburg  towards  "Winchester.  If  he  had  moved  off 
prematurely  from  Culpepper  Court-IIouso  and  seized  these 

faps,  Genei'al  Ewell's  mission  against  the  force  of  General 
lilroy  at  Winchester  would  have  been  frustrated,  as  Gen- 
eral ililroy  would  have  heard  that  the  whole  arniy  was 
moving,  and  would  have  slipped  off  to  Harper's  Ferry.  If, 
after  General  Ewell  had  struck  his  blov/  at  Winchester, 
General  Lee  had  been  slow  about  sei;:ing  the  gaps,  he 
might  have  exposed  himself  and  General  Ewell  to  great 
danger,  if  General  Hooker,  acting  promptly,  had  seized 
the  gaps,  and  interposed  betv/cen  Lee  and  Ev/ell. 

As  it  was,  the  march  of  General  Ev»'ell  against  Win- 
chester was  swift,  silent,  and  successful ;  the  occupation  of 
the  three  great  gaps  in  the  mountain  range  was  timed  to 
a  minute. 

When  General  Hooker  at  last  became  aware  of  a  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  he  started  oil'  a  body  of  his  cavahy  to 
race  for  the  possession  of  the  northernmost  road  through 
Snicker's  Gap.  They  found  General  Fitzhugh  Lee 
already  in  possession,  and  behind  him  one  of  the  finest 
infantry  divisions  in  the  Confederate  army.  In  vain  did 
the  Federal  cavahy,  under  General  Pleasanton,  race  for 
possession  of  the  next,  or  Ashby's  Gap,  supported  hj  a 
large  body  of  artillery  and  infantry.  There  they  found 
General  Stuart  and  his  cavalry  throv.-n  out  in  advance  of 
the  gap  at  Aldie,  and  here,  on  the  ITth  and  19th  instant, 
there  were  fierce  skirmishes. 

But  the  blow  had  been  struck  at  Milroy,  and  Leo  was 
anxious  to  draw  a  Union  force  into  the  gap,  in  v/hich, 
however,  he  did  not  succeed.  At  Chester's  Gap,  tlie  road 
which  traverses  the  mountain  near  Front  Royal  v/as  seized 
by  General  A.  P.  Hill,  and  with  these  three  gaps  in  his 
possession,  General  Lee  could  hold  them  with  insignifi- 
cant bodies  of  men,  and  beliind  the  screen  of  the  moun- 
tains mana2u\Te,  unseen  by  and  beyond  the  reach  of  Gen- 
eral Hooker. 
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Meantime  Ewell  had  come  upon  Mikoy,  and  surround- 
ed WincliGster  before  lie  liad  been  warned  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy.  Although  he  had  three  cavalry  regiments, 
the  first  New  York,  thirtieth  Pcnnsjdvania,  and  third 
Virginia  stationed  at  Berryville.  On  the  13th  the  Union 
pickets  were  driven  into  the  town,  the  enemy  surrounding 
the  place,  and  carrying  the  intrenchments  by  assault. 
Gen'eral  Milroy  and  his  troops  retired  into  t\yo  large 
forts  in  rear  of  the  town.  He  intimated  that  unless  he 
was  allowed  to  march  out  with  his  stores,  &c.,  he  would 
burn  the  town.  It  was  replied  that  in  the  event  of  such  an 
attempt  there  would  be  no  quarter  given.  General  Milroy 
then  abandoned  his  army  and  fled  in  the  dress  of  a  civilian. 
All  his  guns,  arms,  munitions  and  immense  stores  were  aban- 
doned to  the  enemy.  The  road  by  which  Milroy  escaped 
was  held  by  the  Confederates  under  Johnson.  About 
3,000  troops,  abandoned  by  Milroy,  were  captured  near 
Martinsburg  by  General  Rhodes,  altogether  about  5,000 
prisoners,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  between  100  and  200 
wagons,  large  commissary,  clothing,  and  metlical  stores, 
and  about  400  horses  (the  rest  having  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  aiding  the  ilight  of  the  troops)  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates  in  the  town  of  AVinchester. 

A  small  portion  of  Milroy's  command  fled  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  held  by  General  Tyler.  General  Evrell  pushed  on 
to  Boonesborough,  in  Maryland,  where  he  remained  for 
some  days,  while  his  cavalry,  under  Jenkins  and  Imboden, 
were  collecting  forage  and  all  manner  of  provisions. 

Meantime  General  Hooker,  on  becoming  convinced  that 
the  enemy  in  his  front  were  moving  towards  the  vallej', 
sent  forward  the  sixth  corps,  which  had  occnpied  the  river 
below  Fredericksburg.  Belle  Plain  and  Aquia  Creek  were 
evacuated  and  the  property  destroyed.  The  wounded 
and  sick  were  sent  to  Washington.  The  sixth  corps 
arrived  at  Dumfries  on  the  night  of  the  l-ith,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  army  held  the  Kappahannock  from  Banks's 
to  Kelley's  Ford.  Tlie  Union  commander  was  entirely 
in  doubt  in  respect  to  the  movements  of  Lee's  army.  The 
day  Ewell  occupied  Boonesborough,  Hooker's  head-quar- 
ters left  Falmouth.  When  the  news  reached  him  that 
the  enemy  had  actually  crossed  the  Potomac,  he  put  his 
columns  in  rapid  motion  for  the  north,  and  with  as  much 
secrecy  as  possible. 
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On  the  2Tth,  the  head-quarters,  by  a  long  and  forced 
march  in  the  most  intense  heat,  reached  Fredericksburg, 
which  had  just  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Daring 
the  march,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  92*^  to  98^  in 
the  shade,  the  soldiers  suiiered  severely,  there  being  re- 
ported more  than  1,000  cases  of  sun-stroke.  The  route  was 
very  trying  to  the  Union  troops.  Marching,  as  were  the 
Confederates,  along  the  Blue  Kidge,  they  found  abundant 
springs  of  cool  and  excellent  limestone  water,  whereas  the 
march  of  the  Union  troops  was  over  one  of  the  thirstiest 
plains  in  Virginia — a  district  which,  in  the  previous  year, 
retarded  the  troops  of  Stonewall  Jackson  for  several  days, 
and  delayed  the  discomfiture  of  General  Pope,  and  which 
took  ample  toll  from  the  host  of  General  Hooker. 

Accordingly,  the  two  armies  moving  north  attained 
their  destinations  in  different  condition.  That  of  Lee 
crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  25th,  in  better  condition  than 
it  had  been  for  months,  and  two  days  after  the  attenuated 
army  of  Hooker  got  to  Fredericksburg,  almost  exhausted 
v;ith  fatigue. 

On  the  advance  of  the  enemy  up  the  valley,  the  greatest 
consternation  was  produced  at  Washington  as  well  as  in 
Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Philadel- 
phia. There  had  been  some  steps  taken  towards  obtaining; 
men  under  the  Conscription  law  passed  at  the  previous 
session  of  Congress,  but  the  exigency  of  an  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania  was  too  pressing  to  allow  of  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  conscription.  The  President,  therefore,  on  the 
15th,  issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

BY   THE   PRESIDENT   OF    THE   UNITED    STATES    OF   AMEKICA. 
"a   rEOCLAMATIOISr. 

""WAsnixGTOiN',  j-ujze  15,  1863. 

"  Whereas,  the  armed  insurrectionary  combinations  now  existing 
in  several  of  the  States  are  threatening  to  make  inroads  into  the 
States  of  Maryland,  "Western  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  re- 
quiring immediately  an  additional  military  force  for  the  service  of 
the  United  States ; 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  tlie  United 
States  and  Oommander-in-Chiof  of  the  arrny  and  navy  thereof,  and 
of  the  miUtia  of  the  several  States  when  caUed  into  actual  service,  do 
hereby  call  into  the  service  of  tl)^  Uuited  States  ono  hundred  thou- 
sand n^ilitia,  from  the  States  following,  namely: 

"  From  the  State  of  Maryland,  ten'thou^.and. 

"From  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  fifty  thousand. 
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"  From  the  State  of  Ohio,  thirty  thousand. 

"  From  tlie  State  of  "Western  Virginia,  ten  thousand. 

"  To  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  forthwith, 
and  to  serve  for  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  sucli  mus- 
ter into  said  service,  unless  sooner  discharged;  to  be  mustered  in  as 
infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  in  proportions  which  will  be  made 
known  through  the  war  department,  which  department  will  also 
designate  the  several  places  of  rendezvous. 

"  These  militia  are  to  be  organized  according  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  voluRteer  service,  and  such  orders  as  may  hereafter  bo 
issued. 

''  The  States  aforesaid  will  be  respectively  credited  under  the  En- 
rollment Act  for  the  militia  service  rendered  under  this  proclamation. 

"  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  15th  day  June,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1863,  and  of  the  United  States,  the  87th. 

"  (Signed)  Abkaham  Lixcolx. 

"By  the  President.  . 

"William  II.  Skwasd,  Secretary/  of  State.'''' 

On  the  same  clay,  tlie  governor  of  Pennsylvania  issued  a 
proclamation,  calling  npon  all  citizens  "capable  of  bearing 
arms  to  enroll  themselves  in  military  organizations,  and  to 
encourage  all  others  to  give  aid  and  assistance  to  the  efforts 
which  will  be  put  forth  for  the  protection  of  the  State 
and  the  salvation  of  our  common  country ;  who  love  lib- 
erty and  are  mindful  of  tlie  history  and  traditions  of  their 
revolutionary  fathers,  and  who  feel  tliat  it  is  a  sacred 
ckity  to  guard  and  maintain  the  free  institutions  of  our 
country." 

The  State  of  jSTew  York  mtiS  immediately  called  upon  for 
20,000  troops,  and  on  the  same  day,  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
seventy -first  regiments  left  'New  York  for  Pennsylvania,  fol- 
lowed promptly  by  troops  from  other  States.  At  the  call 
of  the  President  in  the  regular  way  for  men,  the  troops 
crowded  to  the  front  with  an  enthusiasm  nowise  diminished 
from  the  first  burst  of  popular  fervor  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  greatest  exertions  were  made  to  remove  the 
public  property  from  Ilarrisburg,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
point  of  attack.  On  the  ISth"  June,  General  Heintzel- 
man,  from  Washington,  wrote  to  Governor  Curtin  that 
Stuart's  cavalry  might  be  expected  in  Ilarrisburg  on  the 
IGth.  The  State  property  was  packed  up  aud  means 
taken  to  remove  the  archives.  The  same  fears  were  en- 
tertained for  Baltimore  and  AVashiugton,  and  some  of  the 
foreign  ministers  ordered  their  national  vessels  from  New 
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York  round  to  the  Potomac  to  secure  the  archives  of 
the  embassies. 

The  plans  of  the  enemy  in  the  mean  time  were  matters 
of  great  doubt  and  mjsterj,  and  the  alarm  was  in  propor- 
tion to-  the  mystery. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  his  plans  depended  for  their 
full  development  upon  the  success  of  his  movements. 

By  the  capture  of  "Winchester  he  had  acquirea  a.  Mist 
amount  of  ammunition  and  supplies.  His  army  was  com- 
posed of  three  corps  of  some  30,000  men  each,  under  Hill, 
Longstreet,  and  Ewell  respectively,  with  a  cavalry  force 
under  Stuart,  which  menaced  "Washington  south  of  the 
Potomac.  In  throwing  this  force  across  the  Potomac,  it 
became  necessary  to  depend  upon  the  country  for  supplies, 
and  upon  victory  for  ammimition,  since  with  each  mile  of 
advance  the  difficulty  of  q|)mmunication  became  greater. 
Accordingly  General  Lee  left  Winchester  with  120  rounds 
for  each  man. 

The  actual  crossing  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  effected 
by  Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet  at  Williamsport  on  the 
25th,  and  by  various  divisions  of  the  Confederate  army  at 
the  same  point,  and  at  Shepherdstown  about  the  same 
date,  had  in  it  much  of  the  enthusiasm  which  accompanied 
the  entry  of  the  Confederates  into  Maryland  before  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg.  It  was  then  the  impression  of  the 
Southern  army  that  they  were  entering  into  the  friendly 
State  of  Maryland,  ground  down  under  the  iron  heel  of  a 
desj)otic  government,  and  anxious  and  willing,  upon  the 
first  opportunity,  to  arise  and  burst  its  bonds.  But  the 
unmistakable  sympathy  of  Ilagerstown,  Boonsborough, 
Sharpsburg,  and  other  small  towns  in  Western  Maryland 
with  the  Union,  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the  women  at  the 
expense  of  the  rebels,  taught  the  latter  to  expect  in  the 
western  counties  of  Maryland  no  more  aid  a,nd  comfort. 

The  march  continued  Avith  celerity,  and  the  advance 
reached  Chambersburg  June  2T,  when  the  following  pro- 
clamation was  issued  :     •  -.-^ 

"  GENERAL  OEDEr.,  NO.  73. 
"  UsAD-QUAQTEr.S,  AeMT  OF  NOETnEnN  ViEGISIA, 

"  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  June  27. 
"  Tlic  Commanding  General  has  observed  Avith  marked  satisfaction 
tlie  conduct  of  the  troops  on  the  march,  and  confidently  anticipates 
results  commensurate  with  the  high  spirit  they  have  manifested.    No 
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troops  could  have  displayed  greater  fortitude  or  better  performed  the 
arduous  marches  of  the  past  ten  days.  Their  conduct  in  other 
respects  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  in  keeping  with  their  charac- 
ter as  soldiers,  and  entitles  them  to  approbation  and  praise. 

"There  have, however,  been  instances  of  forgetfiilness  on  the  part 
of  some,  that  they  have  in  keeping  the  yet  unsullied  reputation  of  the 
army,  and  that  the  duties  exacted  of  us  by  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity are  not  less  obligatory  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  than  our  own. 

"The  Commanding  General  considers  that  no  greater  disgrace  could 
befall  the  army,  and  through  it  our  whole  people,  than  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  barbarous  outrages  upon  the  innocent  and  defenceless, 
and  the  wanton  destruction  of  private  property,  that  have  marked 
the  course  of  the  enemy  in  our  own  country.  Such  proceedings  not 
only  disgrace  the  perpetrators,  and  all  connected  with  them,  but  are 
subversive  of  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  dostruct- 
ivi)  of  the  ends  of  our  present  movement.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  make  war  only  upon  armed  men,  and  that  we  cannot  take 
vengeance  for  the  Avrongs  our  people  have  suffered  without  lowering 
ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  all  whose  abhorrence  has  been  excited  by  the 
atrocities  of  our  enemy,  and  offending  against  Him  to  whom  ven- 
geance belongeth,  without  Avhose  favor  and  support  our  efforts  must 
all  prove  in  vain. 

"  The  Commanding  General,  therefore,  earnestly  exhorts  the  troops 
to  abstain,  witli  the  most  scrupulous  care,  from  unnecessary  or  wan- 
ton injury  to  private  property ;  and  he  enjoins  upon  all  officers  to 
arrest  and  bring  to  summary  punishment  all  who  shall  in  any  way 
offend  against  the  orders  on  this  subject. 

"  E.  E.  Lee,  (?i5?icm^." 

On  tlie  same  day  on  wliicli  General  Lee  thus  inaugu- 
rated his  entry  into  Pennsylvania,  Hooker's  army  hur- 
riedly entered  Frederick,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
enemy's  pickets ;  and  on  the  following  day  Colonel  liardie 
arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  by 
special  train  from  Washington,  as  a  bearer  of  despatches, 
relieving  General  Hooker  from  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  appointing  Major-General  Meade, 
commanding  the  fifth  corps,  his  successor.  Soon  after  the 
reception  of  the  orders  at  head-quarters,  General  Hooker 
issued  the  following  address :     •     . 

"  IlEAD-QtrAETEES,  AeMY  OF  THE  PoTOMAC, 

"Feedeeick,  Md.,  June  23,  1863. 
"In  conformity  with  the  orders  of  the  War  Department,  dated 
June  27,  18G3,  I  relinquish  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. It  is  transferred  to  Major-General  George  G.  Meade,  a  bravo 
and  accomplished  officer,  who  lias  nobly  earned  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  army  on  many  a  well-fouglit  field.  Impressed  with  the 
belief  that  my  usefulness  as  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac is  impaired,  I  part  from  it,  yet  not  without  the  deepest  emotion. 
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The  sorrow  of  parting  with  the  comrades  of  sO  many  battles  is 
relieved  by  the  conviction  that  the  courage  and  devotion  of  this  ar- 
my will  never  cease  ;  that  it  will  yield  to  my  successor,  as  it  has  to 
me,  a  willing  and  hearty  support.  Witli  the  earnest  prayer  that  the 
triumph  of  its  arms  may  bring  successes  worthy  of  it  and  the  nation, 
I  bid  it  farewell. 

"Joseph  IIookee,  Majyr- General. 
"S.  F.  Bagstow,  Acting  Adjutant- General^ 

General  Hooker  immediately  left,  and  General  Meade 
assumed  command  in  tlie  following  addi'ess : 

"  Head-Quacters,  Auirr  of  the  Potomac, 
''June  28,  1863. 

'•  By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  hereby  as- 
sume command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  As  a  soldier,  in  obey- 
ing this  order,  an  order  totally  unexpected  and  nnsolicited,  I  have 
no  promises  or  pledges  to  make.  The  country  looks  to  this  anny  to 
relieve  it  from  the  devastation  and  disgrace  of  a  hostile  invasion. 
Whatever  fatigues  and  sacrifices  we  may  be  called  upon  to  undergo, 
let  us  have  in  view  constantly  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved, 
and  let  each  man  determine  to  do  his  duty,  leaving  to  an  all-control- 
ling Providence  the  decision  of  the  contest.  It  is  with  just  diffidence 
that  I  relieve  in  the  command  of  this  army,  an  eminent  and  accom- 
plished soldier,  whose  name  must  ever  appear  conspicuous  in  the  his- 
tory of  its  achievements ;  but  I  rely  upon  the  hearty  support  of  my 
companions  in  arms  to  assist  me  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
important  trust  which  has  been  confided  to  me. 

"Geoege  G.  Meade,  Major-General  commanding. 

"S.  F.  Bakstow,  Assistant  Adjutant- General.'''' 

The  enemy  continned  his  forward  movement,  but  liis 
cavalry,  which  was  very  numerons,  made  demonstrations 
in  various  directions,  collecting  cattle  and  such  drugs  and 
merchandise  as  were  most  useful  to  him.  A  march  in  the 
direction  of  Pittsburg  caused  great  excitement  in  that  city. 
Business  was  suspended,  and  the  citizens  turned  out  to 
work  on  the  defences.  General  Ewell,  in  command  of  the 
second  corj^s  of  the  Confederate  army,  swept  on  to  Carlisle, 
and  thence  i^roeeeded  eastward  towards  York,  where  he 
cut  the  railroad  which  connects  Harrisburg  and  "Washing- 
ton. Chambersburg  was  occupied,  and  many  supplies 
drawn  thence.  The  cavalry  under  General  Earley  entered 
York  and  levied  a  contribution  of  $100,000  upon  the 
place.     He  then  issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

GENERAL    EARLEY   TO    THE    PEOPLE    OF    YORK. 
"  To  the  Citi^icns  of  York  : 
"  I  have  abstained  from  burning  the  railroad  bridges  and  car  shops 
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in  your  town  because,  after  examination,  I  am  satisfied  the  safety  of 
the  town  would  be  endangered;  andactius:  in  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
which  has  ever  characterized  my  government  and  its  military  autlior- 
ities,  I  do  not  desire  to  involve  the  innocent  in  the  same  punishment 
with  the  guilty.  Had  I  applied  the  torch  without  regard  to  conse- 
o^uenccs,  I  Avould  have  then  pursued  a  course  that  would  have  been 
fully  vindicated  as  an  act  of  just  retalliation  for  the  authorized  acts 
of  barbarity  perpetrated  by  your  own  army  on  our  soil ;  but  we  do 
not  war  upon  women  and  children;  and  I  trust  the  treatment  you 
have  met  with  at  the  hands  of  my  soldiers  will  open  your  eyes  to  tlio 
odious  tyranny  under  which  it  is  apparent  to  all  you  are  yourselves 
groaning 

"J.  A.  Eaelet, 
^'- Major- General  C.  S.  .4." 

The  designs  of  tlie  enemy  still  remained  a  mystery,  and 
tliis  fact  gave  rise  to  many  fears.  It  was  surmised  that  lie 
intended  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Susquehannah,  occupying 
Baltimore  and  reducing  "Washington.  But  there  were 
many  who  supposed  the  sacking  of  Philadelphia  was,  if 
not  the  main  object,  a  collateral  design  of  the  invasion. 
On  the  2L)th,  the  mayor  issued  the  following  proclama.- 
tion : 

PEOGLAMATION   FROM   THE   MAYOR. 
TO   ARilS  !  !  ! 

"  Office  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City  o?  [ 
PniLAUELrniA,  Jan.i  29,  1S03.        J 
"  Citizens  of  Philadelphia  : 

"  One  more  appeal  is  made  to  you  in  the  name  of  duty  and  o^' 
manhood.  \ 

"  You  can  close  your  eyes  no  longer  to  the  startling  danger  an.d 
disgrace  which  hang  over  your  State  and  city.  The  foot  of  the  rebel 
is  already  at  the  gates  of  your  capital,  and  unless  you  arouse  to  inV 
stant  action,  it  may  in  a  few  da,ys  hence  cross  your  own  threshold. 

"  There  is  yet  time  to  prepare  for  defence.  You  number  more  than 
fifty  thousand  able-bodied  men ;  the  means  to  arm  and  equip  your- 
selves are  at  hand. 

"  Close  your  manufactories,  workshops  and  stores,  before  the  stern 
necessity  for  common  safety  makes  it  obligatory.  Assemble  your- 
selves forthwith  for  organization  and  drill.  Come  ready  to  devote 
yourselves  to  the  protection  of  your  homes  until  your  services  shall 
be  no  longer  needed.  Spurn  from  you  those  who  would  delude  you 
to  inactivity  or  disaflection.  Their  tongues  and  hearts  are  more  Mse 
and  hateful  than  even  the  invaders  of  your  soil.  Let  no  man  refuse 
to  arm  who  will  not  be  able  to  justify  himself  before  man  and  God 
in  sight  of  a  desolated  hearth  or  of  a  dishonored  family. 

"Alexander  Henry, 
"  Mayor  of  Philadelphia.''^  - 

Meantime  the  chanGre  in  the  command  of  the  Union 
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army  decided  General  Lee  to  turn  his  face  eastward,  and 
confront  the  only  formidable  enemy  which  he  had  to  fear. 
General  Evrell,  recalled  from  York,  shaped  his  course 
southward  and  westward  towards  Gettysburg  to  join  the 
army  of  General  Lee  in  its  advance  over  the  South  Moun- 
tain, and  to  constitute  the  left  wing  of  that  army.  Gen- 
eral Stuart  made  his  way  out  of  Virginia,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Georgetown,  where  he  captured  130 
wagons,  with  six  horses  or  mules  apiece,  and  100  spare 
horses  attached  as  supernumeraries.  In  his  passage  through 
Maryland,  he  cut  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
joined  General  Ewell  on  the  extreme  Confederate  left. 

General  Meade,  on  taking  command  of  the  army,  which 
was  situated  at  Fredericksburg,  immediately  ordered  an 
advance  towards  Gett^^sburg,  which  point  intercepted  the 
communication 'of  Ewell,  who  commanded  Jackson's  old 
corps,  and  who  was  at  York,  with  A.  P.  Hill  and  Long- 
street,  who  were  at  South  Mountain.  The  first  corps, 
Reynolds,  and  the  eleventh  corps,  Howard,  proceeded 
due  north  and  encamped  at  Emmitsburg.  The  second  and 
twelfth  corps  followed  in  the  same  direction.  At  half-past 
10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  July,  the  advance  of 
Reynolds,  being  the  first  division  nnder  Wadsworth,  met 
the  enemy  in  a  wood  about  four  miles  west  of  Gettysburg. 
This  meeting,  which  led  to  a  terrible  engagement,  seems 
to  have  been  a  surprise  to  both  parties.  The  exact  where- 
abouts of  the  enemy  Vv'^as  not  known  to  General  Meade, 
and  General  Lee  was  unaware  of  the  rapid  northerly  march 
of  the  Union  troops  which  brought  them  in  his  front  when 
he  supposed  them  much  nearer  to  Washington.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  corps  of  Ewell  was  moving  south  from 
Carlisle,  which  was,  on  his  departure,  occupied  by  the 
sixth  corps,  tov/ards  Gettysburg,  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  July.  At  the  same  time,  A.  P.  Ilill,  followed  by 
Longstreet,  had  left  the  top  of  the  South  Mountain  early 
in  the  morning,  and  were  emerging  from  the  Mountain 
gorge  at  the  moment  that  the  guns  of  Rhodes  and  Earley, 
the  advance  division  of  Ewell,  opened  upon  the  Federal 
troops.  Ileth's  division  of  Hill's  corps  immediately  ad- 
vanced on  Ewell's  right,  while  on  the  Union  side,  Robin- 
sou's  division  took  ground  on  Wadsworth's  right,  and 
Doubleday  on  the  left.  These  troops  received  the  onslaught 
of  Heth,  standing  their  ground  firmly,  until  General  Rej- 
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nolds  finding  that  liis  artillery  was  not  properly  posted, 
rode  to  tlie  front  in  search  of  a  more  effective  position. 
Here  he  fell,  pierced  by  a  number  of  balls,  into  the  arms  of 
his  acting-adjutant,  Captain  Bond.  Major-General  Dou- 
bleday  succeeded  to  the  command.  The  corps  was  now 
heavily  pressed  b}'"  Ileth  in  front,  and  the  two  divisions 
of  Ewell  on  the  right,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way.  The 
Confederate  General  Ileth  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the 
forehead,  which  glanced.  The  eleventh  corps  was  no^v 
up,  and  Howard  assumed  command.  He  immediately 
sent  Steinwehr  to  occupy  Cemetery  Hill.  Barbour  and 
Schurz  were  ordered  to  support  the  first  corps. 

The  memory  of  Chancellorsville  clung  to  General  Schurz, 
and  inspired  no  confidence,  while  his  nickname  of  "  Flying 
Dutchman"  inspirited  the  assailants.  The  two  divisions, 
however,  moved  through  the  town,  and  formed  on  the 
right  of  the  first  corps.  Ewell's  (late  Jackson's)  corps, 
was  now  concentrated  for  the  attack,  which  was  promptly 
made  with  infinite  fury.  It  was,  however,  repulsed.  The 
remainder  of  the  corps  of  A.  P.  Hill  now  joined  Ewell, 
and  outflanked  the  Union  line.  The  fighting  was  now 
very  severe,  and  Howard  sent  to  the  rear  for  aid  from  Slo- 
cum  and  Sickles.  They  were  too  distant  to  be  of  use, 
however.  Under  the  increasing  weight  of  numbers,  the 
Union"  lines  soon  crumbled.  Schurz's  corps  giving  way, 
the  whole  retreated  through  the  town  to  Cemetery 
Hills.  These  were  heights  on  both  sides  of  the  Baltimore 
pike,,  southeast  of  Gettysburg.  General  Howard,  succeed- 
ed in  rallying  his  troops  upon  this  position,  when  the 
twelfth,  Siocum,  and  third,  Sickles,  came  up  and  formed  on 
the  right  and  left  of  Howard.  The  pursuit  by  the  enemy, 
under  Ewell,  was  stopped  at  the  town  by  superior  orders, 
for  the  night,  during  which  General  Meade  and  staff 
arrived  in  front.  He  now  disposed  this  force  on  the  sev- 
eral hills  so  as  to  form  a  line  of  battle,  the  mountain  in 
the  centre,  held  by  the  first  and  eleventh,  the  wings,  right 
and  left,  receding.  The  position  was  a  most  formid- 
able one. 

Just  beyond  the  town  of  Gettysburg  runs  a  horse-shoe 
ridge  of  low,  uniform  hills,  seemingly  from  two  to  three 
miles  in  length,  terminating  at  both  ends  in  a  steep  sugar- 
loaf  peak,  which  thoroughly  protected  either  flank.  On 
the  Federal  right  and  centre  the  hill  vras  almost  entirely 
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bare  of  trees ;  on  the  Federal  left  tlie  batteries  were 
planted,  nnder  the  shelter  of  forest — the  sugar-loaf  peakg 
at  both  ends  of  the  line  were  densely  clothed  with  timber. 
To  attempt  to  march  round  these  sugar-loaf  pinnacles 
would  have  exposed  the  Confederates  to  the  danger  of 
weakening  their  front  so  greatly  as  to  make  it  easy  for 
General  Meade  to  cut  off  the  flanking  force.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  either  to  attack  the  Union  position  right 
in  front,  or  shrink  back  into  the  gorge  of  the  South  Moan- 
tain,  from  which  they  had  just  emerged,  and  there  to 
await  an  attack,  or  to  sidle  off  the  whole  Confederate 
army  with  its  enormous  transportation  trains  towards  its 
right  flank  in  the  direction  of  the  Potomac,  with  its  rear 
clinging  to  the  South  Mountain  range.  Each  of  these 
three  courses  was  hazardous.  To  the  second,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  safest,  the  great  objection  was 
that  General  Ewell's  corjjs  could  not  be  got  within  the 
mountain  gorge,  the  single  road  of  which  was  already 
occupied  by  the  two  corps  of  Longstreet  and  A,  P,  HiU, 
General  Lee  determined  on  the  attack. 

His  plan  of  battle  appears  to  have  been  to  attack  the 
Union  left  through  General  Longstreet's  agency,  while 
Generals  A.  P.  Hill  and  Ewell  pressed  heavily  on  the 
centre  and  right,  v/ith  instructions  to  advance  their  whole 
line  should  tongstreet's  attack  meet  with  any  success, 
Two-thii'ds  of  the  day  wore  away  in  making  preparations 
for  this  general  attack,  in  getting  the  battalions  of  artil- 
lery into  position,  and  disposing  the  troops,  which  had 
been  on  the  tramp  for  the  tv/o  previous  days,  for  the  on- 
slaught. The  Union  position,  from  the  nature  of  the 
formation,  might  be  considered  impregnable.  The  whole 
army,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth  corps,  here  concen- 
trated on  Wednesday  night,  July  1,  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing the  line  was  formed  as  foUovv's :  Slocum-s  corps  on  the 
right,  Howard  joining  on  the  left';  Hancock's  (Couch's), 
Newton's  (Reynolds's),  and  Sickles's  corps  in  the  centre  ; 
and  Sykes's  (Meade's)  on  the  left,  Numerically,  comra-mc- 
ing  with  the  right,  the  line  was  formed  of  the  tv/elfth, 
eleventh,  second,  first,  third,  and  fifth  corps. 

Thus  far  tlie  whole  movement  had  been  accidental.  The 
dilierent  corps  had  been  sent  forward  in  loose  order,  and 
not  within  supporting  distance,  Reynolds  had  engaged  a 
force  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  and  which  was  suffi- 
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cient  to  crusli  liis.own  and  his  support.  Howard  Lad 
been  driven  back  upon  a  strong  position  which  lay  in  Lis 
way,  and  General  Meade,  on  his  arrival,  found  him  in  it, 
and  held  it.  The  rapid  concentration  of  the  army  upon 
this  position  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  army  of  Lee  for 
the  first  time  to  fight  at  disadvantage.  The  army  of  the 
Potomac  now  held  the  strong  position,  and  Lee  was 
become  the  assailant. 

The  enemy's  skirmishers,  thrown  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Thursday,  continued  for  many  hours  to  press  up 
close  upon  the  Union  lines  with  more  or  less  vigor,  feeling 
the  strength  of  the  various  fronts,  and  seeking  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  corps.  "Where  his  attack  was  to  be  made 
was  matter  of  profound  anxiety  to  the  Union  commander. 
At  4  o'clock  the  enemy  seemed  satisfied  with  his  recon- 
noissance,  and  from  his  left  there  burst  forth  a  terrific  can- 
nonade on  the  right  centre  of  the  Union  line  held  by  the 
second  and  eleventh.  During  more  than  two  hours  this 
was  replied  to  with  great  vigor.  This  artillery  duel  was 
felt  by  all  to  be  but  the  j)relude  of  the  real  attack,  and  the 
utmost  vigilance  was  exerted  to  detect  the  earliest  signs  of 
the  coming  storm.  Finally,  dark  masses  of  troops  are 
seen  assembling  on  the  left.  Soon  they  began  to  advance, 
the  skirmishers  became  more  nmiierous  and  bolder,  their 
supports  m^ore  solid.  Sickles  was  ordered  forward  to  m.eet 
the  advancing  column  v/ith  what  luck  he  might,  and  his 
front  did  not  swerve  or  shrink  fi'om  the  shock,  v/lien  sud- 
denly the  roar  of  artillery  ceased,  and  there  poured  forth 
from  the  Vvoods  a  rushing  column  of  the  combined  troops  of 
Longstreet  and  Hill.  On  they  came,  45,000  men,  three 
columns  deep,  at  the  quick  step,  gleams  of  light  glancing 
from  bayonet  and  sabre,  as  the  solid  earth  shook  under 
the  rushing  mass.  The  tall  form  of  General  Hood,  lead- 
ing the  Texans,  went  down  in  the  melee.  Robertson  took 
command,  and  speedily  met  the  same  fate;  and  then  Gen- 
eral Lav/  led  the  charge.  The  third  corps  met  the  storm 
v/ith  its  wonted  coolness,  but  was  as  nothing  before  the 
swelling  tide  of  furious  foes.  Its  commander.  Sickles,  was 
however,  struck  by  a  cannon  shot  in  the  knee,  and  was 
carried  from  the  field,  while  his  devoted  corps,  overborne 
by  the  terrible  irruption  of  the  enemy,  gave  way^  and  was 
cut  to  pieces.  On  the  enemy's  side,  the  division  of  Mc- 
Laws  on  Hood's  left,  did  not  keep  up  with   the  rapid 
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advance  of  the  Texans.  Wlien  Longstreet  threw  himself 
at  the  head  of  Wotford's  brigade,  and  led  them  np  the 
slope  under  such  a  fire  as  has  been  rarely  witnessed,  and 
gained  the  first  Union  position.  The  enemy,  gaining  new 
influence  from  their  success,  poured  through  the  opening 
with  swelling  fury.  The  second  corps  was  ordered  to  the 
breach.  It  came  forward  with  great  alacrity,  and  threw 
itself  into  the  melee  without  counting  the  odds,  and 
suffered  terribly  from  the  fire,  its  commander,  Ilancock, 
receiving  a  severe  wound.  The  staggering  column  received 
support  from  the  fifth,  now  coming  up  from  the  left  to  the 
support  of  the  second.  A  portion  of  the  twelfth,  from  the 
extreme  right,  also  reinforced  the  heroic  troops  of  the 
centre.  The  terrible  battle  was  thus  fed  by  successive 
corps,  whicli  fought  with  superhuman  courage  and  con- 
stancy. Tlie  enemy,  however,  pressed  on  with  unwaver- 
ing determination,  and  his  swarming  numbers  seemed  to 
swallow  every  fresh  advance  of  the  Federals,  although  he 
fought  at  great  disadvantage  against  the  well-placed  Union 
ti'oops.  Back,  inch  by  inch,  fighting,  falling,  dying, 
cheering,  the  men  retired.  The  rebels  came  on  more 
furiously,  halting  at  intervals,  pouring  volleys  that  struck 
our  troops  down  in  scores,  and  the  enemy  pressed  on.  Up 
from  the  valley  behind,  another  battery  came  rolling  to 
the  heights,  and  flung  its 'contents  in  an  instant  down  in 
the  midst;  of  the  enemy's  ranks.  Crash  !  crash !  with  dis- 
charges deafening,  terrible,  the  musketry  firing  went  on  ; 
the  enemy,  reforming  after  each  discharge  with  wondrous 
celerity  and  firmness,  still  pressed  up  the  declivity,  only  to 
meet  a  staggering  lire  from  new  batteries.  It  was  now 
that  the  sixth  corps,  Sedgwick's,  ai-rived  on  the  field,  hun- 
gry, footsore  and  wear^^,  trom  a  forced  march  of  thirty-sLx 
mileg.  They  were  apparently  too  fatigued  to  stand.  The 
dangers  of  the  moment,  however,  and  the  excitement  of 
battle,  wrought  a  w^onderful  change  in  those  brave  men. 
They  were  promptly  formed,  and  precipitated  upon  the 
enemy  with  irresistible  force.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
enemy.  His  impetus  had  been  lost  before,  and  under  this 
new  attack,  he  staggered,  reeled,  gave  slowly  back,  and 
finally  broke  and  retired  from  the"  field,  as  the  sun  sunk 
behind  the  western  hills. 

While  the  attack  on  the  Union  left  thus  failed,  another 
attack  was  formed  by  Ewell  against  the  extreme  right 
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which  had  been  weakened,  to  support  the  left.  A  portion 
of  the  twelfth  corps  had  been  sent  to  support  Sickles,  and 
the  enemy  taking  advantage  of  this  about  dark,  formed  a 
heavy  column  of  attack  and  fell  upon  Slocum  with  such 
suddenness  and  fury  that  he  was  driven  back  some  dis- 
tance. The  divisions  of  Rhodes  and  Earley  actually  car- 
ried a  part  of  the  Cemetery  Hill,  and  had  sent  down  a 
peremptory  entreaty  for  support  to  Generals  Finder  and 
Andej-son  of  A.  P.  Ilill's  corps.  But  General  Finder  lay 
at  the  moment  desperately  wounded.  The  request  was, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  unheeded  by  General  Anderson. 
Meantime,  the  pressure  being  new  removed  from  the  left, 
thy  lirst,  second,  and  sixth  corps  came  to  the  support  of 
Slocum.  The  battle  was  thus  renewed  with  great  f:;i*7, 
wdien,  despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Union  right,  the 
enemy  remained  masters  of  Slocum's  position,  when  the 
contest,  Avhicli  had  raged  there  from  dark,  ceased  at  10 
o'clock.     The  night  remained  quiet. 

On  Friday,  May  the  3d,  Slocum,  in  the  design  of  recov- 
ering his  position  of  the  night  before,  organized  an  attack 
upon  Ewell.  A  division  of  the  sixth  corps  was  added  to 
the  12th.  Wadsworth's  division  of  the  first  corps  sup- 
ported Howard's  left,  and  the  fifth  corps  was  in  reserve  at 
4  o'clock.  Slocum  opened  a  terrific  fire  upon  Ewell,  wliich 
elicited  a  most  furious  charge  from  the  enemy.  The  Union 
troops  opposed  a  solid  and  impenetrable  front  to  perhaps 
the  most  furious  charge  of  the  war.  The  deadly  fire, 
coolly  delivered,  strewed  the  ground  in  front  with  dead  in 
fearful  numbers.  Officers  and  men  were  heaped  in  unnat- 
ural confusion  upon  the  blood-soaked  field,  but  their  con- 
stancy seemed  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  again  and 
again  they  w^ere  hurled  against  the  Union  defences,  only  to 
encounter  defeat.  The  steady  course  and  perseverance  of 
Slocum's  corps  succeeded  at  last.  A  division  of  the  fifth 
corps,  Berry's  old  division  of  the  third,  now  under  Hum- 
phreys, supported  Leary,  when  he  was  close  pressed.  The 
enemy  seemed  now  to  concentrate  his  artillery  fire,  but 
was  replied  to  with  full  efiect,  until  a  reinforcement  of 
Union  troops  succeeded  in  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  ene- 
my an  enfilading  fire,  which  settled  the  question,  and  he 
retired.     At  11  o'clock  the  battle  w^as  over. 

The  enemy's  whole  line  at  this  time  surrounded  three 
sides  of  the  mountain,  the  Union  troops  within ;  but  such 
49 
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was  the  strength  of  the  position  that  to  take  it  bj  assault 
was  most  a  hopeless  undertaking. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d,  General  Longstreet's 
line  stood  thus :  on  the  extreme  riglit  the  division  of 
General  Ilood,  commanded  by  General  Law  ;  next  to  him 
the  division  of  McLaws — these  two  divisions  being  by 
General  Longstreet  held  in  hand  to  launch  against  the 
Union  troops  should  succisss  attend  the  onward  movement 
to  their  left,  Next  to  MeLaws  came  the  division  of  Gene- 
ral Pickett,  of  4,000  men,  which  was  to  form  the  point  of 
the  contemplated  attack,  supported  and  assisted  on  its  left 
by  the  far  larger  division  of  General  Pettigrew,  belonging 
to  A.  P.  Hill's  corps,  and  ordinarily  commanded  by 
General  ITeth,  who  received  a  wound  on  the  first  day. 
This  division,  with  the  brigade  of  "Wilcox,  numbered 
10,000;  as  a  prelude  to  the' attack,  a  heavy  cannonade  was 
opened  from  all  the  Confederate  batteries,  numbering  200 
guns  ;  from  all  points,  in  a  circle  radiating  around  our  own, 
began  a  terrific  and  concentrated  lire  on  Cemetery  Hill, 
which  was  held,  as  previously  stated,  by  the  eleventh 
and  second  corps.  To  this  a  more  than  equal  number  of 
Union  guns  responded  with  infuriate  vigor  and  effect. 
The  storm  of  shot  was  beyond  the  experience  of  the  most 
veteran  troops;  an  eye-witness  thus  described  its  eftects. 

"  The  storm  broke  so  suddenly  that  soldiers  and  officers 
— who  leaped  as  it  began,  from  their  tents,  or  from  lazy 
siestas  on  the  grass,  were  stricken  in  their  rising  with 
mortal  wounds  and  died,  some  with  cigars  between  their 
teeth,  some  with  pieces  of  food  in  their  fingers,  and  one  at 
least,  a  pale  young  German,  from  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
minature  of  his  sister  in  his  hands,  that  seemed  more'meet 
to  grasp  an  artist's  pencil  than  a  musket.  Horses  fell, 
shrieking  such  awful  cries  as  Cooper  told  of,  and  writhing 
themselves  about  in  hopeless  agony.  The  boards  of 
fences,  scattered  by  explosion,  flew  in  splinters  through 
the  air.  The  earth,  torn  up  in  clouds,  blinded  the  eyes  of 
hurrying  men  ;  and  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  and 
among  the  grave-stones  of  the  cemetery  a  shower  of  de- 
struction crashed  ceaselessly."  The  hill,  which  seemed 
alone  devoted  to  this  rain  of  death,  was  clear  in  nearly  all 
its  unsheltered  places  within  five  minutes  after  the  fire 
began. 

The  scenes  were  similar  on  the  Confederate  side.     Far 
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back  into  the  mountains  the  reverberations  rolling  from 
hillside  to  hillside  startled  strange  and  unmusical  echoes. 
Vast  cumuli  of  cloud  floated  over  the  strife  ;  horses,  the 
suffering  and  tortured  ministers  of  man's  fury  and  wrath, 
lay  thickly  dead  or  horribly  mutilated  upon  the  ground ; 
constantly  from  out  of  the  white  pall  of  vapor  issued 
wounded  and  mangled  men,  and  rumors  that  this  or  that 
general  was  killed,  that  this  or  that  regiment  was  reduced 
to  a  corporal's  guard,  traceable  to  no  authentic  source, 
neither  believed  nor  disbelieved  by  the  listeners,  rose  as 
it  were  out  of  the  ground^ 

This  continued  until  nearly  three.  "When  General  Pick- 
ett, with  his  long,  flowing  hair,  afl'ecting  the  recklessness 
of  a  Murat,  sprang  to  the  head  of  his  column,  which  rent 
the  air  with  a  prolonged,  hideous,  unremitting  yell,  as  they 
advanced  from  out  the  short,  scrubby  timber  that  had  shel- 
tered them.  Tlie  Federal  position  was  approached  by  a 
large,  bare  sloping  meadow,  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  Across 
this  valle}^  of  the  shadow  of  death  the  Confederates'  ad- 
vance, committed  to  the  divisions  of  Generals  Pickett  and 
Pettigrew,  had  no  option  but  to  proceed,  swept  by  the 
concentrated  fire  of  the  countless  Federal  guns,  and  ex- 
posed when  nearing  those  guns  to  hailstorms  of  musketry 
bullets.  The  distance  was  too  great  to  advance  at  the 
double ;  it  was  necessary  to  move  slowly  and  deliberately, 
that,  as  the  men  approached  the  batteries,  there  might  be 
some  dash  left  for  the  final  onslaught. 

As  they  approached,  the  impetus  of  the  advance  in- 
creased. They  climbed  fences  and  rushed  along,  each  one 
bent  upon  getting  first  into  the  cemetery.  The  cannon 
roared,  and  grape^and  canister  and  spherical  case  fell  thick 
amongst  the'm.  Still  they  rushed  onward,  hundreds  fall- 
ing out  of  the  line.  They  came  within  musket-shut 
of  the  Federal  troops.  Then  the  small  arms  began  to 
rattle. 

The  Confederates  approached  the  line  of  works.  Tliey 
were  laboring  on  the  hill.  As  they  mounted  the  low 
bank  in  front  of  the  rifle-pits,  the  Federal  soldiers  retreated 
out  of  the  ditch  behind,  turning  and  firing  as  they  went 
along.  It  was  a  hand-to-hand  conflict.  Every  man  fought 
by  himself  and  for  himself.  Myriads  of  the  enemy  pushed 
forward  down  the  hill,  across  into  the  works  and  up  to  the 
cemetery.     All  were  shouting,  and  screaming,  and  swear- 
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ing,'  clasliing  tlieir  arms  and  firing  tiieir  pieces.  The 
enemy's  shells  flew  over  their  field  upon  the  Federal  artil- 
lerists on  tlie  hills  above.  These,  almost  disregarding  the 
storm  which  raged  around  them,  directed  all  the  tire  upon 
the  surging  columns  of  the  enemy's  charge.  Every  avail- 
able cannon  on  the  Cemetery  Hill,  and  to  the  right  and 
left,  threw  its  shells  and  shot  in  the  valley.  The  fight  was 
terrible ;  but  despite  every  effort  the  enemy  pushed  up 
the  hill  and  across  the  second  line  of  works.  The  fire 
became  hotter.  The  fight  swayed  back  and  forth.  One 
moment  the  enemy  would  be  at  the  railings  of  the  ceme- 
tery ;  then  a  rush  from  the  Federal  side  would  drive  them 
down  into  the  valley.  Then,  with  one  of  their  horrid 
screeches,  they  would  fiercely  run  up  the  hill  again  into 
the  cemetery, -and  have  a  fierce  battle  among  the  tomb- 
stones. It  was  the  hardest  fight  of  the  day,  and  hundreds 
were  slain  there. 

General  Pickett  had  thus  gained  the  position.  But  the 
division  of  Pettigrew,  which  was  to  support  him,  was  not 
in  time.  On  his  success  depends  the  ability  of  Pickett  to 
hold  his  ground.  As  he  advances,  and  is  near  the  guns, 
there  appears  a  Union  force  on  his  left,  descending  the  hill 
to  outflank  him.  The  line  halts  and  falls  into  confusion. 
In  vain  Longstreet,  anxiously  watching,  sends  Major  Latrobe 
to  Pettigrew  with  orders  "•  to  refuse  his  left,"  in  other 
words,  to  throw  out  a  line  obliquely  to  meet  the  Union 
columns.  Latrobe's  horse'  is  shot  under  him — he  urges 
his  way  on  foot  with  desperate  speed — "  he  is  too  late." 
The  avenging  column  of  Union  troops  is  doing  its  work. 
The  confused  Confederates  fell  back.  The  victorious  Union 
troops  sweep  round  in  triumph,  overlapping  Pickett,  who 
is  thus  forced  to  let  go  his  hold  and  retire  with  what  luck 
he  nuiy.  Then  his  corps  suffered  terrible  slaughter. 
What  they  lost  daring  the  fierce  onset  up  to  the  Federal 
guns,  was  as  nothing  to  the  devastation  of  their  ranks  as 
they  retired  broken  and  shattered  across  the  slope.  Of 
4,500  who  advanced  against  those  fatal  works,  2,500  only 
vvere  mustered  on  the  following  day.  Three  brigadiers 
lay  upon  the  field,  and  one  major  only,  of  all  the  field 
officers,  remained  sound.  Of  thirteen  colors  carried  into 
action,  four  only  remained  with  the  troops. 

With  this  repulse  the  battle  was  over.  As  it  was,  both 
armies,  fearfully  exliausted  by  their  losses,  fell  back  on 
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the  niglit  of  tlie  3cl,  to  commence  on  botli  sides  prepara- 
tions for  retreat  on  the  4th. 

The  following  despatch  was  sent  by  G-eneral  Meade  : 

"  Head-Quartees,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

"  Near  Gettysburg,  July  3 — 8.30  p.  m. 
"Major-General  Hatxeck,  General-in-Chief: 

"  The  enemy  opened  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  from  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guns,  concentrated  upon  my  left  centre,  continuing  witliout 
intermission  for  about  three  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  tune 
he  assaulted  my  left  centre  twice,  being  upon  both  occasions  hand- 
somely repulsed  with  severe  loss  to  him,  living  in  our  hands  nearly 
three  thousand  prisoners. 

"Among  the  prisoners  are  Brigadier-General  Armisted,  and  many 
colonels  and  officers  of  lesser  ranlc. 

"The  enemy  left  many  dead  upon  the  field,  and  a  large  number  of 
wounded  in  our  hands. 

"  The  loss  upon  our  side  has  been  considerable.  Major-Gcneral 
ITancock  and  Brigadier-General  Gibbon  were  wounded. 

"After  the  repelling  of  the  assault,  indications  leading  to  the  belief 
that  the  enemy  might  be  withdrawing,  an  armed  reconnoissanco  was 
pushed  forward  from  the  left,  and  the  enemy  found  to  bo  in  force. 

"  At  the  present  hour  all  is  quiet. 

"My  cavalry  have  been  engaged  all  day  on  both  flanks  of  the  ene- 
my, harassing  and  vigorously  attacking  him  with  great  success,  not- 
withstanding they  encountered  superior  numbers,  both  of  cavalry  and 
infantry. 

"  The  army  is  in  fine  spirits. 

"George  G.  Meade,  Major- General  commanding.'''' 

This  was  followed  by  the  following : 

"Washington,  D.  C.,  Julij  4—10.30  a.  m, 
"The  President  announces  to  the  country  tltat  news  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  up  to  ten  p.  m.  of  the  3d,  is  such  as  to  cover  that 
Jarmy  with,  the  highest  honor ;  to  promise  a  great  success  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  to  claim  the  condolence  of  all  for  the 
many  gallant  fallen ;  and  that  for  this,  he  especially  desires  that  on 
this  day,  He,  whose  will,  not  ours,  should  ever  be  done,  be  every- 
where remembered  and  reverenced  with  the  profoundest  gratitude. 

"Abraham  Lincoln." 

On  Thursday  night,  fearing  that  the  enemy  had  flank 
parties  which  might  turn  his  rear,  General  Meade  had 
serious  intentions  of  retreating,  and  he  called  a  council  of 
war.  A  courier  then  left  the  Union  camp  at  night,  -with 
despatches  from  General  Meade,  stating  that  his  head- 
quarters would  be  at  Westminster  on  the  night  of  the  4th. 
This  was  a  position  twenty  m-iles  in  the  rear  of  the  battle- 
field towards  "Washington.  The  capture  of  this  despatch 
dispelled  all  anxiety  on  the  part  of  General  Lee  in  respect 
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to  the  taking  of  the  oifensive  by  General  Meade.  Mean- 
time, however',  General  Meade's  scouts  eiFected  the  capture 
of  the  ■  courier  with  despatches  from  Richmond,  from 
which  it  was  learned  that  the  enemy  could  receive  no 
reinforcements,  and  this  decided  him  to  remain. 

All  day  long  on  the  4th,  while  the  big  guns  on  either, 
side  frowned  at  each  other  in  angry  silence,  General 
Ewell's  enormous  train,  swollen  to  vast  bulk  by  the  plun- 
der in  horses  and  wagons,  which,  on  their  first  incursion 
into  Pennsylvania,  he  had  abundantly  collected,  was  filing 
off  behind  the  Confederate  centre  and  right,  and  pushing 
into  a  pass  of  the  South  Mountains  (not  the  same  they  had 
traversed  when  advancing  from  Chambersburg),  which 
leads  obliquely  to  Hagerstown.  Towards  evening  the 
wagon  train  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps,  which  occupied  the 
centre,  followed  Ewell ;  aud  it  was  not  till  long  after  mid- 
night that  the  train  of  Longstreet's  corps  got  underway, 
and  the  army  concentrated  on  the  evening  of  the  6th, 
at  Hagerstown,  where  it  remained  eight  days.  Meantime 
General  Meade,  having  discovered  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  Lee,  occupied  Gettysburg,  but  made  no  vigorous 
eflbrt  to  pursue. 

The  last  invasion  of  the  ISTorth  by  the  Confederate  army 
was  now  virtually  brought  to  a  close,  at  the  moment 
when  the  news  of  the  Ml  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson 
arrived  to  hasten  the  retreat  of  General  Lee,  and  to  inspir- 
it the  movements  of  General  Meade.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  marked  pecviliarity  of  this  war,  that  no  very  deci- 
sive results  have  been  obtained,  even  by  the  most  hardly- 
fought  and  bloody  battles.  In  no  case  has  there  been  any 
following  up  of  a  disconcerted  enemy,  to  gather  the  fruits 
of  victory.  The  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  of  Shiloh  on  the 
Confederate  side,  and  of  Murfreesboro  and  Gettysburg  on 
the  Union  side,  are  notable  examples,  as  well  as  the  three 
great  defeats  of  Pope,  Burnside,  and  Hooker.  In  all  cases 
the  fruits  of  victory  seem  to  have  been  lost  for  want  of 
vigor  in  pursuit. 
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